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Lend  Your  Presence  at  Lafayette  October  4 

/CpT  THE  request  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  the  Louisiana 
yjj^  Public  Service  Commission  w\U  hold  a  hearing  at  10  A.  M.,  Tues- 
day, October  4th,  at  the  Gordon  Hotel  in^Lafayette  on  "rates, 
rules  and  charges  for  the  transportation  of  t,ugaJ  cane,  ci  rloadf, 
between  points  in  Louisiana."  All  interested  parties  are  request  to 
be  present.  ( 

The  League  has  had  the  matter  of  freight  rates  on  sugar  cane 
under  advisement  for  a  long  time.  The  freight  rate  committee  of  the 
organization  and  its  regularly  retained  counsel,  Mr.  Edgar  Moulton 
of  the  New  Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau,  have  held  at  a  least  a  dozen 
conferences  during  the  last  year  or  two  to  discuss  the  matter  in  all  its 
angles  and  it  has  many.  The  League  has  not  acted  earlier  for  good 
reasons. 

It  has  now  been  decided,  however,  to  bring  about  a  showdown,  all 
negotiations  with  the  railroads  to  effect  an  amicable  readjustment  of 
rates  having  failed.  While  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  a  large  and  increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  cane  hauled  is  being  moved  by  trucks  the  rail- 
roads are  apparently  indifferent  to  this,  or,  at  least,  not  sufficiently 
impressed  by  it  to  lower  their  rates  competitively.  It  may  be  apropos 
to  point  out  here  that  the  shippers,  represented  in  the  present  instance 
by  the  League,  cannot  base  a  plea  for  lower  railroad  freight  rates  on 
the  ground  that  the  railroads  cannot  compete  with  trucks  at  their 
present  level  of  charges.  Only  the  railroads  themselves  can  advance 
a  plea  of  that  character.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  League  to 
base  its  case  on  other  grounds,  and  this  will  be  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  primarily  to  urge  every  shipper  of 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  who  can  possibly  do  so  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing  in  Lafayette  on  October  4th.  The  act  of  ardently  wishing  for 
lower  freight  rates  on  cane,  by  itself,  is  ineffective.  Lend  your  pres- 
ence at  the  hearing,  even  if  it  is  a  bit  inconvenient  to  do  so,  and  thus 
help  actively.  No  cause  in  which  lukewarm  interest  is  manifested 
ever  wins. 
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=3-^E Executive  Committee:    R.  L.  Baker,  Louis  J. 

S\    [     f!       A       R  Wilbert,  Jules  Godchmx,  John  D.  Minor,  J.  C. 

^      ^*     **     x  v  LeBourgeois,  E.  J.  Gay,  C.  P.  Burguieres,  Wal- 

D  T   T  I     I     trnTTNJ  lace   KemPer>   E-    a-   Retinoid,    S.    C.    Munson, 

DkJJ— ii— illi   1  UN  Lewis  E.  Murrell,  Ulysse  Landry,  B.  Thibaut* 

407  Carondelet  St..  New  Orleans  Geo-    Billeaud,    Albert    Levert,    C.    D.    Kemper, 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.     Official  Organ  of  the  American  •*  •    "  •   JaU>   D.    W.   Pipes,   Jr.,   E.   Newton   Keariiy, 

Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  are  consolidated  Robert    E.    LeBlaUC 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Assn. 

The  American  Cane  Growers'  Assn.  D___"J    _*.   T  iij  ,i  ^      •  r 

The  Producers  &  Mfgrs.  Protective  Assn.  .President  Lemann  called  on  the  chairmen  ot  some 

Subscription  Price,  so  Cents  Per  Year.  0f   the    standing   committees    of   the    League    Messrs. 

n    .    . ,  n  .         ~         ,  ,,  0  tj  ...       ,  .,     „  „  ..  R.  H.  Chadwick,  Stephen  C.  Munson,  D.  W.  Pipes, 

Reginald  Dykers,  General  Manager  &  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  T        c  t-jtV->  j   iTr       t   i       X  \  \ 

301  Nola  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  Jr->  Senator  Edw.  J.  Gay,  and  Mr.  Jules  Godchaux, 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (speaking  for  Mr.  J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  Chairman  of  the 

r^   t  t>  AT°ckport^\-     4.      me  Freight   Rate    Committee,    who    was    absent)    to    say 

C.  J.  Bourg,  Manager  Washington  Office  ,  ■  ,  ,  , '      ,    ,    .  '       ,     .   * 

810  Union  Trust  Building  something  about  the  work  ot  their  committees  during 

~  the  year,  and  all   responded. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES:  tu     ru   ■  f  *if    t     -ft  n  ■„       u        n-j 

.    T  ^       , ,        .„     T  Ihe  Chairman  ot  the  1  ariff  Committee,  Hon.  Edw. 

Percy  A.  Lemann,  Donaldsonville,  La.  t    /"»_.      J     i:      J  •    .  ^u  r      •  r 

President  of  the  League  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  J:  Ga^   declined   reappointment   at  the   conclusion   of 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Napoleonville,  La.  hls  talk  and  President  Lemann   appointed  Mr.  C.  D. 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee  Kemper,  Franklin,  La.,   to  succeed   him.      Dr.  W.   D. 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La.  Haas  of  Bunkie,   Dr.   C.   T.   Dowell,   Director   of   the 

Chairman  Industrial  Committee  Louisiana    Experiment    Station,   Mr.   J.    W.    Bateman 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  0f    the    Extension    Division    of    the    Louisiana    State 

Chairman  Fmance  Committee  TT.  •  A/r       r*  ■   t\     rr  ja/t       t>      •      i  j 

C    D    Kemper    Franklin    La  University,    Mr.    C.    D.    Kemper    and    Mr.    Reginald 

V*..       U .       .TW.C1I1  L/Cl  >      I    l.UiMlll,      J_/d.  -i-x        ,  /~>i  1        "\   /T  r  1  T  1 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee  Dykers,   General   Manager   of   the   League,   were   also 

H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La.  called  on  for  short  talks   and   responded  happily   and 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee  appropriately.      The    meeting    then    adjourned. 

J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  New  Orleans,  La.  

Chairman  Freight  Rate  Committee 

Chairman  Membersh^Comn^ittee     &'  A  II  U  U  a  I     Rep01*t     Ol      Mr.      YtTCy    A. 

'  A"c^aSePubiicity  committed  La"  Lemann,  President  of  the  American 

Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa-  ■  ullff  &Y   Caiie   LC8.£[IIC 

tion  on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with  

the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  .'_   ..         ,  ,       .         .   ,,      .        0         ~n    1M^\ 

to  which  it  seems  to  appertain.  (Delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Sept.  29,    1932) 

On   this   date   which   marks    the   tenth   birthday   of 

Annual   Meeting   Ol    the  American  the  League  and  the  conclusion  of  my  term  as  Presi- 

o  p  *  dent,  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  thanks  and  appre- 

uUffar   Cane   L£a££lie  ciation  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance  which  you, 

as  individual  and  collective  members  of  the  League, 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sugar  have  so  efficiently  and  considerately  tendered  me. 
Cane  League  was  held  on  September  29,  1932,  at  This  past  year  the  League  has  continued  the  prac- 
its  meeting  room  in  New  Orleans.  In  accordance  tice  formed  ten  years  ago  of  giving  gratuitous  infor- 
with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  these  meetings  mation  along  various  lines  to  every  member  who 
are  held  on  the  last  Thursday  in  September  of  each  makes  as  much  as  fifty  tons  of  cane  through  a  semi- 
year,  and  by  a  coincidence  the  last  Thursday  in  Sep-  monthly  bulletin  designed  to  keep  our  membership 
tember  this  year  fell  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  acquainted  with  all  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
as  the  organization  meeting  held  in  the  St.  Charles  know  relative  to  the  developments  of  our  industry, 
Hotel  10  years  previously,  the  29th.  The  attendance  this  bulletin  being  sent  free  of  cost, 
was  large  and,  after  the  submission  of  the  annual  No  tariff  bill  was  introduced  at  Washington  during 
reports  of  the  President  and  the  Treasurer,  all  the  the  past  year  and  hence  the  League  was  not  called 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon  to  take  part  in  any  fight  involving  the  duty  on 
were  re-elected,  except  that  Mr.  B.  Thibaut  and  Mr.  sugar.  However,  the  League  joined  in  petitioning 
Geo.  Billeaud  were  elected  members  of  the  Executive  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for  a  higher 
Committee  in  place  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Rosenfeld,  resigned,  tariff  on  refined  sugar,  for  a  higher  tariff  on  raw 
and  Mr.  Charles  Billeaud,  who  had  requested  that  sugar  and  on  molasses  and  syrups.  An  investigation 
Mr.  George  Billeaud  be  elected  in  his  stead.  The  of  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  raw  and 
officers  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  refined  sugars  in  the  mainland  United  States,  Hawaii, 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  therefore  be  as  follows:  Porto   Rico   and    Cuba    has    been    and    is    being   con- 

President Percy  A.  Lemann  ducted  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  response  to  these 

1st  Vice-President R.  H.  Chadwick  petitions.     The  matter  of  Philippine  independence  in 

2nd  Vice-President H.  Langdon  Laws  which   we   are   so   much   interested   was   before   Con- 

3d   Vice-President E.  A.  Burguieres  gress  on  several  occasions  and  through  its  Washing- 

4th    Vice-President C.  J.   Bourg  ton  office  the  League  was  very  active  in   furthering 

5th   V.-P.  and  Gen.  Mgr... Reginald  Dykers  the  efforts  to  bring  about  the  early  independence  of 

Treasurer Frank  L.  Barker  the  islands.    While  no  legislation  was  passed  to  that 
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end  we  are  in   hopes   the  consummation   of  it   is   in 
the  near  future. 

The  League  spent  considerable  time  and  a  sizeable 
sum  of  money  in  obtaining  complete  information  for 
the  guidance  of  all  those  who  might  desire  to  under- 
take to  set  up  Credit  Corporations  under  recent  Fed- 
eral laws  designed  to  assist  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Kemper  and  Mr.  Pipes  interviewed  the 
Federal  attorneys  and  officials  in  Washington  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  such  corporations,  and  through 
the  untiring  efforts  of  these  two  League  members 
and  others  a  very  large  amount  of  data  was  collected 
and  placed  at  the  service  of  those  who  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  along  this  line. 

An  outstanding  victory  for  the  League  was  the 
favorable  decision  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Savan- 
nah Sugar  Refining  Company  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
which  had  attempted  a  ruse  whereby  it  would  be 
practically  able  to  nullify  tfye  tariff  on  sugar.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  combined  with  other 
domestic  sugar  interests  to  fight  this  case  success- 
fully. The  case  has  been  appealed  by  the  loser  and 
the  appeal  is  still  pending;  however,  the  League  will 
carry  on  with  this  until  it  reaches  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary. 

The  League  successfully  combatted  before  the  Lou- 
isiana Public  Service  Commission  last  winter  a  move- 
ment to  have  the  general  increase  in  freight  rates  of 
■15%  on  practically  all  commodities  granted  to  the 
railroads  at  that  time  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  apply  to  intrastate  shipments  of  sugar 
cane,  sugar,  molasses  and  syrup.  As  a  result  of  the 
League's  intervention  no  increase  has  been  imposed 
on  these  commodities  in  this  State,  which  would  have 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  our  producers.  The  rail- 
roads have  taken  the  matter,  on  appeal,  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  League  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  the  matter  to  the  end. 

The  League  secured  again  from  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  the  #40,000  it  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  that  source  during  the  past  four  years  for  scien- 
tific and  experimental  sugar  work  at  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station.  The  appropriation  was  made 
this  year  with  the  stipulation  that  the  money  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  general  fund  set  aside  for  Ex- 
periment Station  work  and  the  League  agreed  to  this 
on  being  assured  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University,  that  the  money  would 
be  used  especially  for  sugar  work  as  usual  and  ex- 
pended in  consultation  with  the  League's  Special 
Committee  that  has  been  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Experiment  Station  officials  regarding  the  uses 
to  which  the  money  shall  be  put. 

The  League  appointed  a  special  committee  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  its  members  in  connection  with 
State  legislation  proposed  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion of  cane,  sugar  and  other  commodities  by  truck 
on  Louisiana  highways.  The  bills  introduced  had  a 
number  of  objectionable  features,  most  of  which 
were  fortunately  got  rid  of  before  final  passage  so 
that  the  growing  tendency  to  use  trucks,  especially 
for  the  transportation  of  cane,  may  proceed  without, 
serious  interference. 

The  League  has,  by  action  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, arranged  to  dedicate  the  Laboratory  Build- 
ings at  Houma,  built  within  the  past  few  years  by 
the.  League  and  occupied  by  Federal  scientists  in 
sugar  research  work  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.    C.    Stubbs.      A    suitable    bronze    tablet   ^pd    a. 


handsome  granite  pedestal  for  it  have  been  ordered 
and  the  dedication  exercises  will  be  held  some  time 
this  fall.  *»6 


OOJL'V-" 


The  League  has  again  this  past  year  sold  a  large 
amount  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  at  the  full  New  York  price, 
thus  performing  a  signal  and  most  valuable  service 
to  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  in  this  State.  While 
the  sale  made  this  year  is  somewhat  less  in  amount 
than  that  in  the  previous  two  years,  it  nevertheless 
covers  a  transaction  involving  about  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  League  through  its  Executive  Committee  has 
recently  been  endeavoring  to  complete  negotiations 
which  would  result  in  a  lowered  rate  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  sugar  cane  by  railroad. 

This  covers  the  most  important  accomplishments 
of  the  League  since  the  last  time  its  membership  was 
assembled  here  in  annual  meeting.  This  brief  resume 
makes  us  realize  how  important  are  the  functions  of 
the  League  to  the  success  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
State.  Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  our  endeavoring  to  strength- 
en the  League  in  numbers  and  resources,  as  our 
organization  may  be  called  upon  in  the  next  few 
months  to  put  forth  the  greatest  effort  in  its  history. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  condi- 
tions during  the  past  few  years  have  been  so  serious 
that  the  League  has  been  heavily  handicapped  in  its 
work  by  lack  of  funds.  It  has  maintained  its  organi- 
zation and  performed  every  essential  function  that 
devolved  upon  it,  but  there  has  been  no  money  for 
very  many  things  that  it  ought  to  do.  We  have  main- 
tained the  machine,  but  have  not  been  able  to  use  it 
anywhere  near  to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be  used. 
It  is  my  hope  that  larger  crops  and  improved  condi- 
tions will  result  in  an  increase  in  our  revenues  which 
will  enable  us  to  do  far  more  than  we  have  ever  done. 
Just  the  maintenance  of  our  automobile  is  not  what 
we  should  strive  for.  It  stands  ready  to  serve  in 
emergencies,  and  has  served  in  many,  but  we  ought 
to  have  the  gas  and  oil  to  run  it  on  many  occasions 
and  in  many  directions  where  it  does  not  now  go.  I 
hope  this  may  be  possible  from  now  on. 

An  Important  Advance  in  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  of  Cane  Syrup 

Editor,  Sugar  Bulletin: 

An  important  development  in  the  merchandising 
of  food  products  in  recent  years  has  been  the  general 
improvement  in  the  preparation  of  packaged  foods 
and  in  methods  of  packaging.  Packages  are  much 
more  attractive  than  formerly  and  the  contents  are 
designed  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the  palate.  As 
a  result  the  consuming  public  has  become  more  criti- 
cal and  is  no  longer  willing  to  overlook  defects  in 
the  appearance  of  food  products. 

There  has  been  likewise  a  marked  advance  in  con- 
sumer standards  for  table  syrups.  It  is  now  an  ele- 
mentary requirement  that  syrups  of  highest  quality 
must  be  reasonably  clear  and  free  from  sediment  or 
sugar.  This  is  a  trend  that  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind  by  all  syrup  producers  in  view  of  the  present 
intense  competition  for  markets. 

The  tendency  of  cane  syrup  to  "sugar"  is  well 
known,  and  the  unsightly  appearance  of  sugar  crys- 
tals in  syrup  has  been  an  important  reason  for  failure 

tjoi  many   purchases   to   "repeat."     "Sugaring"   is   not 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Quality  Petroleum  Products 


Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp., 

New  Orleans,  La. 


3Plie  liaitie 


means  a  complete  line  of 

package  sugars 

backed  by  consistent  and 

aggressive  advertising 


Granulated,  Crystal  Domino  Tablets, 

Superfine   Powdered,  Confectioners,  Old 

Fashioned  Brown,  Yellow,  Pressed  Tablets, 

Crystal  Domino  Squares,  Dainty  Lumps; 

Domino  Syrup.  Always  full  weight. 


American  ^garJtefimng  Company 
"Swetten  it  with  Domino" 


only  a  defect  in  cane  syrup  finished  at  customary 
density,  but  it  also  prevents  the  producer  from  cater- 
ing to  the  preference  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
consumers  for  a  syrup  of  thicker  consistency. 

The  extension  of  use  of  the  recently  introduced 
P.O.J,  cane  varieties  of  higher  purity,  as  compared 
with  cane  varieties  of  lower  average  purity,  is  a 
factor  which  has  increased  the  tendency  of  cane  syrup 
to  "sugar."  The  tendency  to  "sugar"  is,  of  course, 
greater  with  the  higher  purity  and  a  higher  ratio  of 
cane  sugar  to  invert  sugar.  Most  plant  juices  contain 
both  cane  sugar  and  invert  sugar.  These  sugars  are 
present  in  variable  proportion  and  the  plant  can 
transform  either  one  into  the  other.  The  transforma- 
tion of  cane  sugar  into  invert  sugar  is  accomplished 
in  the  plant  by  the  action  of  a  substance  termed 
"invertase,"  which  is  present  in  most  plants. 

In  immature  plants  the  ratio  of  invert  sugar  to 
cane  sugar  is  frequently  higher  than  in  mature  plants. 
Obviously,  however,  one  would  not  want  to  use  im- 
mature cane  for  production  of  cane  syrup  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  "sugaring,"  for  the 
best  cane  syrup  is  produced  from  mature  cane  con- 
taining a  high  ratio  of  sucrose  to  invert  sugar. 

Fortunately,  science  has  within  recent  years  de- 
vised a  method  whereby  a  portion  of  the  cane  sugar 
in  cane  juice  may  be  transformed  into  invert  sugar 
without  impairment  of  flavor  of  the  syrup.  In  this 
way,  the  total  sugar  solubility  is  increased  and  the 
tendency  of  cane  sugar  to  crystallize  may  be  abso- 
lutely controlled,  thus  preventing  "sugaring."  This 
is  accomplished  by  use  of  an  invertase  preparation 
("Convertit")  obtained  from  yeast.  This  means  of 
reducing  the  ratio  of  cane  sugar  to  invert  sugar  is 
nature's  own  method,  since  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  same  agency. 

"Convertit"  is  a  practically  colorless,  odorless, 
liquid,  a  pure  extract  of  yeast,  and  contains  the 
active  principle  by  means  of  which  yeast  is  able  to 
convert  cane  sugar  into  invert  sugar.  All  yeast  cells 
have  been  removed  and  "Convertit"  is,  therefore, 
not  capable  of  producing  fermentation.  "Convertit" 
is  added  to  the  cane  juice  in  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portion during  the  process  of  producing  the  syrup 
and  does  not  in  any  way  affect  color  or  flavor.  In 
fact,  where  "Convertit"  has  been  used  an  improve- 
ment in  flavor  has  also  been  noticed.  The  cost  per 
gallon  of  syrup  is  small  and  the  manner  of  use  is 
simplicity  itself. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  sales  of  cane  syrup  by 
production  of  a  certain  proportion  of  non-crystallizing 
cane  syrup  of  thicker  consistency  and  higher  density 
than  that  customarily  marketed  is  one  that  is  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  for  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
many  consumers  prefer  such  a  syrup.  All  danger  of 
"sugaring"  may  now  be  prevented  by  the  means 
already  discussed.  Failure  to  supply  a  cane  syrup 
of  this  character  means  the  use  of  substitutes  by 
the  consumer.  Wm.  Lohr,  Vice-President, 

Nulomoline  Company. 

Permanent  Federal  Policy 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

One  who  endeavors  to  follow  the  football,  which 
has  been  sugar's  character  in  national  affairs,  over 
the  gridiron  of  the  past  several  decades,  invariably 
becomes  somewhat  confused  over  the  see-sawing  back 
and  forth  in  governmental  policies. 

Notwithstanding   this    impression,    it   is    most   cer- 
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tainly  reassuring  to  appreciate  that  within  the  last 
decade  there  has  been  a  much  better  display  of 
teamwork  and  more  of  an  organized  effort  in  all  lines, 
towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  prosperous  domestic 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  whole  subject  matter  in  this  light, 
one  is  necessarily  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  American  sugar  industry 
that  the  policies  of  our  Federal  Government  should 
be  considered  as  of  one  piece  in  the  National  fabric  of 
our  economic  and  industrial  life. 

Not  only  are  the  cane  growers  and  beet  gr^  .:s 
interested  in  these  developments,  but  there  is  a  spe- 
cial interest  for  the  thousands  of  persons  employed 
within  the  industry,  for  the  hundreds  of  other  busi- 
ness organizations  which  supply  the  products  used 
in  the  operation  of  our  industry.  The  manufacturer 
of  farm  implements,  sugar  house  machinery,  fertilizer, 
is  no  less  interested  than  the  railroads  and  water- 
ways which  transport  these  materials,  the  sugar  cane, 
the  sugar  and  molasses.  To  these  interested  parties 
must  be  added  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees of  the  supply  and  transport  organizations. 

The  simple  argument  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
value  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  the  consumer 
lies  in  the  protection  which  is  given  him  against  com- 
plete foreign  control  of  the  United  States  market  and 
"the   incident  price   manipulation   which  would   result. 

At  the  present  time  we  read  daily  of  the  coffee 
situation  in  the  United  States  which  is  becoming 
acute  because  of  our  dependence  upon  the  coffee  sup- 
ply from  Brazil.  A  sort  of  mutually  acceptable  revo- 
lution is  being  carried  on  in  Brazil  at  the  present 
time  and  as  a  result  the  important  ports  of  that 
country  have  been  closed.  The  immediate  effect  has 
been  to  withhold  the  normal   supply  of  coffee  from 


Brazil  and  the  price  for  that  bean  has  been  increased 
to  the  consumer.  Trade  journals  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  a  crisis  in  the  coffee  market  if  the  revo- 
lution lasts  for  another  six  weeks.  There  is  a  sort 
of  consanguinity  between  coffee  and  sugar.  It  re- 
quires no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  anticipate  just 
this  same  situation  arising  in  the  sugar  market,  if 
there  were  no  domestic  production  of  sugar,  as  there 
is  no  domestic  coffee  production. 

The  tariff  is  a  necessary  protection  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  favor  of  its  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  and  its  citizens  as  consumers.  The 
rate  is  a  subject  of  debate,  but  the  required  protec- 
tion is  not. 

But,  there  are  many  ways  by  which  a  tariff  may 
be  nullified.  In  the  case  of  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try we  have  two  special  nullifiers.  There  are  others, 
but  these  must  be  removed  first.  The  first  is  the 
failure  or  unwillingness  of  the  Cubans  to  make  effec- 
tive the  20%  preferential  which  is  granted  to  them 
by  treaty  and  the  tariff  law.  The  purpose  of  the 
tariff  preferential  is  to  give  Cuba  an  advantage  in 
securing  a  ready  market  for  its  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  also  to  provide  for  them  a  better  price 
than  they  could  secure  for  their  sugar  in  the  other 
markets  of  the  world.  As  remarkable  and  as  dis- 
tressing as  it  may  be  to  all  of  us,  Cuba  does  not  seek 
to  secure  this  present  advantage,  and  by  her  actions 
she  deprives  also  the  domestic  cane  grower  and  sugar 
producer  of  this  price  preferment. 

The  second  nullifier  of  our  tariff  protection  has 
been  the  unrestrained  production  and  distribution  of 
Philippine  sugars  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  are 
Philippine  sugars  being  imported  in  such  great  ton- 
nage as  to  depress  the  normal  sugar  market,  but 
the  method  of  marketing  has  served  to  break  down 
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Better  Cane  Syrups  • 
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\/OU  can  produce  better  cane  syrups  this  season  by  using  Convertit, 
because  it  makes  possible  the  production  of  syrups  of  high  density 
that  will  not  "sugar".  It  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  "dope".  It  is  a  yeast  enzyme,  the  use 
of  which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  will  supply  working  instructions  together  with  quotations 
and  other  information.  Write  us  today. 

.-CONVERTIT 

Y|  'Purified  invertase  of  standardized  activity  ff 

The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertit 

109-111  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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A  complete  line 
of  high  quality, 
IL„.flM,„„3     pure  cane  sugars 


FROM  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SUGAR  REFINERY 


California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation 
San  Francisco,  California 


Hotel  OcSoto 

SVEN  JOHNSON  VICE  PRES.& MANAGER. 
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[DOUBLE^ 
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DELUXE 
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FRE 


PARKING 


Ml  NEW  ORLEANS 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

Ltd. 

HONOLULU 

8UGAR  FACTORS                        STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

San    Francisco  Seattle  Portland 

215  Market  8t.  814  2nd  Ave.  271   Pine  St. 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 

822   Bishop   St. 


our  price  levels.  This  has  been  done  even  in  the  face 
of  apparently  sincere  efforts  on  the  part  of  Cuba  to 
bring  sugar  to  a  price  which  at  least  represents  the 
cost  of  production. 

Therefore,  we  are  perforce  having  demonstrated 
to  us  the  great  importance  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  adopting  a  general  policy  with 
regard  to  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  that 
will  be  permanent  in  its  effects  and  will  be  coordi- 
nated  to  guarantee   the   largest   measure   of   benefits. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  proud  accomplishments  of 
our  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ren- 
der most  valuable  assistance  to  the  cane  growers  of 
the  South  in  the  selection  of  sugar  cane  varieties. 
The  control  of  disease  and  insects  in  the  cane  fields 
of  the  South  and  the  beet  fields  of  the  West  has  been 
a  successful  major  project  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  work  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  we  have 
felt  the  sustaining  aid  of  the  scientists  and  experts 
from  Washington,  all  of  which  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  the  industry  and  to  the  Nation  but  it  is  an 
indication  of  the  value  of  the  industry  as  it  is  recog- 
nized by  that  part  of  our  Government  which  deals 
with  agriculture. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
shouldbe  alike  our  purpose  and  that  of  any  National 
Administration  to  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
put  into  active  operation  immediately,  a  general  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
taking  into  consideration  every  possible  relationship 
or  concern  of  the  Nation's  interest  with  the  welfare 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 


MAN  WANTED 

Commission  Broker  wanted  to  represent 
us  in  the  beet  sugar  territory  for  the  sale 
of  our  famous 

SUGAR  MILL  FILTER  CLOTHS 
INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE   FILTER  BAGS 

Exclusive   Territory   to   Proper  Party 

FOSTER  MANUFACTURING  Co.,  Inc. 

"Everything  in  Canvas" 

430-438  Notre  Dame  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes  pleasure 
in    offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 
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Progress  of  Trichogramma  Parasi- 
tism in  Borer  Eggs,  1932 
Examinations 

By  W.  E.  Hinds,  B.  A.  Osterberger  and  A.  L.  Dugas, 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station 

During  the  first  week  of  June,  examinations  were 
made  in  nearly  125  fields  of  cane  and  early  corn  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  Cane  Belt.  The  average 
Trichogramma  parasitism  among  all  the  eggs  collected 
at  that  time  was  less  than  2%.  In  the  large  majority 
of  fields  examined,  no  parasites  were  found  during 
the  first  week  of  June. 

From  among  the  fields  examined  at  the  above 
period,  about  75  were  selected  for  special  study  and 
|  three  groups  were  arranged  to  include  "colonized," 
"adjacent"  fields  and  "check"  areas.  The  colonized 
areas  consisted  of  the  most  heavily  borer  infested 
areas  of  corn  and  cane  found  at  the  middle  of  June. 
The  parasites  were  released  in  the  colonized  areas 
immediately  after  a  collection  of  borer  eggs  had  Jpeen 
made.  No  parasites  were  liberated  in  the  "adjacent" 
areas,  but  subsequent  examinations  were  made  to 
determine  the  spread  of  parasites  from  colonized 
areas.  The  check  areas  consisted  principally  of  cane 
of  the  same  variety  and  planting  as  the  colonized  and 
adjacent  areas,  with  which  they  were  to  be  compared. 
The  location  of  checks  was  sufficiently  distant  from 
colonized  areas  to  reduce  the  probability  of  these 
fields  receiving  any  large  number  of  parasites  from 
colonized  areas. 

The  progress  of  parasitism  in  these  areas  is  shown 
in  the  five  sets  of  collections  reported  in  the  accom- 
panying table.     We  believe  that  these  records  will  be 
I     of  much  interest  to  many  readers  of  the  Sugar  Bul- 
letin, especially  the  September  figures. 

Borer  Eggs  Destroyed  by  TRICHOGRAMMA 
1932  Tests,  La.  Experiment  Station 


Test 


Total  No.        %  Parasitized 


No.  fields 
averaged 


June  13-17  (Before  Colonizations) 
Colonizations  followed  this  collection 


Colonized 
Adjacent 
Check 

16,590             11.3 
4,887               3.3 
6,952               6.9 

28  fields 

18 

27 

Colonized 

Adjacent 

Check 

July  1-9  Collections 

17,969            55.2 

5,660             17.3 

13,743             21.4 

28  fields 

19 

34 

Colonized 

Adjacent 

Check 

July  25-30  Collections 
18,640             69.4 
11,648             47.5 
18,427            32.5 

22  fields 

18 

31 

Colonized 
Adjacent 
Check 

August  15-24  Collections 
25,221             87.2 
27,849            83.7 
22,433             54.2 

14  fields 

19 

24 

Colonized 
Adjacent 
Check 

Sept.  6-10  Collections 
29,732            96.3 
29,115            93.2 
17,953            70.6 

16  fields 

18 

24 

ALL  INSURANCE  ON  THE 

Laboratory  Buildings 

Erected  by 

The  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

for  the  use  of 

THE    U.    S.    DEPT.   OF    AGRICULTURE 

at  Houma,  La. 
has  been  placed  with 

Robert  Gottschalk,  inc. 

914    UNION    ST.,    NEW    ORLEANS 


Specialists  in  Sugar  Factory  Insurance 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  money  on 
your  policies. 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  56  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

PULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 


FOR  SALE 

HARRY  BROS.  GRANULATOR 

(Second   Hand) 
Write 

WILLIAM  T.  COATS 

Interstate   Bank   Bldg.  New  Orleans,   La. 


AMERICAN  FACTORS,  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,   COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu         San   Francisco        New  York 


C.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
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Phones   MAin   0696-0697                         Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank  Bldg.                           New  Orleans,  La. 

I  INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Only  NATIONAL 
Bank  in  New  Orleans 

Whitney 
National  Bank 

STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

JOBBERS  OF  HARDWARE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

NEW  ORLEANS,   U.  S.  A. 

LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 

The  American 

BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
NEW  ORLEANS 

That  FRIENDLY  BANK 

/0\              AERO 

IP  CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

536  FIFTH  AVE.            -            -            NEW  YORK 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 
Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar  Exchange  Bldg. 
Phone   MAin  0996             NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

American  Molasses  Co* 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 

Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St          NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  3.  A. 

Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 

HIBERNIA  BANK  &  TRUST  GO. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 
"Make  Our  Nearest  Branch   Your  Bank" 

WARREN  KEARNY                  E.  NEWTON  KEARNY 
Established  1S86 

J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

MILL  AND    SUGAR   HOUSE    SUPPLIES 

PAINTS,    OILS,    VARNISHES 

612-526  South  Peters  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEAN8,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 

MENTE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

I.  T.  Rhea,  President 

(Members  American  Sugar  Cane  League) 

(Stockholders   State  Agricultural   Credit   Corp.) 

New   SUGAR  BAGS-Used 

Double  for  Granulated — or — Single  for  Raw  Sugars 
NEW    ORLEANS       Savannah          Dallas         Houston 

H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits                            Systems 
Federal    Income  Tax   Service 

428-429    Canal    Bank    Bldg.               New   Orleans,    La. 
Telephone  MAin  6467 
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Sell  No  Raw  Sugar  Under  the  New  York  Price 

The  raw  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  are  threatened  with  a  situation  in  which  they  will  need 
to  show  themselves  to  be  of  stalwart  fibre.  The  amount  of  raw  sugar  bought  this  year  by  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  through  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  some  41,000  tons, 
represents  only  a  part  of  the  total  amount  of  raw  sugar  that  will  be  produced  here  during  the 
next  90  days.  The  balance  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  producers  and  by  their  brokers  to  whoever 
wants  to  buy  it.  The  danger  is  that  the  prospective  buyers  will  simulate  indifference  and  try  to 
get  the  sellers  to  accept  less  than  the  New  York  price.  If  the  sellers  succumb  to  these  blandish- 
ments a  great  cause  will  have  been  lost. 

Everybody  who  has  had  more  than  a  few  years  experience  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  business 
knows  that  it  was  formerly  customary  to  buy  Louisiana  raws  under  the  New  York  price,  the  prin- 
ciple having  its  origin  in  an  ancient  fiction  to  the  effect  that  the  freight  to  New  York  should 
legitimately  be  deducted  from  any  raw  sugar  bought  in  New  Orleans.  The  fact  that  the  sugar  was 
never  moved  to  New  York,  but  was  refined  right  here,  somehow  failed,  for  years,  to  explode  this 
price  sophistry.  The  refiners  got  away  with  it.  They  got  away  with  it  so  persistently,  indeed, 
that  after  a  while  our  Louisiana  raw  sugar  producers  got  an  inferiority  complex  and  began  to 
accept  less  than  the  New  York  price  for  their  sugars  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  sort  of  psychol- 
ogy cost  them  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Take  your  pencil  out  and  figure  it  for  yourself. 

In  1929  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  crushed  this  expensive  phantasm  under  foot  by  con- 
tracting with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  to  sell  them,  en  bloc,  the  total  amount  of 
raw  sugar  they  required  during  our  grinding  season  at  the  full  New  York  price  and  all  the  other 
refiners  fell  in  line.   The  League  has  done  this  every  year  since. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  that  seems  to  promise,  God  willing, 
the  production  of  a  quantity  of  raw  sugar  considerably  greater  than  in  recent  years.  The  report 
comes  to  us  that  at  least  one  refiner,  knowing  that  the  quantity  of  raws  needed  and  bought  through 
the  League  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  the  full  New  York  price  leaves  a  large 
quantity  of  raws  still  unsold,  is  lying  in  the  gap  with  the  intent  of  taking  advantage  of  every 
weakness  he  can  find  among  the  producers  and  getting  his  sugar  at  less  than  the  New  York 
market.  A  report  has  even  come  to  us  of  a  specific  instance  having  already  occurred  in  which  this 
refiner  who  shall  be  nameless,  told  a  seller  offering  him  Louisiana  raws,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  buy  Louisiana  raws  this  year  at  the  New  York  price,  but  only  for  less  than  that  price;  only 
for  less,  that  is  to  say,  than  he  pays  for  foreign  sugar  from  Cuba,  which  is  being  strongly  held. 
The  Cubans  know  that  very  soon  there  will  be  no  raw  sugars  available  but  Cubas  and  Louisianas 
and  they  expect  us  to  realize  this,  as  they  do. 

If  the  Louisiana  sugar  producers  sell  any  of  their  sugar  this  year   for  less  than   the  New 
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York  price  they  will  pull  down  on  their  heads 
the  temple  that  has  been  built  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  to  protect  them.  A  million 
dollars  a  year,  now  and  henceforth,  is  what 
they  will  pay  for  such  inestimable  folly. 


Mr.  Kemper  Gets  an  Appointment 

Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper,  of  Franklin,  La.,  put  forward 
by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  as  its  candidate 
for  one  of  the  Directorships  of  the  Regional  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporation  for  District  No.  5,  composed 
of  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  has  been  ap- 
pointed   to    that    post. 

The  activity  and  influence  of  the  League  in  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  its  candidate  is  best  shown  by 
the  fact  that  within  48  hours  of  the  first  move  made 
by  the  organization  the  appointment  was  announced 
from  Washington.  The  co-operation  of  local  banking 
interests,  city  and  country,  was  solicited  and  was 
freely  and  promptly  given  at  the  League's  request. 
To  all  who  lent  their  aid  the  League,  speaking  for 
the  sugar  industry,  extends  its  thanks. 

As  for  the  appointee,  he  has  always  had  the  faculty 
of  expressing  his  views  clearly,  logically  and  to  the 
point  in  behalf  of  whatever  cause  he  espouses,  and  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that,  as  a  Director  of  the  5th  Dis- 


trict Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation,  he 
will  use  his  outstanding  talents  in  a  way  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  industry  he  will  represent  on  the 
Board.  The  headquarters  of  District  No.  5  is  at 
Jackson,  Miss.  A  branch  headquarters  may  later  be 
established  at  New  Orleans,  but  nothing  along  that 
line  has  as  yet  been  done. 

The  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  is  a 
Government  agency  through  which  Federal  money  is 
loaned  directly  to  applicants  without  the  mediation 
of  a  local  agricultural  credit  corporation,  as  is  the 
case  with  funds  loaned  through  the  Federal  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  will  lend  money  to  everybody  who  wants  it, 
and  we  hasten  to  print  this  fact  out  of  consideration 
for  Director  Kemper,  who  might  otherwise  have  to 
flee  to  the  tall  timber  to  escape  his  visitors.  As  in 
all  Federal  matters,  there  is  a  fixed  modus  operandi, 
and  more  or  less  red  tape,  but  it  is  not  only  in  order, 
but  very  desirable,  that  all  sugar,  syrup  and  sugar 
cane  people  interested  in  securing  loans  should  supply 
Mr.  Kemper  with  their  names,  addresses  and  needs 
so  that  when  the  Board  of  Directors  gets  down  to 
business  there  will  be  some  sort  of  definite  informa- 
tion in  hand  as  to  the  requirements  of  our  sugar  in- 
dustry in  the  way  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will  have  at  Jackson, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Kemper,  an  advocate  who  is 
intelligent,  resourceful,  experienced  and  able.  With 
him  on  the  Board  we  are  reasonably  sure  to  get  our 
proper  share  of  good  treatment.  If  we  refrain  from 
congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  it  is  because 
we  have  a  subtile  feeling  that  the  congratulations  are 
due  rather  to  our  industry  than  to  him. 


1932  Field  Day  At  Baton  Rouge 
September  21st 

(A  Synopsis  of  the  Addresses  Delivered  at  the 
Indoor  Meeting) 

Director  C.  T.  Dowell,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, presided  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Dean  J.  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
introduced  by  Director  Dowell.  Dean  Lee  stated  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  cane  planters  in  at- 
tendance at  this  Field  Day  meeting  and  that  there  are 
excellent  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  work  of  the 
Sugar  Experiment  Station.  He  further  stated  that  the 
University  in  all  of  its  departments  wants  to  serve  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  said  there  are  three  departments 
that  are  particularly  dedicated  to  service  outside  of  the 
University.  These  departments  are  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, the  Agricultural  Extension  Division,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Extension  Department.  The  University  sends  out 
its  regular  faculty  members  and  classes  are  organized 
among  adults  and  people  can  take  courses  and  receive 
the  same  credit  as  they  would  receive  at  the  University. 
.  .  .  There  are  a  number  of  farm  boys  and  farm  girls 
who  desire  to  go  to  college  and  are  unable  to  do  so  at 
this  time.  In  some  of  the  parishes  the  Police  Juries  are 
financing  several  boys  and  girls  towards  their  college  edu- 
cation. The  University  is  interested  in  securing  the  co- 
operation and  interest  of  the  Police  Juries  of  the  State. 
The  average  actual  expense  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  come  to 
the  University  at  the  present  time  is  about  $300.00  per 
school  year,  provided  they  can  secure  room  on  the 
campus,  and  the  University  is  especially  anxious  to  help 
these  rural  boys  and  girls  to  eecure  scholarships. 

Director  Dowell  in  introducing  President  Jas.  M. 
Smith  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  stated  that  Dr. 
Smith  had  been  connected  with  the  institution   now   for 
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almost  two  years  and  has  always  taken  great  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  division  of  the  institution 
and  has  been  helpful  in  research  work. 

President  Smith  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  campus. 
He  stated  that  during  the  past  eighteen  months  his  edu- 
cation in  sugar  and  sugar  cane  has  been  more  thorough 
than  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  "I  have  learned 
considerable  about  the  industry,  something  of  its  prob- 
lems, something  of  its  Tiopes  and  ambitions,  and  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  the  University  is  in  position  to 
continue  the  work  in  sugar  cane  that  has  heretofore  been 
carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Station;  that  is  to  say,  the 
University  took  over  the  work  and  added  it  to  its  budget," 
President  Smith  stated.  He  said:  "We  are  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  help  young  men  and  young  women  of  the 
state  who  are  capable,  honest  and  ambitious  and  who 
desire  a  college  education.  We  are  building  the  stadium 
dormitories  to  house  about  350  men  and  to  help  meet 
the  emergency.  We  propose  to  grow  vegetables  and  truck 
for  the  cafeteria  and  if  we  produce  more  than  we  can 
use,  we  propose  to  sell  on  a  wholesale  basis  in  the  open 
market.  We  have  to  do  this  in  order  to  provide  work 
for  these  men  or  turn  them  down.  It  is  my  belief  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  in  technical  training  the  State 
as  a  whole  will  get  back  much  more  than  it  spends.  We 
hope  to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  the  State.  .  .  .  During  the  last 
few  months  I  have  become  tremendously  interested  in 
sugar  cane,  rice  and  staple  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  etc. 
During  my  recent  brief  visit  to  California  I  compared 
their  situation  with  our  own,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  State  has  us  bested  in  only  two  instances.  Our 
land  is  as  fertile  as  theirs  and  we  have  a  good  climate. 
The  two  fundamental  things  they  have  that  we  do  not 
have  are  first — aggressive  citizenship  that  believes  they 
have  the  best  in  the  world  and  work  from  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night;  and  second,  they  have  capital 
and  use  it  for  preparation  of  greater  production.  We 
can  improve  these  two  situations.  We  have  to  get  the 
capital  and  we  have  to  be  willing  to  work.  .  .  .  The 
sugar  cane  growers  have  cooperated  more  than  any  other 
class  along  scientific  investigations.  The  University  will 
be  very  happy  to  continue  its  work  in  this  field  and  the 
Experiment  Station  is  doing  everything  to  provide  the 
information  and  scientific  knowledge  covering  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  cane  products  in  the  State." 
President  Smith  remarked  that  he  believed  the  sugar 
industry  could  be  brought  back  and  said  that  he  is 
with  and  for  the  sugar  cane  industry  of  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Dowell,  in  reviewing  the  agricultural  situation  in 
this  State  as  expressed  by  President  Smith,  stated  that 
he  had  been  in  every  section  of  this  country  except  the 
extreme  northwest  and  the  extreme  northeast  and  that  he 
felt  safe  in  saying  that  this  State  has  a  higher  percentage 
of  real  good  land  than  any  other  State  in  the  south. 
"I  hate  been  impressed  with  the  farm  people  over  the 
entire  State.  We  have  a  large  number  of  farmers  that 
are  constant  students  of  their  business,  a  large  group 
of  farmers  of  the  very  highest  intelligence.  Another 
thing  we  need  to  be  proud  of  is  that  the  farmers  of 
this  State  have  shown  great  interest  in  research  work, 
and  the  interest  shown  by  those  in  attendance  at  these 
meetings   is   very  gratifying." 

In  introducing  Director  J.  W.  Bateman  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  Dr.  Dowell  stated  that  the  Experiment 
Stations  needed  an  agency  to  take  experimental  work 
out  to  the  farmers.  Director  Bateman  expressed  his  in- 
terest in  the  work  and  in  the  contacts  of  the  county 
agents  out  in  the  State  with  the  farmers.  He  also  told 
of  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  cane  territory  that  the  Ex- 
tension Division  is  planning  to  hold  in  cooperation  with 
the   Experiment   Station   workers. 

Dr.  Dowell  then  called  on  Professor  W.  R.  Dodson  of 
the  United  States  Experimental  Live  Stock  Farm  at 
Jeanerette.  Professor  Dodson  stated  his  interest  in  the 
work  and  also  stated  that  he  had  been  associated  in  the 
work  since  1894  and  that  his  interest  was  just  as  keen 
as  it  had  ever  been  and  that  he  was  at  all  times  glad 
to  be  of  whatever  assistance  he  could  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  Louisiana.  In  commenting  on  what  Professor 
Dodson  had  to  say,  Dr.  Dowell  stated  that  all  were  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  of  the  history  of  his 
work  and  that  the  Experiment  Station  is  always  glad  to 


have  him  present  at  all  meetings. 

Dr.  Dowell  in  introducing  Mr.  Stephen  Munson  of  the 
League's  Contact  Committee  said  that  the  sugar  planters 
of  the  State  are  indebted  to  this  Committee,  which  meets 
once  a  month  at  the  University  and  the  members  of 
which  generously  spent  their  time  and  money  in  attending 
these  meetings.  Dr.  Dowell  expressed  the  Experiment 
Station's   appreciation   of   their   work   and   interest. 

Mr.  Munson  asked  the  question  "What  are  the  best 
varieties  to  plant"  and  stated  that  as  the  work  of  the 
Station  is  very  largely  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tag- 
gart,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  he 
would  ask  him  to  answer. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Director,  expressed  his 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  variety  problem.  Mr.  Taggart 
commented  on  the  varietal  cane  growing  contracts  for 
this  year.  He  thought  we  must  depend  largely  on  P.O.J. 
234.  Some  of  the  other  varieties  will  give  higher  sucrose 
but  only  later  in  the  season,  so  with  that  knowledge 
we  must  naturally  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  greater 
part  of  our  planting  must  be  P.O.J.  234.  He  then  con- 
sidered the  Co.  281,  which  will  go  good  in  sucrose  a  little 
later  in  the  season,  and  compares  favorably  with  D-74. 
This  variety  is  not  as  mature  early  in  the  season  as 
the  234  but  with  any  favorable  weather  we  can  expect 
this  cane  to  compare  favorably  with  the  234.  It  will 
outyield  the  234  in  tonnage,  particularly  the  stubble  crop. 
The  first  year  stubble  is  equal  to  plant  cane;  the  second 
year  is  equal  to  or  superior  to  first;  the  third  year  stub- 
ble is  just  as  good  and  the  fourth  year  stubble  excellent. 
In  regard  to  the  stubble  crop,  we  find  a  short-coming 
with  the  P.O.J.  234.  We  can  make  fairly  satisfactory 
yields  of  plant  cane  and  if  weather  conditions  are  satis- 
factory we  can  get  fairly  good  yields  of  first  year  stub- 
ble; but  if  the  weather  conditions  are  not  right  the 
second  year  stubble  and  third  year  stubble  of  P.O.J.  234 
are  low  and  we  rarely  see  fourth  year  stubble.  "After 
Co.  281  I  lean  to  the  P.O.J.  36-M  for  the  river  soil," 
said  Mr.  Taggart.  "For  the  soil  around  Franklin  or 
around  Lafayette  P.O.J.  36  is  about  as  good  as  the  36-M; 
but  that  is  not  true  on  the  river  soil  except  on  special 
plantations.  P.O.J.  213  is  a  wonderful  cane  to  grow,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  red  rot  and 
under  favorable  conditions  may  behave  as  it  did  last 
year  which  was  quite  disastrous.  It  should  be  retained 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  replant,  should  conditions  in 
the  next  few  years  justify  going  back  to  this  variety. 
The  last  of  the  commercial  varieties  is  C.P.  807,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  most  thrifty  canes  we 
have  been  able  to  give  to  you.  We  know  this  cane  will 
cut  to  capacity  but  it  is  a  high  fibred  cane  and  the  ques- 
tion is  between  yourselves  and  the  mill  that  handles 
your  cane  as  to  whether  the  mill  can  handle  this  variety. 
Be  sure  to  get  this  information  from  your  mill  before 
you   plant   this   cane." 

Dr.  Dowell  stated  that  Dr.  M.  G.  Snell  of  the  Animal 
Industry  Research  Department  and  Mr.  Taggart  had 
been  working  on  blackstrap  molasses  feeding  and  he  in- 
troduced Dr.  Snell.  Dr.  Snell  reported  on  the  work 
being  carried  on  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  molasses 
that  can  be  fed  in  place  of  corn.  "Our  bulletin  on  this 
work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be 
available  very  soon,"  said  Dr.   Snell.  / 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  of  the  Government  Station  at  Houma 
was  introduced.  Dr.  Abbott  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  invitation  to  address  such  an  audience.  He  spoke 
on  red  rot,  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  State.  We  all  are  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  it  affects  the  growing  stalks,  that 
it  rots  the  seed  cuttings,  thereby  reducing  stands  and 
causing  stubble  deterioration.  Of  the  commercial  varie- 
ties P.O.J.  213  is  the  most  susceptible  to  this  disease. 
Our  aim  is  to  find  resistant  varieties.  At  the  present 
time  Co.  281  stands  up  against  red  rot  very  well  with 
few  exceptions;  P.O.J.  234  is  quite  resistant  and  under 
our  field  conditions  shows  very  little  red  rot.  Another 
thing  which  we  must  take  into  consideration  and  tfeat  is 
the  date  of  planting.  If  we  are  to  plant  P.O.J.  213  at 
all,  we  must  do  so  not  later  than  October  10.  This  is 
the  latest  date  at  which  this  variety  can  be  safely 
planted.  Another  factor  is  the  kind  of  soil.  We  cannot 
safely  plant  P.O.J.  213  on  black  land.  C.P.  807  has  with- 
stood red  rot  on  black  land  and  Co.  281  and  P.O.J.  234 
may  be  safely   planted   on   it   under   ordinary   conditions. 
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The  selection  of  seed  is  another  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  the  final  factor,  and  one 
which  is  very  important,  is  the  depth  of  planting.  If 
the  cane  is  covered  more  than  5  or  6  inches,  germination 
is  retarded  and  red  rot  occurs.  On  one  plantation,  in 
particular,  cane  had  been  planted  8  to  12  inches  deep. 
It  is  hard  to  avoid  too  deep  planting,  but  I  think  it  would 
pay  to  go  over  the  fields  later  on  and  in  places  where 
cane  is  not  coming  up  properly,  find  out  if  this  is  true 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  remove  some  of  the  dirt.  See 
that  your  cane  is  not  covered  too  deeply. 

Dr.  Dowell  expressed  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Abbott  for  his 
interesting  talk  and  further  stressed  the  depth  of  plant- 
ing cane. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Edgerton  of  the  Plant  Pathology  Depart- 
ment spoke  of  the  diseases  of  economic  importance  in 
the  State.  The  deterioration  of  cane,  growth  deteriora- 
tion, root  rot  including  red  rot,  etc.,  are  extremely 
important,  he  said,  and  responsible  for  much  poor  cane 
growth.  There  are  two  varieties  which  are  susceptible 
to  stubble  deterioration,  P.O.J.  213  and  234.  The  factors' 
which  affect  these  canes  are  not  present  each  year.  In 
other  words,  failure  in  213  one  year  doesn't  mean  failure 
another  year,  the  conditions  of  the  winter  with  cold,  wet 
spring  being  factors.  We  know  less  about  mosaic  at  the 
present  time  than  we  have  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  P.O.J.  213  cane  was  practically 
free  of  mosaic  disease  and  the  few  plants  which  became 
infected  would  lose  the  mosaic  in  the  growing  season. 
That  condition  is  not  true  at  the  present  time.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  mosaic  spread  rapidly  in  213  and 
in  some  cases  there  was  a  very  high  percentage.  Co. 
281  remained  immune  to  the  mosaic  for  several  years 
after  it  was  introduced,  even  though  it  was  planted  in 
fields  where  mosaic  was  present,  until  the  present  time. 
Mosaic  by  itself  would  not  destroy  a  sugar  cane  field. 
C.P.  807  is  the  only  one  remaining  free  of  the  mosaic. 
In  some  of  our  new  seedlings  we  have  noticed  a  yellow 
type  of  mosaic  which  we  know  as  the  "severe  mosaic" 
and  which  is  extremely  destructive.  This  is  so  destruc- 
tive that  we  are  eliminating  all  varieties  showing  this 
severe  type. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds  of  the  Entomology  Department  sum- 
marized the  work  of  the  Department.  The  insecticidal 
control  of  the  cane  borer  was  stressed,  and  also  the  de- 
struction of  the  borers  in  the  corn  in  the  spring.  "The 
factor  which  we  have  given  most  of  our  attention  to," 
said  he,  "is  the  control  of  the  borer  by  field  colonization 
of  the  little  egg  parasite,  Trichogramma  minutum.  Such 
field  colonization  has  actually  resulted  in  reducing  the 
borer  population  by  50%  or  more  in  the  cane,  and  the 
total  cost  for  this  operation  is  less  than  $1.00  per  acre. 
It  is  the  most  economical  and  dependable  method  of 
borer  control." 


Freight  Rates  on  Cane  and  Sugar 

On  October  4th,  on  the  petition  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  held  a  hearing  at  the  Gordon  Hotel  in 
Lafayette,  La.,  on  the  subject  of  lower  freight  rates 
on  sugar  cane.  The  League's  case  was  handled  by 
its  regular  counsel,  Mr.  Edgar  Moulton,  of  the  New 
Orleans  Joint  Traffic  Bureau  and  the  railroads  were 
represented  chiefly  by  Attorney  Esmond  Phelps. 

A  number  of  witnesses  for  both  sides  were  exam- 
ined and  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
now  has  the  matter  under  advisement.  A  decision 
is  expected  any  day  and  the  League  is  confident  that 
it  presented  its  case  convincingly  and  expects  a  favor- 
able ruling  by  the  Commission. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  date 
of  October  11th,  finally  issued  its  ruling  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  exemptions  allowed  by  the  Louisiana  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  15%  blanket  surcharge  granted  to  the  railroads 
on  practically  all  commodities  some  two  or  three 
months  ago.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission  allowed  exemptions  from 
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May  we  remind  you  that  our  old  established  policy  of 
service  to  users  of  sugar  equipment  is  still  fully  in  force  ? 

Modern  means  of  communication  and  transportation  enable 
us  to  render  prompt  and  efficient  service. 


PHONE  OR  WIRE 


FULTON  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


PHONE:  CABANY  2260 


Better  Cane  Syrups  . .  • 


\/OU  can  produce  better  cane  syrups  this  season  by  using  Convertit, 
because  it  makes  possible  the  production  of  syrups  of  high  density 
that  will  not  "sugar".  It  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  "dope".  It  is  a  yeast  enzyme,  the  use 
of  which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  will  supply  working  instructions  together  with  quotations 
and  other  information.  Write  us  today. 

.-CONVERTIT 

Tij Vitrified  invertase  of  standardised  activity  It 

The    Nulomoline     Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertit 

109-111  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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A  complete  line 
of  high  quality, 
pure  cane  sugars 


FROM  THE  WORLDS  LARGEST 
SUGAR  REFINERY 


California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation 
San  Francisco,  California 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

Ltd. 

HONOLULU 

SUGAR  FACTORS                        STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 


San    Francisco 
215  Market  St. 


Seattle 
814  2nd  Ave. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
822   Bishop   St. 


Portland 
271   Pine  St. 


AMERICAN  FACTORS,  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,   COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Honolulu 


San   Francisco 


New  York 


C.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 


this  surcharge  on  intrastate  shipments  of  certain  com- 
modities, among  them  sugar  cane  and  raw  sugar. 
The  railroads  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  has  now  ruled  that  the  exception 
in  the  case  of  intrastate  shipments  of  sugar  cane 
may  stand  but  that  the  exception  in  the  case  of  in- 
trastate shipments  of  raw  sugar  must  be  annulled. 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  arranged  for 
its  counsel,  Mr.  Moulton,  and  also  Hon.  Francis  Wil- 
liams, Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission,  to  appear  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October 
17th  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  reconsideration  of  the 
ruling  in  the  case  of  raw  sugar. 


Circular  242 

Dr.  S.  F.  Sherwood,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
asks  us  to  inform  all  the  members  of  the  League  that 
curtailed  appropriations  have  made  it  impossible  to 
send  copies  of  Circular  242  entitled  "Variety  Tests 
of  Sugar  Canes  in  Louisiana  During  1930-31"  broad- 
cast to  all  Louisiana  cane  growers,  but,  until  such 
time  as  the  supply  on  hand  is  used  up,  copies  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  apply  for  them.  Requests  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Insect  Catcher 

A  member  of  the  League  brings  us  the  reprint  ?p- 
pearing  below  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  published 
and  Dr.  Hinds  and  Dr.  Holloway  be  requested  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  simlar  device 
would  be  of  service,  during  the  moth  stage,  in  cur- 
tailing the  activities  of  the  cane  borer.  As  is  gener- 
ally known,  trap  lights  have  been  tried  in  borer  con- 
trol work  but  without  much  result,  but  we  believe 
none  of  them  have  been  used  in  connection  with  a 
suction  device. 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 

Germaine  Coudon,  a  young  woman  who  runs  an 
electrical  supply  shop  at  Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, 
near  Marseilles,  is  being  acclaimed  by  the  Paris 
press  in  a  manner  almost  as  fervent  as  that  which 
followed  the  raising  of  the  seige  of  Orleans  in  1429 
by  the  famous  Joan.  Mile.  Coudon  has  invented  an 
apparatus  which  slays  mosquitoes  by  the  million — 
it  is  cheap,  it  is  portable,  and  has  just  had  a  series 
of  successful  tests  in  the  marsh  which  surrounds  the 
inventor's  home  town. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  tube  set  up  vertically; 
at  the  top  is  an  electric  bulb  emerging  from  a  funnel 
seventy-five  centimeters  in  diameter.  At  the  base 
of  the  tube  is  a  battery  and  small  dynamo,  which 
perform  three  things — they  ignite  the  bulb,  rotate  a 
fan  which  causes  a  strong  current  of  air  to  descend 
the  tube,  and  furnish  a  heat  blast.  The  mosquitoes 
lured  by  the  light  approach  the  funnel  and  are  im- 
mediately sucked  in,  with  all  the  force  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  down  the  tube,  where  the  blast  kills  them. 
A  linen  bag  may  be  provided  so  that  the  insects  can 
be  preserved  in  bulk. 

At  the  recent  experiments,  which  were  attended  by 
several  scientists,  the  bag  weighed  six  pounds  and  its 
contents  were  estimated,  by  an  entomologist  present, 
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to  be  3,400,000  bodies — all  gathered  in  less  than  an 
hour. 

Three  apparatus  will  soon  be  set  to  work  in  the 
swamps  of  Camargue  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone,  habitat  of  wild  bulls  and  picturesque  cattle- 
men, as  well  as  of  mosquitoes.  Others  will  be  set  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  government  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  forests  of  St.  Germaine-Laye,  the 
meadows  of  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau,  and  other 
show  places  near  Paris. 


FOR  SALE 

HARRY  BROS.  GRANULATOR 

(Second   Hand) 
Write 

WILLIAM  T.  COATS 

Interstate   Bank   Bldg.  New  Orleans,   La. 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  M  Yaara 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 


WILL  THE  CANNERS  BUY  YOUR  SUGAR? 

Only  by  careful  and  constant  bacteriological  supervision 
can  you  keep  your  product  sufficiently  free  from  thermo- 
philic infection  (discovered  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  spoilage 
in  canned  goods)  to  come  within  the  standard  that  has  been 
set  by  the   National  Canners'   Laboratories. 

Submit    samples    of    your    sugars    for    analysis. 

Consult    WM.    I,.    OWEN,    Bacteriologist 

(formerly   with    Louisiana   State  University) 
1504    Florida   Street  Baton   Kougre,    La. 


ALL  INSURANCE  ON  THE 

Laboratory  Buildings 

Erected  by 

The  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

for  the  use  of 

THE    U.   S.   DEPT.   OF   AGRICULTURE 

at  Houma,  La. 

has  been  placed  with 

Robert  Gottschalk,  inc. 

914    UNION    ST.,    NEW  .ORLEANS 


Specialists  in  Sugar  Factory  Insurance 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  save  money  on 
your  policies. 


SVEN  JOHNSON  VICE  PRES.& MANAGER. 


3  A   M    U    A  a  V       ■ 

ALLVwVEAR 

ROUNDXRATEJ 


SINGLE 
$2  to  $3 

NEVER  HIGHER, 


OE  £Si 

pMBER. 

SI 

\ 

DOUBLE 
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DELUXE 

SUITES 
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FREE      PARKING 
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INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Only  NATIONAL 
Bank  in  New  Orleans 

Whitney 
National  Bank 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

636   FIFTH  AVE.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


American  Molasses  Co, 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 


WARREN  KEARNY  E.  NEWTON  KEARNY 

Established  1886 

J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

MILL  AND    SUGAR   HOUSE    SUPPLIES 

PAINTS,    OILS,    VARNISHES 

612-526  South  Peters  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS 


MENTE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

I.  T.  Rhea,  President 

(Members  American  Sugar  Cane  League) 

(Stockholders   State   Agricultural    Credit   Corp.) 

New-SUGAR  BAGS   Used 

Double  for  Granulated — or — Single  for  Raw   Sugars 
NEW    ORLEANS       Savannah         Dallas         Houston 


Phones   MAin   0696-0697 


Established   1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

JOBBERS  OF   HARDWARE   AND 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

NEW  ORLEANS,   U.  S.  A. 


The  American 

BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

That  FRIENDLY  BANK 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar   Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone   MAin   0996  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


HIBERNIA  BANK  &  TRUST  GO. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 
'Make  Our  Nearest  Branch   Your  Bank" 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal    Income   Tax   Service 

428-429    Canal    Bank    Bldg.  New   Orleans,    La. 
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The  Preposterous  Philippines 

In  the  Far  East  there  has  now  risen  to  frightful  stature  the  spawn  of  a  serious  mistake  and 
something,  in  a  precautionary  sense,  will  have  to  be  done  about  it. 

When  the  early  Romans  first  captured  a  barbarian  they  probably  did  not  know  exactly  what 
to  do  with  him  except  to  exhibit  him  in  chains  and  then  kill  him.  As  time  went  on  and  they  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  spoils  of  war,  especially  territorial  spoils,  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  them  increased  in  complexity  and  finally  the  ethnological  crazy  quilt  that 
they  accumulated  got  wrapped  all  around  them  and  smothered  them  to  death. 

When  the  Spanish  American  War  of  1898  was  over  the  United  States,  as  completely  without 
experience  in  regard  to  captured  alien  territory  and  peoples  as  was  the  first  of  the  Tarquins, 
found  itself  in  possession  of  certain  tropical  islands,  formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  and  of  these 
the  most  curious  and  amazing,  so  far  as  their  inhabitants,  climate,  flora  and  fauna  were  con- 
cerned were  the  Philippines.  They  contained  a  whole  menagerie  of  savage  life,  as  far  removed 
from  American  standards  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of.  Many  of  the  Filipinos  belonged  to  a 
cult  that  ate  dogs.  Thousands  of  others  were  known  as  head  hunters,  because  they  hunted  human 
heads,  more  or  less  successfully,  and  when  they  got  one  they  dried  it  and  converted  it  by  certain 
processes  into  a  small  household  toy.  Others  were  fanatical  Mohammedans  and  still  others  were 
celebrated  because  of  their  prehensile  toes,  which  they  used  nearly  as  well  as  they  did  their 
fingers.  These  tatooed  their  bodies,  wore  no  clothes  but  a  geestring,  were  less  than  5  feet  high 
and  black  as  ink.  Julius  Caesar,  gazing  on  his  prisoners,  never  saw  the  like.  If  he  had  he  would 
have  put  them  to  the  sword  in  the  practical  fashion  of  his  day. 

To  the  United  States,  however,  the  Philippines  were,  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition,  a  mar- 
velous novelty.  To  begin  with,  the  initial  overseas  conquest  of  our  history  thrilled  and  tingled. 
We,  a  people  of  the  church,  the  home  and  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  had  gone  across  the  wide 
Pacific,  where  we  fought  and  slew,  and  there  we  captured  3141  most  extraordinary  islands.  What 
should  we  do  with  them?  We  could  not  (alas!)  sink  them,  and  all  there  was  on  them,  in  the  sea, 
so  we  kept  them  and  coddled  them.  We  committed  the  mistake  that  Rome  made  in  her  dotage. 
When  she  was  only  112  years  old,  as  we  were  when  we  took  the  Philippines,  she  had  more  lusty 
sense.  We  now  find  that  the  products  of  those  islands,  admitted  into  our  country  indiscriminately 
as  a  part  of  a  ridiculous  policy  of  altruism,  to  compete  with  similar  products  made  here,  are 
driving  out  of  business  a  great  many  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  driving  out  of  house 
and  home  the  employes  of  those  establishments  numbering  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands. 
To  say  that  something  has  to  be  done  about  it  is  to  put  it  mildly.    The  zoological  collection  has 
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become  predacious,  and  is  eating  us  up. 

It  has  not  become  thus,  however,  on  its  own 
initiative,  having  none,  or  at  least  very  little. 
In  putting  a  stop  to  what  is  going  on  we  shall 
hurt  few  of  the  heterogenous  people  we  took 
over  from  Spain,  and  in  whose  behalf  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that  they  are 
our  little  brown  brothers,  which  we  think  none 
of  the  proponents  of  the  pretty  thought  will 
admit  themselves  except  quite  academically. 
The  exploitation  of  the  Philippines  and  the  ex- 
portation of  cheaply  produced  commodities 
therefrom  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
is  being  carried  on  principally  by  people  of 
various  European  nationalities,  who  send  the 
profits  of  their  operations  to  Europe,  and  by 
some  avaricious  and  acquisitive  Americans,  who, 
seeing  that,  as  a  nation,  the  United  States  in- 
variably thinks  of  its  home  folks  only  on  the 
29th  of  February,  if  then,  while  always  recep- 
tive to  any  tale  about  other  people  if  it  be 
sufficiently  pathetic,  have  erected  various  estab- 
lishments in  the  Philippines  to  produce  vegeta- 
ble oils,  sugar,  tobacco,  lumber  and  other 
staples,  using  the  cheap  labor  of  the  unsophis- 


ticated natives  of  the  islands,  and  easily  under- 
selling the  producers  of  similar  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  where  such  commodities  are 
made  by  self  respecting  white  Americans,  whose 
toes  are  merely  funny  little  stubs  on  the  ends 
of  their  feet  and  who  are  accustomed  to  living 
in  houses,  to  dressing  in  decent  clothes,  and 
to  supporting  an  affable,  if  expensive,  oligarchy 
of  tax  collectors. 

There   are   shipped   annually   to   the   United 
States  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  free  of  all 
duty,  over  300,000,000  pounds  of  vegetable  oil, 
besides  over  300,000,000  pounds  of  the  raw  copra 
from  which  the  oil  is  extracted  here.    There  is 
likewise  shipped  into  the  United  States  every 
year  from   the  Philippines,   free   of   all   duty, 
nearly  a  million  tons   of  sugar.     Other  com- 
modities shipped  in  large  amounts  include  lum- 
ber, hats,  embroideries  and  tobacco  and  cigars. 
Let  us  look  at  these  figures  with  due  solemni- 
ty.   They  are  not  just  a  group  of  barren  digits. 
A   bale   of   cotton   represents,  on   an   average, 
some  1400  to  1500  pounds  of  cotton  seed,  from 
which  is  extracted  a  little  over  200  pounds  of 
cotton  seed  oil.    The  300,000,000  pounds  of  vege- 
table oil  sent  into  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippines,  therefore,  equals  the  vegetable  oil 
by-product  represented  by  a  million  and  a  half 
bales  of  our  cotton,  and  the  oil  extracted  from 
the   300,000,000   pounds   of   copra   represents   a 
large    additional    quota.     This    is   all    dumped 
without  restriction  into  the  United  States  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  are  trying 
frantically  to  make  a  living  raising  and  selling 
cotton  and  cotton  seed,  and  failing  at  the  job. 
To  make  things  worse,  the  Philippines  are  now 
shipping  us  large  quantities  of  peanuts,  for  oil 
extraction  purposes.     So  far  as  sugar  is  con- 
cerned, the  production  of  it  in  the  Philippines 
has  increased  from  155,000  tons  just  prior  to 
the  World  War  to  upwards  of  900,000  tons  esti- 
mated for  the  current  year.    The  especial  men- 
ace of  Philippine  sugar  is  that  its  producers 
can  make  it  so  cheaply  that  they  seem  to  care 
nothing  for  price.    Offered  nearly  always  at  a 
concession  under  the  market  to  effect  an  imme- 
diate sale,  it  serves  to  batter  down  quotations 
by  a  sort  of  cog  and  ratchet  system  that  leaves 
not  only  the  American  sugar  producers,  but  the 
Cuban     sugar     producers     as     well,     standing 
aghast.     Possessed   of  as  favorable  a  climate 
for  sugar  production  as  there  is  in  the  world, 
with  unlimited  labor  of  the  lowest  and  cheapest 
type,  the  Philippines  can  produce  sugar  at  an 
astonishingly  low  figure  and  with  free  access 
to   our   otherwise   protected    American    market 
they  are  well  on  the  way  to  a  monopoly  of  it. 
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Our  tobacco  growers  and  cigar  manufacturers 
are  not  so  overwhelmed  with  orders  that  they 
can  with  equanimity  witness  the  undermining 
of  their  market  by  Philippine  tobacco  and 
cigars,  nor,  in  fact,  are  any  American  producers 
of  anything  so  oversold  that  they  require 
their  output  to  be  supplemented  by  free  im- 
ports from  the  Philippines.  Exactly  the  oppo- 
site is  the  case,  critically  so. 

It  is  not  reasonable  that  an  ethnological  con- 
glomerate 7000  miles  away  from  us,  acquired 
by  the  accident  of  war  and  with  which  we 
have  nothing  at  all  in  common,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  spread  the  industrial  poison  of  its 
exploited  black,  brown  and  yellow  inhabitants 
to  where  we  stand  and  labor  in  America.  Some 
sort  of  quarantine  against  it  is  a  crying  neces- 
sity. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  United  States 
Congress  that  assembles  in  December  should  be 
to  recognize  the  urgency  of  this  case  and  to 
act  on  the  wholesome  theory  that  to  allow 
American  producers — of  anything — to  be  in- 
jured by  the  competition  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  is — considering  how  the  islands  were 
acquired,  who  lives  there,  and  their  economic 
history — preposterous. 


The  Liquid  Sugar  Case  Progresses 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  argument  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Appellant,  vs. 
the  United  States,  Appellee,  was  heard  on  Wednes- 
day, October  12th,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  United 
States  was  represented  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Charles  D.  Lawrence,  who  also  represented 
the  Government  in  the  lower  court.  The  Domestic 
Sugar  Producers  Association,  of  which  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  a  member,  appeared  as  amici 
curiae  through  Judge  Marion  DeVries. 

The  United  States  Customs  Court  having  in  most 
particulars  sustained  the  contentions  of  our  attorneys 
in  the  first  instance,  the  briefs  filed  at  this  time 
have  to  a  large  extent  covered  the  case  as  it  was 
presented  at  the  trial  in  New  York. 

The  assistant  Attorney  General  made  a  very  con- 
cise statement  and  argument  restricted  to  the  follow- 
ing points: 

"I.  The  record  plainly  discloses  that  the  im- 
portation is  not  a  sugar  syrup  commercially,  com- 
monly, or  in  any  statutory  sense.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, dutiable  directly  under  paragraph  502  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of   1930. 

"II.  The  similitude  clause  in  paragraph  1559  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  cannot  be  properly  invoked 
to  bring  the  article  within  the  terms  of  paragraph 
502  of  said  Act. 

"III.  The  merchandise  was  properly  assessed 
for  duty  at  the  rate  applicable  to  sugar  under 
paragraph  501  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  by  virtue 


of  the  'mixed  materials'  clause  in  paragraph   1559 
of  said  Act. 

"IV.  There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  methods  employed  in  manufacturing,  transport- 
ing, invoicing  and  entering  the  merchandise  into 
the  United  States." 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  are  succinctly  stated  as  follows: 

"1.  There  was  absolute  failure  on  the  part  of 
appellant  to  establish  that  the  merchandise  is  com- 
mercially known  as  sugar  syrup  under  well  known 
rules  for  proof  of  that  fact.  A  solution  of  the  kind 
under  consideration  is  not,  and  never  was  known  as 
an  article  of  trade.  Moreover,  it  is  not  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  properly  identify  it  with  any  well  known 
commercial  product. 

"2.  There  was  likewise  a  failure  of  proof  to  es- 
tablish that  the  commodity  is  commonly  known  as 
sugar  syrup.  The  common  meaning  of  the  term 
'sugar  syrup'  was  defined  by  the  courts  several 
years  ago  in  the  Cresca  case,  supra.  That  mean- 
ing has  received  legislative  approval  and  adoption 
by  its  reenactment  into  the  tariff  act  of  1930.  That 
question  is  therefore  stare  decisis.  Moreover,  the 
commodity  is  new,  unique  and  experimental.  It  is 
not  commonly  known  to  manufacturers,  dealers, 
administrative  departments  of  the  Government,  or 
the  generality  of  the  public.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
known  as  sugar  syrup  in  any  proper  sense. 

"3.  It  is  not  dutiable  as  a  sugar  syrup  by  sim- 
ilitude of  material,  quality,  texture  or  use  because 
substantial  similarity  in  any  of  those  particulars 
does  not  exist. 

"4.  If,  as  alternatively  claimed  by  appellant,  the 
commodity  is  an  unenumerated  article,  paragraph 
1559  declares  how  it  shall  be  assessed  for  duty.  It 
is  there  provided  that  'on  articles  not  enumerated, 
manufactured  of  two  or  more  materials,  the  duty 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at  which  the 
same  would  be  chargeable  if  composed  wholly  of 
the  component  material  thereof  of  chief  value.' 
Sugar  being  the  component  material  thereof  of 
chief  value,  it  is  properly  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
1.7125  cents  per  pound,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
501.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  rate  adopted  by 
the  collector  of  customs  was  the  correct  one, 
whether  the  importation  be  regarded  as  sugar  in 
fact  or  as  a  mixed  material  unenumerated  in  which 
sugar  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 
"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  this  court  should  affirm  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below." 

The  brief  submitted  by  Judge  DeVries  also  sup- 
ported the  decision  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Customs  Court,  but  went  farther  by  recommending 
and  praying  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
should  be  affirmed  with  certain  specific  instructions 
as  to  liquidation.  These  court  instructions  would 
have  to  do  not  only  with  the  final  adjudication  of 
the  matters  before  the  Court  presently,  but  will  form 
the  judicial  basis  of  adjudications  in  cases  where 
artifice  is  resorted  to  to  defeat  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  to  circumvent  the  law.  The  recommendations  in 
the  brief  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  importation  is  held  dutiable  directly 
as  'Sugars  *  *  *  testing  by  the  polariscope  not 
above   seventy-five   sugar   degrees    *     *     *    1.7125 
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cents  per  pound,  and  for  each  additional  sugar 
degree,'  etc.,  either  by  taking  into  consideration 
the  sugar  content  only  thereof,  or  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  whole  importation — holding  both 
included  within  the  designation  'sugar,'  etc.  in  501, 
liquidation  should  be  ordered  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  the  court  determines  the  importation 
dutiable  directly  as  or  by  similitude  to  'sugar'  ac- 
cording to  and  by  reason  of  the  dry  sugar  content 
only  of  the  solution,  liquidation  should  be  ordered 
at  the  applicable  rate  under  501  as  shown  by  the 
polariscopic  test  of  the  dry  sugar  content  of  the 
solution. 

"Ordinarily  in  that  view  the  basis  of  calculation 
of  duties  would  be  the  weight  of  the  dry  sugar 
content  of  the  solution,  but,  in  the  view  that  Ap- 
pellant has  imported,  entered  and  paid  duties  upon 
the  solution  as  an  entirety  and,  as  stated  by  the 
court  below  (R.  254),  made  an  importation  which 
is  in  fact  'sugar  disguised,'  its  identity  being  'dis- 
guised by  immersion  in  water,'  the  doctrine  of 
United  States  v.  Ranlett  &  Stone,  172  U.  S.  133, 
146,  applies: 

"  'Moreover,  where  merchandise  liable  in  large 
part  to  duty  is  entered  as  exempt  therefrom, 
the  collector  has  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
mingling  was  intentional  and  with  design  to 
evade  the  revenue  laws;  and  hence  even  where 
the  confusion  of  goods  is  accidental  or  not 
fraudulent  in  fact,  and  forfeiture  is  not  in- 
curred, it  yet  devolves  upon  the  importer  to 
show  what  part  of  the  whole  he  contends  should 
not  be  taxed.' 

"In  that  view  liquidation  should  be  at  the  dry 
sugar  rate  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  applied  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  importation. 

"(b)  If  the  court  determines  that  the  solution 
as  an  entirety  is  dutiable  directly  or  by  similitude 
to  'sugars,'  etc.,  as  provided  in  paragraph  501, 
liquidation  should  be  at  the  rate  provided  for 
sugars  testing  less  than  75  sugar  degrees,  the  im- 
portation as  such  testing  45.50  sugar  degrees,  es- 
timated upon  the  weight  of  the  whole  importation. 
The  assessment  so  made  should  stand. 

"(2)  If  the  court  should  determine  that  the 
importation  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  fixed  upon 
'sugars,'  etc.  under  paragraph  501,  by  virtue  of  the 
mixed-material  clause  of  paragraph  1559,  then  re- 
liquidation  should  be  ordered  at  the  applicable  rate 
under  501  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test  of  the 
dry  sugar  content  of  the  importation  calculated 
upon  the  weight  of  the  whole  importation. 

"The  court  is  respectfully  reminded  that  while 
these  details  of  liquidation  applied  to  this  importa- 
tion may  be  small,  this  is  a  test  importation  hop- 
ing for  more  to  come,  wherefore  this  detail  of  ac- 
curate liquidation  might  determine  the  wisdom  or 
profit   of   like    future    importations. 

"With  the  deference  and  responsibility  due  this 
Honorable  Court  as  officers  thereof  amici  curiae,  it 
is  stated  that  it  is  our  opinion,  after  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  facts  of  this  record  and  the  law  appli- 
cable thereto,  that  this  imported  solution  is  duti- 
able directly  under  that  part  of  paragraph  501  pro- 
viding for  'Sugars  *  *  *  testing  by  the  polaris- 
cope  not  above  seventy-five  degrees  *  *  *  1.7125 
cents  per  pound,  and  for  each  additional  sugar 
degree     *     *     *     three   hundred   and  seventy-five 
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ten-thousandths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,' 
etc.,  according  to  the  polariscopic  test  of  the  dry 
sugar  content  thereof  estimated  upon  the  total 
weight  of  the  importation." 

Although  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
has  a  very  full  docket,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  decision  in  this  important  'diluted  sugar'  case 
during  the  winter  months,  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  the  matter  presented  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  April,  should  a  writ  of  certiorari 
be  asked.  However,  there  is  considerable  doubt  that 
the  case  will  be  taken  beyond  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Anyhow,  there  is  a  rumor  in  sugar  circles  that  an- 
other scheme  to  avoid  paying  duty,  by  subterfuge,  has 
been  worked  out  by  an  importer  or  importers,  through 
which  raw  sugar  would  be  brought  in  as  molasses  or 
something.  In  the  minds  of  some  big  shots  in  sugar, 
all  of  this,  like  Mr.  Lakin  stirring  hatred  against  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America,  comes  under  the 
head  of  good  smart  business. 


Electrical  Insect  Catcher 

U.  S.  Sugar  Cane  Insect  Laboratory,  8203  Oak  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

October   19,   1932. 
Editor  Sugar   Bulletin: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  the  Sugar 
Bulletin  for  October  15  concerning  an  electrical 
insect  catcher.  I  understand  that  this  is  a  small  ap- 
paratus which  attracts  insects  to  light,  draws  them 
into  a  funnel,  and  then  kills  them  by  heat. 

This  device  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  machine  tested 


a  number  of  years  ago  at  Georgia  Plantation, 
Mathews,  La.  There  was  a  strong  light  at  the 
large  end  of  an  immense  funnel,  and  back  of  the  fun- 
nel there  was  a  vacuum  fan.  The  whole  was  mount- 
ed on  a  wagon,  and  was  pulled  along  the  roads  and 
headlands  at  night.  Borer  moths  and  other  insects 
would  fly  to  the  light  and  be  sucked  in  by  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  which  was  so  strong  that  they  were  im- 
mediately  killed,    without    any   heat   being   necessary. 

Not  only  this  machine,  but  also  a  gigantic  gaso- 
line flame  was  used  at  the  same  time  at  Georgia 
Plantation.  This  flame  was  caused  by  igniting  a 
spray  of  gasoline.  A  plantation  locomotive  pulled 
a  flat  car,  and  tanks  and  pipes  were  rigged  up  so 
that  the  flame,  some  six  feet  high,  leaped  up  from  the 
far  end  of  the  flat  car. 

I  know  that  these  lights  killed  borer  moths.  How- 
ever, I  took  the  position  that  the  planters  were  not 
so  much  interested  in  killing  borer  moths  as  they 
were  in  producing  cane  which  was  free  of  borer.  I 
therefore  said  that  the  test  of  the  matter  was  whether 
there  were  less  canes  bored  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  canes  bored  at 
neighboring  plantations.  It  was  rather  surprising 
that  there  were  more  canes  bored  at  Georgia  than  at 
neighboring  plantations. 

The  explanation  by  the  plantation  people  was  that 
they  killed  their  own  borer  moths,  but  that  the  lights 
attracted  borer  moths  from  the  neighboring  planta- 
tions. The  explanation  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  show 
why  these  were  not  killed  in  turn. 

In  brief,  I  would  say  that  borer  moths  are  attracted 
to  lights   in   their   immediate   vicinity.      I   think   that 
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the  failure  on  Georgia  Plantation  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lights  were  confined  to  the  plan- 
tation railway  and  to  the  roads  and  headlands.  They 
might  have  done  more  good  if  they  could  have  been 
pulled  through  the  fields.  Also,  a  very  large  number 
of  stationary  lights  in  all  the  fields  of  a  plantation 
might  be  worth  trying. 

You  will  see,  however,  that  such  treatments  would 
run  into  money,  and  the  cost  would  probably  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

T.  E.  Holloway, 
Senior  Entomologist. 

Freight  Rates  on  Sugar  Cane 

The  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  has  reliable  in- 
formation that  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion will  within  the  next  two  or  three  days  issue  the 
following  order: 

"ORDERED  that  for  the  transportation  of 
sugar  cane,  by  common  carrier  railroads,  be- 
tween points  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  rules  and  regulations  and  mini- 
mum weights  shall  be  applied: 

Distances  Rates  in  cents  per  ton 

of  2000  pounds 

5  miles  and  less..._ 40 

10  miles  and  over  5 40 

15  miles  and  over  10 45 

20  miles  and  over  15 50 

25  miles  and  over  20 50 

30  miles  and  over  25 55 

35  miles  and  over  30 55 

40  miles  and  over  35 65 

45  miles  and  over  40 ...  65 

50  miles  and  over  45 65 

55  miles  and  over  50 75 

60  miles  and   over  55 75 

65  miles  and  over  60 75 

70  miles  and  over  65 75 


75  miles  and  over  70 

80  miles  and  over  75 

85  miles  and   over  80. 

90  miles  and  over  85. 

95  miles  and   over  90. 


75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


100  miles  and  over  95 75 

MINIMUM  WEIGHT 
Minimum  weight  in  cars  36  feet  6  in.  or  less, 
in  length  (inside  measurement)  15  tons  of  2000 
pounds  each;  in  cars  over  36  feet  6  in.  to  and 
including  40  feet  6  in.  in  length  (inside  meas- 
urement), 20  tons  of  2000  pounds  each,  and  in 
cars  over  40  feet  6  in.  in  length  (inside  meas- 
urement) 25  tons  of  2000  pounds  each.  The 
rates  named  herein  apply  only  when  the  entire 
product  of  the  sugar  cane  is  reshipped  via  the 
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lines  of  the  carriers  participating  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  sugar  cane  to  the  point  of  manu- 
facture, and  said  carrier  will  make  as  low  rates 
as  made  by  other  competing  carriers.  Where 
the  movement  of  sugar  cane  to  the  point  of 
manufacture  is  over  the  line  of  one  carrier 
only,  the  manufactured  product  must  be  re- 
shipped  via  that  line.  Where  the  movement  of 
the  sugar  cane  to  the  point  of  manufacture  is 
via  two  or  more  lines,  the  entire  product  of  the 
sugar  cane  must  be  reshipped  via  the  lines  han- 
dling the  sugar  cane  to  the  point  of  manufac- 
ture. 

It  is  further, 

ORDERED  that  this  order  shall  expire  on 
June  30,  1933,  unless  the  terms  and  provisions 
hereof  are  by  appropriate  order  of  this  Com- 
mission extended  beyond  that  date  on  or  before 
June  30,  1933,  or  unless  sooner  otherwise  can- 
celled, annulled  or  modified." 

The  above  is  the  scale  of  rates  asked  for  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  its  brief  filed  with 
the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission.  Hearing, 
was  held  at  Lafayette,  La.,  on  October  4th,  1932,  at 
which  the  League  presented  witnesses  in  behalf  of 
its  petition  and  at  which  it  was  represented  by  its 
counsel,  Mr.  Edgar  Moulton. 
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Freight  Rates  on  Sugar  Cane 

In  the  November  1st  issue  of  the  SUGAR  BULLETIN  we  published  the  schedule  of  freight 
rates  on  sugar  cane  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  which  we  were  informed  would  shortly  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission.  On  November  3d  a  formal  order  was  issued 
by  the  Commission  promulgating  these  rates,  exactly  as  published,  to  take  effect  10  judicial  days 
from  date  of  order,  which  would  bring  the  effective  date  to  November  17th. 

On  November  10th  the  railroads  affected  filed  a  petition  with  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  for  a  rehearing  which  it  is  unofficially  reported  at  this  writing  that  the  Commission 
will  refuse.  The  effect  of  this  petition  will  be  to  stay  the  application  of  the  new  rates  until  such 
rehearing  occurs,  or,  if  it  is  refused,  the  application  of  the  new  rates  is  stayed  until  the  date  of 
refusal.  Of  course,  if  the  Commission  refuses  the  rehearing  before  November  17th  the  date  of  the 
application  of  the  new  rates  is  not  affected. 

In  the  event  of  a  refusal  by  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  to  grant  a  rehearing  of 
the  case  the  railroads  say  they  will  take  the  case  into  the  Federal  court  and  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  rates,  but  we  hope  that  sober  thought  will  lead  them  away  from  such  a  course. 

For  the  past  many  months  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  held  numerous  conferences 
with  the  railroads  on  the  subject  of  cane  freight  rates  in  an  effort  to  point  out  to  them  the  advis- 
ability, in  their  own  interest,  of  lowering  the  freight  rates  on  sugar  cane  to  prevent  the  bulk  of 
the  cane  movement  going  to  truck  operators,  and  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  recent  hearing  at 
Lafayette,  La.,  based  on  which  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  issued  its  order  of  No- 
vember 3d,  Commissioner  LeBlanc  took  the  railroad  representatives  and  the  representatives  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  into  a  private  room  just  before  the  hearing  opened,  and  urged 
the  railroads  to  enter  into  an  amicable  agreement  for  the  re-adjustment  of  the  rates.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railroads  flatly  refused.  The  case  was  then  tried  and  went  against  them. 
If  they  now  carry  out  their  threat  to  enjoin  the  application  of  the  new  rates  the  members  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  all  others  who  ship  sugar  cane  can  best  defend  themselves  by 
discontinuing  the  use  of  the  railroads  not  only  for  the  shipment  of  cane  but  everything  else  that 
they  ship  to  whatever  extent  it  can  be  done.  The  railroads  have  consistently  claimed  that  the 
transport  of  sugar  cane  is  not  profitable  but  they  have  never  claimed  that  about  the  transport  of 
sugar.  In  fact  they  allege  that  they  have  been  willing  to  carry  the  sugar  cane  unprofitably  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  they  derived  a  few  days  later  from  the  sugar  and  molasses  made  from  it. 
Their  combined  revenue  from  the  cane  and  its  products  is  undoubtedly  profitable  to  them.  They 
probably  feel  secure  in  the  belief  that  the  extensive  use  of  trucks  for  sugar  shipments  is,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  a  difficult  matter,  especially  as  the  freight  rate  on  cane  hauled  by  the  railroads  is 
doubled  unless  the  resulting  sugar  is  shipped  by  the  road  that  hauled  the  cane,  but  the  obstacles 
may  perhaps  be  gradually  overcome.    An  earnest  attempt  to  do  so  is  in  order. 
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The  National  Election 

By   C.  J.  Bourg 


The  national  election  has  made  official  the  man- 
date of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
Democratic  Party  shall  control  the  destinies  of  the 
Nation  during  the  next  four  years.  The  majorities 
were  convincing  that  the  people  wanted  a  change  of 
administration.  It  is  an  opinion  generally  expressed 
that  personalities  entered  but  little  into  the  contest. 
The  depression  had  caused  a  dissatisfaction  through- 
out the  country  and  the  target  for  the  expression  of 
discontent  was  in  practically  all  cases  the  candidate 
who  was  in  office.  The  voters  left  no  doubt  that  they 
not  only  wanted  a  new  deal,  but  they  elected  new 
dealers. 

Naturally  enough,  now  that  the  excitement  has 
abated,  those  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  business 
which  may  be  affected  beneficially  or  adversely  by  a 
change  of  party  in  control,  are  wondering  and  seek- 
ing to  determine  what  will  happen  to  them  after 
March  4th,  when  the  change  of  administrative  heads 
takes  place. 

History  and  the  early  record  discloses  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  the  Free  Trade  party. 
But  a  careful  study  of  the  more  recent  record  shows 
that  except  for  one  or  two  isolated  individuals,  the 
Democratic  leaders  and  members  of  Congress  from 
Democratic  States  are  supporting  some  form  of  tariff 
protection.  True  it  is  that  many  of  them  still  vote 
more  often  for  protection  to  products  of  their  own 
States,  but  in  tariff  fights  of  recent  years  the  spirit 


of  fair  play  has  prevailed  and  we  find  that  more 
Democrats  are  willing  to  accord  to  the  products  of 
other  States  the  same  measure  of  protection  which 
they  seek  for  their  own  local  products. 

The  development  of  industries  in  the  South  has 
been  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  change  of  atti- 
tude. Some  economists,  college  professors  and  edi- 
tors delight  in  shouting  "log-rolling"  at  members  of 
Congress  who  are  willing  to  vote  for  duties  that  do 
not  affect  their  State  products,  because  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  from  other  States  in  turn 
vote  in  like  manner  for  their  benefit.  That  is  the 
acme  of  hiding  the  head  in  a  barrel  or  of  outdoing 
the  ostrich.  All  legislation  is  the  result  of  compro- 
mise, whether  in  Congress  or  in  State  Legislatures. 
Our  greatest  statesmen  have  been  men  who  could 
succeed  in  distributing  the  benefits  of  legislation  to 
all  of  the  States.  The  Congressman  who  continu- 
ally opposes  bills  that  come  up  finally  gets  into  a 
position  where  he  cannot  get  a  bill  passed  which  has 
been  introduced  by  him.  There  are  such  men  in 
Congress  today,  but  their  Congressional  life  is  usually 
short  and  their  effectiveness  nominal. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  read  the  votes  on  the 
Tariff  Bill  of  1930,  but  they  reveal  that  the  free 
trader  in  Congress  no  longer  exists.  The  nearest 
approach  left  is  the  member  who  votes  only  for  the 
rates  which  benefit  his  State.  But  even  that  type 
are  mighty  few.  The  Democrats  have  come  to  the 
realization,  in  some  cases  reluctantly,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  this  Nation  industrially  has  been  under 
the  protective  tariff.  Some  still  talk  about  tariff  for 
revenue,  others  advocate  a  competitive  tariff.  The 
average  Democrat  in  Senate  or  House  today  favors 
tariff  protection;  the  only  difference  between  him 
and  the  Republican  across  the  aisle  is  the  amount  of 
the  protection.  They  only  differ  on  "how  much  is 
enough." 

In  fact,  during  the  Spring  of  this  year,  Congress- 
man Crisp  of  Georgia  while  acting  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  introduced  a  tariff  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  his  capacity  of 
Democratic  Leader  in  tariff  legislation  and  it  pro- 
vided two  things:  It  reduced  the  rates  on  all  com- 
modities back  to  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  of 
1922,  except  agricultural  products;  and  second  it 
maintained  the  increases  on  all  commodities  in  the 
Agricultural  Schedule.  Which  means,  in  effect  and  in 
fact,  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  decided  upon 
tariff  protection  as  the  best  national  policy,  and 
were  willing  to  propose  the  rates  that  the  Republican 
Party  had  considered  high  enough,  just  ten  years  ago. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  past  year 
the  actual  leadership  in  the  Senate  which  forced  a 
tariff  on  oil,  was  furnished  by  Democratic  Senators 
from  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  expressions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  who  is  now  to  become  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  March.  The  writer  has  not 
found  anything  in  those  statements  which  would 
cause  fear  of  disastrous  action,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Underwood  Bill.  Certainly  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1932  as  it  pertains  to  tariff,  is  a  much 
stronger  declaration  for  tariff  protection  than  ever 
before  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  platform  of  5912 
upon  which  the  Underwood  Act  was  supposed  to  have 
been  built. 

In  national  Democratic  circles  it  is  well  known  that 
the  leaders  are  opposed  to  tinkering  with  the  tariff 
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at  the  short  session  which  begins  next  month.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  any  change  over  the 
veto  which  would  be  affixed  to  any  tariff  bill,  even 
if  there  was  time  to  legislate. 

Further,  and  this  is  reassuring,  the  Congressional 
leaders  are  advising  against  an  early  Extra  Session 
of  Congress.  They  point  to  the  mistake  which  Presi- 
dent Hoover  made  by  calling  Congress  into  session 
immediately  after  the  inauguration.  They  would 
profit  by  that  experience.  Besides,  they  reason  that 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  will  have  to  appoint  an 
entirely  new  Cabinet  and  it  will  take  those  gentle- 
men several  months  to  work  out  a  complete  orogram 
for  the  new  administration.  It  will  be  wise  and  prac- 
tical statesmanship  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  await  such 
time  as  he  and  his  Cabinet,  after  consultation  with 
their  leaders  in  Congress,  shall  have  adopted  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  must  be  the  basis  for  the 
first  Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, present  outlooks  are  that  such  matters  as  the 
tariff  will  not  come  up  for  action  before  next  Fall, 
at  the  earliest.  In  the  meantime,  relief  bills  and 
appropriations  will  be  cared  for  before  March  4th 
under  Democratic  leadership  in  Congress. 

Some  time  ago  your  attention  was  invited  to  the 
fact  that  in  1913,  only  one  Louisiana  Congressman 
voted  for  tariff  protection  on  sugar  and  against  the 
Underwood  Bill.  In  1932  all  eight  Congressmen 
voted  for  an  increased  tariff  on  sugar  and  seven  voted 
for  the  Hawley-Smoot  Bill.  Now,  we  have  a  com- 
plete delegation  solidly  pledged  and  supporting  this 
industry,  so  important  to  the  progress  and  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  Louisiana.  With  Senator  Huey  P. 
Long  having  led  the  fight  for  the  oil  tariff  in  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year  and  successfully,  and  the 
newly  elected  Senator  John  H.  Overton  an  advocate 
of  protective  tariffs,  we  can  at  least  look  with  con- 
fidence towards  an  active  and  vigorous  representa- 
tion of  our  interests,  when  and  if  the  tariff  is  brought 
before  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  the  Tariff  Commission  is  making 
an  exhaustive  investigation  into  sugar.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  investigation  will  develop  all  facts  and 
influences  which  affect  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
been  following  closely  the  investigation  to  date  that 
it  is  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  which  has  ever 
been  made  by  the  Commission.  Therefore,  it  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  expect  that  the  report  which  will 
be  submitted  by  this  tariff  fact-finding  government 
body,  will  present  a  comprehensive  basis  for  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  action  in  the  future.  This 
report  will  supplant  the  unscientific  and  divided  con- 
clusions of  a  former  Commission  in  1924  and  should 
contain  constructive  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  tariff  on  sugar,  which  will  command  the  respect 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  Philippine  Independence  Bill  listed  for 
action  in  December  and  Cuba  continuing  a  restriction 
of  production  program  that  visualizes  a  complete  re- 
moval of  surplus  sugar  for  importation  to  the  United 
States  in  a  short  time,  we  may  expect  a  situation  in 
sugar  in  the  next  year  where  the  domestic  producer 
will  know  more  definitely  where  he  stands  and  what 
to  expect  for  the  future.  That  will  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  extent  to  which  President  Roose- 
velt will  carry  out  his  plan  to  make  our  foreign  com- 
mercial relations  the  subject  of  international  confer- 
ences.   So  with  an  alert  American  Sugar  Cane  League 


and  a  Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress  sympathetic 
and  capable  of  vigorous  representation  of  our  cause, 
we  can  both  "point  with  pride"  and  say  candidly  we 
do  not  "view  with  alarm." 


Sugar-Producing  Characteristics  of 
Different  Cane  Varieties 

By  C.  A.  Fort  and  C.  F.   Walton,  Jr.,  Carbohydrate 

Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  important  figure  "sucrose  in  cane"  is  not  the 
only  consideration  in  judging  cane  and  evaluating  it 
for  sugar  and  sirup  production.  Non-sugars  in  juice, 
i.  e.,  the  ash  and  organic  non-sugars,  greatly  influ- 
ence the  working  quality  of  the  juice  with  respect  to 
volume  of  muds  in  clarifiers,  fouling  of  heating  sur- 
faces, quality  of  sirup,  and  the  actual  recovery  and 
quality  of  sugar. 

Canes  which  are  characteristically  high  in  mineral 
matter  and  organic  non-sugars  usually  yield  juice  that 
contains  a  relatively  greater  percentage  of  these  sub- 
stances after  clarification.  The  non-sugars  not  elimi- 
nated by  clarification  are  important  factors  in  govern- 
ing the  color  and  flavor  of  table  sirups,  and  the  color, 
keeping  quality  and  refining  cost  of  sugars  of  various 
grades. 

The  results  of  chemical  work  done  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  during  1931-32  on  the  varia- 
tion in  the  composition  of  the  raw  juice  and  corre- 
sponding sirup  from  different  cane  varieties  are  par- 
tially summarized  below.  The  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  coop- 
erated by  supplying  the  cane  samples  and  grinding 
same  on  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  mill, 
which  is  provided  with  hydraulics.  The  canes  studied 
were  P.O.J.  36-M,  P.O.J.  234,  P.O.J.  213,  Co.  281, 
C.P.  807,  and  Co.  290. 

The  analytical  data  for  each  of  the  six  varieties,  all 
of  which  were  grown  under  strictly  comparable  con- 
ditions on  five  widely  separated  test  fields,  were  aver- 
aged— both  for  the  raw  juice  samples  and  for  corre- 
sponding samples  of  sugar-house  effect  sirup  made  by 
vacuum  evaporation  after  standard  clarification.  The 
results  thus  averaged  (five  samples  of  each  variety) 
are  assumed  to  indicate  as  completely  as  possible  in 
one  season's  work  the  outstanding  chemical  character- 
istics of  each  variety. 

Some  of  the  analytical  data  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  percentages  of  reducing  sugars,  organic 
non-sugars,  ash,  lime  (CaO)  and  nitrogen  being  based 
on  total  solids  determined  by  drying.  The  higher  the 
"color  number"  the  darker  the  color. 

Average    Composition    of    Sugar-House    Sirups 
From  Different  Cane  Varieties 


Re- 

Organic 

Color 

True 

ducing 

Non- 

Ash* 

CaO 

Nitro- 

Num- 

Purity 

Sugars 

Sugars 

gen* 

ber 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

P.O.J.   36M__._ 

84.1 

8.2 

4.6 

3.2 

0.28 

0.13 

94 

P.O.J.  213 

84.8 

6.8 

5.0 

3.5 

0.28 

0.16 

160 

Co.  281 

85.8 

5.1 

5.1 

4.0 

0.39 

0.14 

128 

P.O.  J.  234 

85.0 

5.3 

5.8 

3.9 

0.33 

0.16 

268 

C.  P.  807 

83.7 

7.1 

5.4 

3.8 

0.34 

0.11 

213 

Co.  290 

82.2 

8.9 

4.6 

4.3 

0.42 

0.08 

134 

♦Work  on  nitrogen  and  composition  of  the  ash  was 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Fertility  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils. 

1.     P.O.J.  36-M  consistently  has  a  rather  high  con- 
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Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp., 

New  Orleans,  La. 


tent  of  reducing  sugars,  but  its  low  ash,  low  organic 
non-sugars,  and  the  greater  degree  to  which  non- 
sugars  are  eliminated  during  clarification  probably 
compensate  for  higher  reducing  sugar  content.  After 
clarification  and  evaporation  to  sirup,  this  variety 
shows  the  highest  ratio  of  sucrose  to  non-sugars. 
The  effect  sirup  is  the  lightest  colored  and  has  the 
lowest  degree  of  turbidity  of  all  the  varieties  tested, 
these  being  properties  which  are  known  to  yield  the 
best  quality  raw  and  direct  consumption  white  sugars. 

2.  P.O.J.  213  can  be  classified  as  average  in  its 
chemical  qualities  in  nearly  all  respects.  Its  juice 
is  about  70%  darker  in  color  than  that  of  P.O.J. 
36-M,  and  has  the  highest  nitrogen  content,  both  in 
raw  juice  and  effect  sirup,  of  any  of  these  varieties 
(except  P.O.J.  234).  The  high  content  of  nitrogen 
is  objectionable,  as,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  has  a  tendency  to  give  sugar  of  darker  color  and 
poorer  keeping  quality. 

3.  Co.  281  is  characterized  by  its  low  percentage 
of  reducing  sugars,  high  true  sucrose,  and  high  ash. 
Its  sirup  is  lighter  colored  than  that  of  P.O.J.  213, 
and  only  35%  darker  than  that  of  P.O.J.  36-M. 

4.  P.O.J.  234  yields  the  most  highly  colored  sirup 
of  any  of  the  varieties  tested,  being  185%  darker 
than  that  of  P.O.J.  36-M.  The  sirup  is  high  in  nitro- 
gen and  organic  non-sugars,  the  influence  of  which 
tends  to  the  production  of  sugars  of  darker  color  and 
poorer  keeping  quality. 

5.  C.P.  807  is  similar  to  P.O.J.  234  with  respect 
to  the  objectionable  dark  color  of  juice  and  sirup, 
but  in  many  other  respects  it  is  superior  to  P.O.J. 
234,  as  its  juice  and  sirup  contain  less  nitrogen,  lime 
salts  and  non-sugar  compounds. 

6.  The  newer  variety,  Co.  290,  resembles  Co.  281 
most  closely,  being  also  high  in  ash  and  giving  juice 
only  slightly  darker  in  color.  The  juice  has  an  un- 
usually low  nitrogen  content,  but  the  percentages  of 
reducing   sugars    and    lime    salts    are    relatively    high. 

The  sugar-producing  characteristics  of  these  six 
cane  varieties  may  of  course  have  been  influenced 
somewhat  by  seasonal  and  other  conditions.  Impor- 
tant differences  between  these  varieties  obviously  do 
exist,  although  the  data  reported  are  the  preliminary 
results  of  one  season's  work  only  and  should  be  con- 
sidered on  this  basis.  It  is  planned  to  continue  this 
investigation  for  a  longer  period  before  attempting 
to  draw  final  conclusions. 


Motion  Picture 

The  Harcol  Motion  Picture  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  promoting  a  fund  for  the  production 
of  a  motion  picture  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
to  be  made  by  them.  Some  of  those  who  have  been 
approached  by  the  Harcol  Company  in  this  connec- 
tion seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  is  identified  with  the  under- 
taking. This  is  not  the  case.  We  say  this  entirely 
without  prejudice  to  the  enterprise. 


ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

San   Francisco  Seattle  Portland 

215  Market  St.  814  2nd  Ave.  271   Pine  St. 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 

822   Bishop   St. 
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May  we  remind  you  that  our  old  established  policy  of 
service  to  users  of  sugar  equipment  is  still  fully  in  force? 

Modern  means  of  communication  and  transportation  enable 
us  to  render  prompt  and  efficient  service. 


PHONE  OR  WIRE 


FULTON  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


PHONE:  CABANY  2260 


Better  Cane  Syrups  . 


\/OU  can  produce  better  cane  syrups  this  season  by  using  Convertit, 
because  it  makes  possible  the  production  of  syrups  of  high  density 
that  will  not  "sugar".  It  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  "dope".  It  is  a  yeast  enzyme,  the  use 
of  which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  will  supply  working  instructions  together  with  quotations 
and  other  information.  Write  us  today. 

■XONVERTIT 

Yi  Vitrified  invertase  of  standardized  activity  [7 

The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertit 

109-111  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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A  complete  line 
of  high  quality, 
aUuJaLlii^     pure  cane  sugars 


FROM  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SUGAR  REFINERY 


California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation 
San  Francisco,  California 


AMERICAN  FACTORS,  LIMITED 

WHOLESALERS,  COMMISSION  and 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Honolulu        San  Francisco        New  York 


C.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Freight  Rates  on  Sugar  Cane 

Since  the  editorial  on  the  front  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  was  written  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission  has  refused  the  railroads' 
request  for  a  rehearing  on  sugar  cane  rates,  and  the 
railroads  have  gone  into  the  Federal  Court  at  New 
Orleans  and  obtained  a  temporary  injunction.  Argu- 
ment on  the  injunction  is  set  for  November  22nd,  and 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  Louisiana 
Public  Service  Commission  will  join  forces  in  an  effort 
to  have  it  set  aside. 


DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  YOUR  SUGARS 

Store  them  for  better  prices  with 
REBECCA-FABACHER,  Inc. 

WAREHOUSING  and  FORWARDING 

U.  S.  Customhouse  Bonded   Draymen  Operating 

FABACHER  EXPRESS  LINES 
Anthony  E.  Fabacher,  President 
Phone  us  at  RAymond  7113  and  our  rep- 
resentative will  call  to  explain 
our  plan  to  you. 
201-215   Julia   Street  New   Orleans 


The  Cost  of  Cutting  Cane 

Mr.  E.  P.  Munson  has  kindly  supplied  the  Sugar 
Bulletin  with  a  table  designed  to  show,  at  a  glance, 
how  much  cane,  figured  by  compasses,  a  laborer  must 
cut  in  a  day  to  make  the  cost  of  cutting  50^  a  ton. 
Naturally  this  depends  on  the  amount  of  cane  per 
acre  and  how  much  the  cane  cutter  is  paid  per  day. 

The  table  embraces  tonnages  per  acre  running  from 
12  to  38,  and  wages  running  from  25^  per  day  to 
$2.00  per  day.  Taking  an  example  from  it  by  way  of 
illustration,  it  is  seen  that  if  the  tonnage  of  cane  per 
acre  is  20  tons  and  the  laborer  is  paid  wages  of  $1.00 
per  day,  he  must  cut  123  compasses  in  a  day  to 
make  the  cost  of  cutting  cane  50^  per  ton. 

While  the  table  cannot  be  considered  mathemati- 
cally exact  because  the  tonnage  per  acre  has  to  be 
estimated  or  guessed  at,  it  is  exact  enough  for  most 
practical  purposes. 


SCHEDULE  i 

AT  50  CENTS  PER  TON 

Tons  Per  Acre 

12 

51 
102 
153 
204 
255 
306 
357 
408 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

Wages  Per  Day 
.25 

44 

41 

38 

36 

34 

32 

31 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

22 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

.50 

88 

82 

77 

72 

68 

64 

61 

58 

56 

53 

51 

49 

47 

44 

41 

38 

36 

34 

32 

.75 

131 

123 

115 

108 

102 

97 

92 

88 

84 

80 

77 

74 

71 

66 

61 

57 

54 

51 

48 

1.00 

175 

163 

153 

144 

136 

129 

123 

117 

111 

107 

102 

98 

94 

88 

82 

77 

72 

68 

64 

1.25 

219 

204 

191 

180 

170 

161 

153 

146 

139 

133 

128 

123 

118 

109 

102 

96 

90 

85 

81 

1.50 

263 

245 

230 

216 

204 

193 

184 

175 

167 

160 

153 

147 

141 

131 

123 

115 

108 

102 

97 

1.75 

306 

286 

268 

252 

238 

226 

214 

204 

195 

186 

179 

172 

165 

153 

143 

134 

126 

119 

113 

2.00 

350 

327 

306 

288 

272 

258 

245 

233 

223 

213 

204 

196 

188 

175 

163 

153 

144 

136 

129 
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Dumping 


The  Customs  Bureau  at  Washington,  on  November 
9th,  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  alleged  dump- 
ing of  Cuban  sugar,  especially  Cuban  refined  sugar, 
on  the  American  market.  Imports  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  are  said  to  have  been  under  observation  for 
several  months,  and  the  matter  has  now  been  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  decision  of  J.  H.  Kracke,  U.  S. 
Customs  Appraiser  at  New  York,  to  suspend  ap- 
praisements. 

What  constitutes  "dumping"  is  vaguely  understood. 
The  law  defines  it  primarily  as  selling  imported  goods 
in  the  United  States  at  a  price  that  is  below  the  price 
at  which  such  goods  are  sold  in  the  country  of  origin. 
There  are  other  provisions,  but  so  involved  as  to  be 
virtually  useless  unless  the  primary  definition  be  in 
evidence. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  dumping  con- 
sists of  selling  foreign  goods  in  the  United  States  at 
less  than  their  cost  of  production  but  that  is  unfor- 
tunately not  the  legal  definition.  If  it  were,  Cuba, 
during  the  past  many  months,  would  have  been  per- 
petually guilty. 


CASTLE  &  COOKE,  Ltd. 

HONOLULU 

SUGAR  FACTORS  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 


FOR  SALE 

HARRY  BROS.  GRANULATOR 

(Second   Hand) 

Write 
WILLIAM  T.  COATS 

Interstate   Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,   La. 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  58  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON   BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEAN8 


U.  C.  "BOB"  KALAR 

INTERSTATE    BANK    BLDG.-EA.    6683 
Southern   Representative   for 

ZELNICKER,  INC. 

ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
Specializing:    in   Machinery,    Kails,    Equipment,    Tanks,    etc. 
WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED— WHAT   HAVE  YOC   FOR   SALE? 


WILL  THE  CANNERS  BUY  YOUR  SUGAR? 

Only  by  careful  and  constant  bacteriological  supervision 
can  you  keep  your  product  sufficiently  free  from  thermo- 
philic infection  (discovered  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  spoilage 
in  canned  goods)  to  come  within  the  standard  that  has  been 
set  by  the  National  Canners'   Laboratories. 

Submit    samples    of    your    sugars    for    analysis. 
Consult    WM.    I,.    OWEN,    Bacteriologist 

(formerly   with    Louisiana   State  University) 
1504    Florida    Street  Baton    Rouge,    La. 


SVEN  JOHNSON  VICE  PRES.& MANAGER. 
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INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Only  NATIONAL 
Bank  in  New  Orleans 

Whitney 
National  Bank 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 


CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


635   FIFTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 


American  Molasses  Cot 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 


WARREN  KEARNY  E.  NEWTON  KEARNY 

Established  1886 

J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

MILL   AND    SUGAR   HOUSE    SUPPLIES 

PAINTS,    OILS,    VARNISHES 

612-526  South  Peters  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS 


MENTE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

I.  T.  Rhea,  President 

(Members  American  Sugar  Cane  League) 

(Stockholders   State    Agricultural    Credit   Corp.) 

New   SUGAR  BAGS   Used 

Double  for  Granulated — or — Single  for  Raw  Sugars 
NEW    ORLEANS       Savannah         Dallas         Houston 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697 


Established   1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

JOBBERS  OF   HARDWARE   AND 
AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

NEW  ORLEANS,   U.  S.  A. 


The  American 

BANK  &  TRUST  CO. 
NEW  ORLEANS 

That  FRIENDLY  BANK 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar   Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone    MAin  0996  NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


HIBERNIA  BANK  &  TRUST  GO. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 
"Make  Our  Nearest  Branch   Your  Bank" 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEAN3,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal    Income   Tax   Service 

428-429    Canal    Bank    Bldg.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 
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A  New  Source  of  Credit 


As  all  our  readers  probably  know,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  established 
the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.00, 
to  make  loans  direct  to  farmers  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  The  sugar  cane  district 
of  Louisiana  is  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper  of  Franklin,  La.,  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Ward  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  both  of  whom  attended  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Board 
at  Jackson  recently.  The  credit  corporation  has  commenced  business,  and  applications  for  loans 
are  being  received  and  considered  by  the  loan  committee.  It  appears,  however,  that  while  the  Lou- 
isiana strawberry  growers  have  filed  many  applications  for  loans,  the  Louisiana  cane  growers  have 
filed  few,  if  any. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Jackson  Credit  Corporation  will  supplement  existing  credit  corpora- 
tions and  other  lending  agencies,  by  making  loans  direct  to  those  farmers  not  able  to  secure  credit 
from  other  sources  upon  fair  terms,  under  reasonable  requirements,  and  in  ample  time  to  enable 
them  to  efficiently  plant  their  crops  without  neglecting  production  because  of  delay  in  securing 
money  when  needed.  Heed  this  important  statement.  It  seems  to  mean  a  great  deal.  The  Jack- 
son Corporation  can,  moreover,  rediscount  its  loans  directly  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  or  through  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  at 
New  Orleans,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  through  any  intermediary  agricultural  credit 
corporation.  Application  for  loans  is  to  be  made  direct  to  the  Jackson  Corporation  by  the 
individual  or  firm  or  company  that  wants  to  borrow  the  money. 

In  addition  to  satisfactory  character  and  capacity  for  efficient  production,  the  applicant  must 
offer  such  collateral  as  may  be  determined  adequate  by  the  loan  committee,  but  these  require- 
ments prevail  in  all  of  the  Federal  financial  relief  agencies,  and  it  looks  like  this  one  has  less 
inhibitions  about  it  than  its  predecessors,  and  the  information  so  far  available  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  it  really  wants  to  help  our  sugar  cane  farmers  in  a  practical  way  if  it  can.  The  fact 
that  a  Louisiana  sugar  planter  has  been  put  on  the  Board  bolsters  up  this  thought. 

It  is  expected  that  proceeds  of  loans  approved  will  be  available  as  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
year  as  weather  conditions  will  permit  field  operations,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  anybody 
should  wait  until  the  first  of  the  year  to  file  an  application  for  a  loan.  The  time  to  ask  for  a 
loan  is  now,  for  the  formalities  will  probably  consume  all  the  time  between  now  and  Christmas. 

Those  who  have  already  arranged  for  the  financing  of  their  crops  for  next  year  are  of  course 
not  expected  to  make  any  changes  in  their  plans  for  production  credit,  but  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  secure  assurance  of  the  necessary  financing  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  their  plant- 
ing program  have  every  reason  for  making  an  application  to  the  Jackson  Credit  Corporation  for 
a  loan.  Letters  asking  for  loans  or  information  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Harrington  Hilzim, 
Manager,  Regional  Agricultural   Credit  Corporation,  Jackson,  Miss. 
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Quality  of  Sugar-House  Sirup  From 
Canes  Grown  on  Different  Soils 

By  C.  A.  Fort  and  C.  F.  Walton,  Jr.,  Carbohydrate 

Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

One  line  of  investigational  work  at  the  Houma 
Experiment  Station  during  1931  was  a  study  by 
analytical  methods  of  the  difference  in  chemical  com- 
position of  cane  juices  and  sugar-house  effect  sirups 
from  canes  grown  on  different  soils.  This  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  Carbohydrate  and  the  Soil  Fertility 
Divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  The 
data  on  the  composition  of  the  raw  juice  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  Soil  Fertility  Division. 

Samples  of  three  varieties  of  cane  (P.O.J.  213,  Co. 
281,  and  C.P.  807)  were  taken  from  ten  test  plots 
representing  different  soils  (both  sandy  and  black 
lands)  in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  State.  Both 
the  raw  juices  and  the  effect  sirups  made  therefrom 
by  small-scale  evaporation  in  a  model  vacuum  pan, 
after  a  standardized  clarification  treatment  by  the 
sulphitation  process,  were  carefully  analyzed.  The 
data  on  the  three  different  varieties  were  averaged 
for  each  soil,  so  as  to  indicate  as  fairly  as  possible 
the  magnitude  of  the  variations  in  sirup  composition 
resulting  from  differences  in  soil  characteristics. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  composition 
of  the   sugar-house   effect   sirups.      (The    average   in 


each  case  is  for  the  same  three  cane  varieties.)  The 
figures  for  organic  non-sugar  compounds,  reducing 
sugars,  ash,  lime  (CaO),  and  nitrogen  are  percentages 
based  on  total  solids  determined  by  drying.  The 
higher  the  "color  number"  the  darker  the  color;  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  No.  6  black  land  sirup 
the  color  is  about  ZYz  times  as  great  as  for  the  No.  1 
sandy  land  sirup. 

Composition    of    Sugar-House    Sirups    from    Canes 
Grown  on  Different  Soils 


Field 


No.  1  sandy.. 
No.  1  black.. . 
No.  2  sandy.. 
No.  2  black... 
No.  3  sandy. . 
No.  4  sandy.. 
No.  4  blacks- 
No.  5  drained 

black 

No.  6  sandy.  . 
No.  6  black... 


Organic 

Re- 

True 

Non- 

ducing 

Ash 

CaO 

Nitro- 

Purity 

Sugars 

Sugars 

gen 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

85.8 

5.1 

5.6 

3.6 

0.32 

0.08 

84.9 

4.5 

5.8 

4.8 

0.28 

0.10 

82.6 

6.0 

6.3 

5.0 

0.32 

0.24 

86.9 

4.9 

3.5 

4.7 

0.37 

0.11 

87.4 

4.6 

4.5 

3.5 

0.32 

0.07 

84.8 

5.2 

6.8 

3.2 

0.28 

0.17 

87.1 

4.6 

3.7 

4.6 

0.20 

0.07 

88.9 

3.6 

4.6 

2.9 

0.23 

0.04 

83.1 

5.0 

8.2 

3.6 

0.43 

0.14 

78.0 

7.2 

9.6 

5.1 

0.71 

0.34 

Color 
Num- 
ber 


147 
181 
218 
159 
139 
171 
182 

135 
158 
524 


Although  other  constituents  of  the  non-sugar  com- 
pounds were  determined,  this  table  serves  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  variation  in  the  composition  of 
sugar-house  effect  sirups  from  canes  grown  on  differ- 
ent soils.  Some  so-called  black  land  soils  yielded 
canes  of  as  good  a  quality  as  were  produced  on  soils 
classed  as  sandy.  The  excellent  results  from  one  field 
of  well-drained  black  land  indicate  that  drainage  is 
a  very  important  factor.  Although  the  composition 
of  the  sirups  is  directly  related  to  the  maturity  of 
the  canes,  it  is  also  apparent  that  there  is  an  effect 
from   soil   type   independent   of   the   maturity   factor. 

The  data  of  this  preliminary  investigation  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  important  differences  that  exist 
in  the  composition  of  sugar-house  sirups  from  canes 
produced  on  different  soils.  These  differences  are 
reflected  in  the  efficiency  of  sugar-house  operations, 
in  the  quality  of  table  sirup,  and  in  sugar  quality 
and  recovery.  However,  as  so  many  variations  exist, 
both  in  so-called  sandy  and  in  black  lands,  it  is  obvi- 
ously necessary  in  such  an  investigation  to  assemble 
a  much  larger  amount  of  data  in  order  to  make  an 
accurate  evaluation. 


Borer  Parasites  and  Non-Burning 
of  Cane  Trash 

"There  seems  to  be  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
some  sugar  planters  concerning  parasites  of  the  cane 
borer,  said  Dr.  T.  E.  Holloway,  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  at  New  Orleans,  talking  for 
publication  on  November  28th.  "Apparently,"  said 
he,  "the  new  parasites  from  South  America  are  con- 
fused with  the  native  parasite,  Trichogramma."  Dr. 
Holloway  then  went  on  to  say  that  Trichogramma 
is  a  minute  parasite  which  is  present  almost  every- 
where, and  attacks  the  eggs  of  many  kinds  of  moths. 
It  is  abundant  in  nearly  every  Louisiana  cane  field 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  Although  it  is  now  being 
reared  in  laboratories  and  released  in  the  fields,  all 
this  is  simply  to  start  its  activities  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, and  not  to  establish  it  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time. 

The  parasites  from  South  America  are,  first,  a  fly 
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about  the  size  of  a  house  fly,  and  second,  a  wasp 
several  times  larger.  They  attack  the  larva,  or 
"worm,"  of  the  cane  borer.  By  releasing  them  we 
are  attempting  to  add  something  new  to  the  factors 
already  present  which  tend  to  control  the  borer. 
These  parasites  were  not  here  already,  and  they  work 
in  a  different  manner  from  Trichogramma. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  either  new  or  old  para- 
sites can  be  benefited  by  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice of  burning  cane  trash.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  that  an  insect  in  a  large  field  is  or  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  trash  fires,  experiments  carried  on  for 
a  number  of  years  do  prove  that  the  cane  is  less  dam- 
aged by  borers  in  the  fields  which  have  not  been 
burned.  Interested  readers  may  refer  to  U.  S.  De- 
partment Agriculture  Technical  Bulletin  No.  41  for  a 
full  discussion  of  this  subject. 

The  planters  have  always  objected  to  the  extra 
trouble  of  plowing  under  the  trash.  It  must  be 
plowed  under  in  a  certain  way,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Tag- 
gart,  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations,  kindly 
contributed  the  following  suggestions  to  the  bulletin 
mentioned  above: 

"In  plowing  under  cane  tops,  especially  on  land 
where  stubble  is  to  be  held  for  the  following  year, 
the  work  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
injure  the  ratoons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hasten 
decomposition  of  the  trash.  The  last  object  can  be 
best  attained  by  covering  the  tops  with  two  furrows 
by  the  turning  plow,  before  the  green  material  has 
dried  out.  If  the  labor  and  teams  are  not  available 
at  the  time,  it  is  next  best  to  do  the  plowing  when 
the  tops  are  as  wet  as  can  be  handled  without  danger 
of  damaging  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  We 
find  that  two  furrows,  run  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  old  ratoon,  and  at  the  same  time  just  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  trash  lightly,  are  satisfactory. 
This  practice  practically  allows  all  trash  to  be  held 
continuously  in  a  moist  condition  with  free  access  to 
air,  thereby  hastening  oxidation  and  decomposition. 
The  partially  decomposed  vegetable  matter  is  thor- 
oughly and  deeply  buried  at  the  usual  time  in  early 
spring  when  cane  is  off-barred.  Under  average  con- 
ditions of  tonnage  and  winter  rainfall  we  have  found 
that  cane  trash  treated  according  to  this  method  will 
decompose  sufficiently  to  allow  cultivation  of  the 
middles  without  undue  cost  or  inconvenience.  How- 
ever, when  a  heavy  crop  of  tops  has  been  turned 
under  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
throwing  out  the  middles,  unless  the  job  is  undertaken 
in  two  operations.  First,  whatever  implement  is  as- 
signed to  this  task  should  be  run  in  such  manner  as 
to  skim  over  the  main  layer  of  trash;  the  second  fur- 
row can  then  go  deep  enough  to  undermine  any  trash 
which  has  not  been  decomposed,  and  divide  it  along 
the  side  of  the  two  rows  where  the  following  culti- 
vation, preferably  with  a  disc  cultivator,  will  com- 
pletely mix  all  this  organic  matter,  with  its  humus 
and  nitrogen,  into  the  seed  bed." 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  machinery  manufac- 
turers would  offer  a  machine  which  could  efficiently 
cope  with  the  heavy  mass  of  trash  sometimes  ob- 
tained. 

Planters  have  objected  to  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  unburned  trash  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  For- 
tunately, this  subject  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Stations,  and  is  now  reported 
on  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Agrono- 
my,  for   September.     Madison   B.   Sturgis,   Assistant 


Soil  Technologist,  summarizes  in  part  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  following  words: 

"By  the  addition  of  inorganic  nitrogen  with  the 
cane  trash  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
ton  of  fresh  field  trash  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
mixture  within  the  surface  5  inches  of  soil,  the  rate 
of  decomposition  will  be  increased  and  the  presence 
of  available  soil  nitrogen  insured.  Since  the  nitrate 
nitrogen  disappears  from  the  surface  soil  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  an  early  application  of  the  trash 
alone  with  the  supplemental  nitrogen  being  added  in 
the  spring  directly  ahead  of  the  crop  would  prove 
the  more  practical  method  for  the  use  of  trash. 

"The  application  of  cane  trash  to  the  soil  increased 
the  soil  nitrogen  and  organic  matter.  The  gain  in  the 
soil  nitrogen  from  the  use  of  trash  was,  within  the 
limit  of  experimental  error,  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  trash. 

"The  resultant  decomposition  following  the  appli- 
cation of  trash  increased  the  availability  of  phos- 
phorus 15  to  20  pounds  per  acre  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  decomposition." 

"In  the  light  of  these  facts  now  brought  out,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sugar  planters  might  again  con- 
sider whether  it  really  pays  to  burn  the  cane  trash," 
concluded  Dr.  Holloway. 

The  Filipinos  Get  a  Bright  Idea 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge, 
November  9,   1932 
Mr.  Reginald  Dykers, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Dear  Mr.  Dykers: 

I  am  handing  you  herewith  abstracts  from  the 
Philippine  Sugar  News  for  October,  1932,  and  Vol- 
ume 10  of  1929,  as  abstracted  in  the  Facts  About 
Sugar,  January,  1930. 

I  am  handing  you  this  because  it  shows  such  a 
pretty  picture  of  what  the  Philippines  have  in  mind. 
We  see  here  that  they  propose  to  attempt  to  have 
their  imports  into  this  country  gauged  by  acreage 
with  a  view  to  planting  P.O.J.  2878  and  P.O.J.  2883, 
which  will  give  them  about  28%  increase  yield  of 
sugar. 

This  information  was  gotten  for  you  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Simon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Taggart, 
Assistant  Director. 


Sugar  News— October,  1932— Vol.  13,  No.  10 
"Realizing  that  unfettered  expansion  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try would  strengthen  the  agitation  in  the  United  States 
for  restrictive  Congressional  legislation,  and  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  good  faith  of  those  who  are  dedi- 
cated in  this  industry,  it  is  hereby  proposed  that  if  limi- 
tation should  be  imposed  on  Philippine  sugar,  such  limi- 
taton  be  fixed  not  in  terms  of  so  many  tons  of  sugar 
annually  but  by  the  area  of  land  actually  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  cane." 


PHILIPPINE   SENATE 
C.R.S.   No.    9 
Presented  by  Senator  Montilla 
Concurrent  Resolution. 
"Requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  peti- 
tion   Congress   that   the   limitation   of   the  free   entry   of 
Philippine  sugar  into  the   United  States  be  fixed  not  in 
terms  of  so  many  tons  of  sugar  annually  but  by  the  area 
of   lands   actually   dedicated   to   the   cultivation   of  sugar 
cane." 


"Report   of   the   Committee   on  Agricultural   Survey   of 
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the  P.8.S.T.  at  its  second;  annual  convention  at  Bacolod, 
Occidental  Negros,  on  September  8,  9  and  10,  1932. 

"Another  factor  of  importance  that  has  a  bearing  on 
the  value  of  the  figures  we  have  started  to  get  together 
is  the  great  change  that  is  now  taking  place  in  the  attitude 
of  the  progressive  planters  towards  lowering  their  cost  of 
producing  cane.  High-yielding  varieties  of  cane  are  being 
widely  spread,  fertilizer  costs  have  gone  down  tremend- 
ously, subsoiling  and  irrigation  practices  are  being  adopt- 
ed, and  even  labor  costs  have  been  brought  down.  When 
all  these  different  factors  are  applied  to  the  crops  of 
cane  being  harvested  it  is  apparent  that  the  figures  we 
have  started  to  gather  for  1929-30  and  1930-31  will  at 
once  become  out  of  date.  It  eeems  that  a  more  pertinent 
question  at  present  is:  'How  long  can  these  cost  figures 
be  brought  down?' 

"With  all  the  above-mentioned  improvements  in  the 
production  of  cane,  yields  are  being  attained  that  have 
never  been  dreamed  of  before  and  costs  are  being  low- 
ered to  a  level  unknown  heretofore.  It  seems  that  the 
means  are  at  hand  and  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer  has 
come  to  be  the  paramount  factor.  The  right  application 
of  efficient  and  scientific  methods  is  the  most  important 
thing  at  present  and  those  who  know  how  to  apply  them 
are  the  ones  who  succeed. 

"The  harvesting  results  of  1932-33  crop  will  tell  us  the 
story  and  there  will  be  marvels  of  production  that  will 
surprise  even  the   optimists. 

"For  the  present  the  code  of  successful  cane  produc- 
tion may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)    Plant  POJ  2878  and/or  POJ  2883." 
P.O.J.    2878    OUTYIELDS    OTHER    VARIETIES    IN    THE 

PHILIPPINES 
H.  A.  Lee,  in  Sugar  News,  Vol.  1.0  (1929),  pp.  885-892. 
Facts  About  Sugar,  January  25,  1930,  page  88. 
By  August  29,  1928,  enough  seed  cane  of  the  variety 
P.O.J.  2878  was  secured  for  making  regular  field  tests  at 
two  haciendas  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  one  in  the  La 
Carlota  and  the  other  in  the  Silay-Saravia  district.  In 
the  La  Carlota  experiments  P.O.J.  2878  was  grown  in 
comparison  with  four  other  varieties  with  results  as 
follows: 

Piculs  sugar 
Variety  per  hectare 

New  Guinea  24-A 118.82 

Badila    119.32 

Negros  Purple  115.45 

D.I.    52    144.92 

P.O.J.    2878    152.88 

All  these  crops  were  harvested  at  the  age  of  14  1/3 
months. 

In  the  Silay-Saravia  experiment  the  yields  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Badila     _ _ - 112.31 

Negros.  Purple  106.38 

New    Guinea 112.43 

P.O.J.     2878    _.. _ - 143.48 

D.I.    52   121.26 

These  crops  were  harvested  at  the  age  of  12  2/3 
months. 

It  thus  appears  that  P.O.J.  2878  yields  more  sugar 
per  unit  of  area  than  any  of  the  principal  varieties 
now  grown  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  La  Carlota  ex- 
periment the  difference  in  yield  between  D.I.  52  and 
P.O.J.  2878  is  only  about  5  per  cent,  but  D.I.  52  has 
certain  disadvantages  from  which  P.O.J.  2878  is  mostly 
exempt:  it  is  readily  infected  by  mosaic,  is  eaten  by 
rats,  is  commonly  affected  by  borers,  and  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  Fiji  disease,  and  therefore  must  be  grown 
with  caution.  At  Silay-Saravia  P.O.J.  2878  yielded  18 
per  cent  better  than  D.I.  52.  For  Philippine  conditions 
P.O.J.  2878  has  the  very  desirable  property  of  being 
highly  resistant  to  standing  water  on  the  soil.  It  also 
is  highly  resistant  to  leaf  scald,  and  is  rather  resistant 
to  rats  and  to  the  stem  borers  of  the  Philippines. 

It  is  noted  that  P.O.J.  2878  is  much  subject  to  tassel- 
ing,  even  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of  the  stalks. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  cane  of  this  variety  was  hollow 
and  some  of  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  wind.  Never- 
theless its  success  as  a  sugar  producer  far  outweighs 
these   minor    defects.      The   experiment   will   be   ratooned. 

NOTE:  The  sugar  industry  of  the  Philippines  is  at 
present  based  on  Badila  and  Negros  Purple.     Taking  the 
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average  yields  of  these  varieties  as  115  piculs  and  the 
average  yield  of  P.O.J.  2878  as  148  piculs,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  if  the  whole  industry  in  those  islands  comes 
to  be  based  entirely  on  the  new  variety  (as  has  been 
done  in  Java),  the  average  production  of  the  Philippines 
would  be  increased  33  piculs  per  hectare,  or  28  per  cent, 
without  increasing  the  present  area  under  cane. — Ed. 
TESTS  OF  P.O.J.  2878 
Facts  About  Sugar,  Feb.  22,   1930,  page  202. 

Some  P.O.J.  2878  cane  was  experimentally  milled  at 
'the  age  of  10  months  by  the  Bacolod-Murcia  Milling 
'Company,  of  Negros,  and  gave  a  brix  of  21.69,  polarization 
of  18.11,  and  purity  of  83.49;  the  yield  of  sugar  was 
20.2  piculs  per  ton  of  cane  and  the  per  cent  of  fiber 
was  13.13. 

Other  reports  from  the  Philippines  are  to  the  effect 
that  although  P.O.J.  2878  shows  a  tendency  to  arrow 
profusely,  it  is  nevertheless  giving  unexpectedly  good 
juices  and  fine  cane  tonnage  and  in  many  cases  is  out- 
yielding  the  old  standard  varieties,  such  as  Badila  and 
Negros  Purple,  by  as  much  as  35  piculs  of  ougar  per 
hectare.  The  technologists  of  the  Philippine  Sugar  As- 
sociation appear  to  be  agreed  that  where  early  planting 
and  long  cropping  are  possible  P.O.J.  2878  should  be 
rapidly  extended. 


PLACING   ONE'S   FAITH    IN   A   SINGLE    VARIETY    OF 
CANE 
Sugar  News,  Vol.  XIII,  Number  10,  page  644. 
"In  a  recent  tour  of  the  Southern  Islands  by  the  writer, 
he  found  that  many  planters  are  planning  to  devote  all 
of  their  areas  to  one  or  two  Java  seedlings,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  variety,  native  or  foreign." 


Sugar  News,  Vol.  XIII,  Number  10,  page  652. 
"During  the  crop  year  1930-31  when  the  Philippines 
produced  about  780,000  tons,  the  average  yield  was  slight- 
ly less  than  70  piculs  for  each  hectare  of  land.  During 
the  crop  that  was  just  milled,  with  a  production  of 
948,000  tons,  the  average  yield  per  hectare  was  a  fraction 
less  than  82  piculs." 


Freight  Rates  on  Cane 

Following  the  ruling  by  the  Louisiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  reducing  the  freight  rate  on  sugar 
cane  in  Louisiana,  as  petitioned  for  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  the  six  railroads  in  this  State 
engaged  in  hauling  that  commodity  obtained  a  tem- 
porary injunction  in  the  Federal  Court,  restraining 
the  Commission  from  enforcing  its  order.  Argument 
on  the  injunction  was  held  on  November  28th,  three 
Federal  Judges,  Foster,  Borah  and  Cox,  sitting  en 
banc.  The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission 
was  represented  by  Attorney  Wylie  M.  Barrow  of 
Baton  Rouge,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
co-operated  with  Mr.  Barrow  to  the  extent  of  supply- 
ing statistical  data  and  in  such  other  ways  as  it 
could.  The  three  Judges  took  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment and  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this 
issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  their  decision  has  not 
been  rendered.  Judge  Foster  stated  that  the  Court 
would  await  the  completion  of  the  transcript,  and  an 
opportunity  to  study  it,  before  making  any  announce- 
ment. 

The  handling  of  the  case  from  its  inception  up  to 
the  victory  won  before  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  has  been  carried  on  wholly  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  through  its  freight 
rate  committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C.  LeBourgeois  is 
Chairman.  By  a  tacit  understanding  the  brunt  of  the 
work  was  borne  by  Mr.  Jules  Godchaux,  who  was 
asked  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  unusual  knowledge 
of  freight  rate  intricacies  in  behalf  of  all  those  who 
are  staggering  under  the  burden  of  the  existing  freight 
rates  on  sugar  cane.     Mr.  Godchaux  did  not  accept 
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this  trust  half-heartedly.  He  threw  in  his  time,  his 
intelligence  and  his  resourcefulness  without  stint  and 
carried  the  matter  to  a  successful  conclusion  as  far 
as  the  League  could  conduct  it.  The  pending  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Federal  Court  involve,  of  course,  an 
issue  between  the  railroads  and  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission,  in  which  the  League  does  not 
officially  participate,  although  lending  the  Commis- 
sion  all  the  moral   support   possible. 

In  the  event  that  the  injunction  is  dissolved  the 
railroads  will  be  obliged  to  refund  to  shippers  the 
amounts  they  have  collected  in  freights  over  and 
above  the  amounts  specified  in  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  on  all  ship- 
ments made  since  that  ruling  was  promulgated. 

Surcharge  Held  Up  on  Raw  Sugar 
and  Bagasse 

The  efforts  of  the  Freight  Rate  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  blanket  surcharge  allowed  the  railroads 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  entire- 
ly successful  insofar  as  sugar  cane  is  concerned  and 
have  been  at  least  temporarily  successful  as  far  as 
raw  sugar  and  bagasse  are  concerned  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter  written  to  the  League  under 
date  of  November  16th,  1932,  by  its  freight  rate 
counsel,  Mr.  Edgar  Moulton. 

New  Orleans,  November  16,  1932. 
Mr.  Reginald  Dykers,  V.-P.  &  G.  M., 
American   Sugar  Cane  League,  U.   S.  A., 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  refer  to  proceedings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Docket  25135,  Part  5,  Louisiana, 
Increases  in  Intrastate  Freight  Rates  and   Charges. 

The  foregoing  proceeding  resulted  from  application 
of  carriers  seeking  issuance  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  a  Thirteenth  Section  order  against  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  directing  that  body 
to  enforce  on  Louisiana  intrastate  traffic  the  same  sur- 
charges that  had  been  authorized  on  interstate  traffic 
under    Ex    Parte    103    "In    the    Matter    of    Increases    in 
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Freight    Rates    and    Charges,"    178    I.C.C.    539,    and    as 
amended. 

The  Commission  duly  rendered  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  same  surchages  should  be  applied  on  both 
intrastate  and  interstate  traffic  and  under  date  October 
20,  1932,  I  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion a  petition  requesting  that  the  foregoing  finding  be 
modified  so  as  to  exclude  the  commodities  of  raw  sugar 
and  bagasse  with  request,  however,  that  in  the  event 
that  modification  could  not  be  made,  then  request  was 
made  for  further  hearing. 

Under  date  November  7,  1932,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  promulgated  two  orders,  received  today, 
one  directing  that  the  same  surcharges  as  applied  on 
interstate  traffic  should  be  applied  on  Louisiana  intra- 
state traffic  on  less  than  carload  traffic  and  various 
commodities  including  refined  sugar,  syrup  and  molasses, 
as  well  as  blackstrap  molasses,  but  omission  was  made 
as  to  raw  sugar  and  bagasse.  The  federal  body  also 
issued,  on  the  same  date,  a  second  order  directing  that 
the  proceeding  be  re-opened  for  further  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  commodities  of  raw  sugar  and  bagasse. 
The  date  of  hearing  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  when 
fixed  you  will  be  advised. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    EDGAR    MOULTON, 

General  Manager, 
New   Orleans   Joint   Traffic   Bureau. 


Louisiana's  Senators  Will  Fight  for 
Sugar 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

During  the  recent  visit  of  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative to  Louisiana,  several  interviews  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  were 
arranged  by  officials  of  the  League.  Of  greatest 
significance  were  the  meeting  held  with  Senator  Huey 
P.  Long  and  the  meeting  held  with  Senator-elect 
John  H.  Overton. 

Senator-elect  Overton  discussed  at  considerable 
length  the  various  problems  of  the  sugar  industry 
and  the  legislation  which  it  is  anticipated  will  come 
up  for  action  by  Congress  in  the  early  future.  Mr. 
Overton  declared  that  he  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  sugar  industry  to  Louisiana  and  generously 
pledged  himself  to  support  actively  all  measures  for 
the  benefit  and  expansion  of  our  industry. 

The  interview  with  Senator  Long  was  most  encour- 
aging. The  results  can  best  be  told  in  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Senator  himself,  who  said  that  he  could 
help  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  in  two  ways. 
The  first  would  be  to  vote  for  all  bills  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  industry,  which  he  agreed  to  do, 
but  he  added  that  that  alone  would  do  little  good. 
The  second  would  be  to  make  a  fight  not  only  to 
maintain  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Government  now  being  given  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry but  to  furnish  active  leadership  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  and  the  removal  of  nullifying 
influences  that  exist  to  deprive  the  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers of  Louisiana  of  the  benefits  that  Congress 
intended  they  should  have. 

Senator  Long  declared  that  he  would  take  an  active 
part  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  Philippine 
independence  and  that  he  was  in  favor  of  complete 
and  immediate  independence  for  the  Filipinos.  He 
also  declared  that  he  would  seek  to  strengthen  the 
Anti-Dumping  Laws  of  the  United  States  so  that 
Cuban  sugars  could  not  be  sold  in  the  United  States 
for  less  than  they  were  being  sold  in  foreign  coun- 
tries or  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Therefore,   the   prospect   of  the   approaching   Con- 
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gress  and  the  New  Administration  is  very  much 
brighter  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case  under 
Democratic  control,  in  view  of  our  experiences  with 
the  Cleveland  and  Wilson  Administrations.  With  a 
solidified  Congressional  Delegation  from  Louisiana 
actively  sponsoring  a  program  of  construction  and 
expansion  for  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  our  cause 
generally  speaking  should  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion in  Washington. 


I         Compliments  from  Cuba 

The  Honorable  Reed  Smoot,  Senator  from  Utah, 
who,  during  his  long  legislative  career,  has  followed 
a  policy  of  thinking  about  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  first,  as  was  his  right  and  his  duty,  and 
who  has  been  perhaps  more  instrumental  than  any 
other  one  man  in  Congress  in  protecting  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  and  insuring  a  livelihood  from  it  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  farmers,  was  defeated 
for  re-election  in  the  Democratic  landslide  that  swept 
the  United  States  on  November  8th. 

Some  of  the  highest  tributes  that  have  come  to  him 
because  of  his  devotion  to  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  his  own  people  have  come  from  Cubans. 
Here  are  some  samples  of  telegrams  he  has  received 
from  these  vicious  and  vindictive  foreigners  as  a 
reward  for  his  defense  of  the  people  in  his  native 
land,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  whose  representative  there  he  was: 

Habana,  Cuba,  Nov.   10th   1932. 
Senator  Reed  Smoot, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  U.  S.  A. 

Cubans  sorrow  at  your  defeat,  but  they  sorrow  more 
at  not  having  received  word  of  your  death.  But  it  will 
not  be  long  until  we  see  in  the  papers  the  swinish  death 
they  will  give  you,  stupid  rogue,  shameless  one,  thief  in 
frock   coat,   coward. 

Un  Cubano  con  Verguenza. 

Habana,  Cuba,   Nov.   10th   1932. 
Senator  Reed  Smoot, 
Salt  Lake  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Greatest  of  scoundrels,  at  last  the  American  people 
have  given  you  the  reward  you  have  long  deserved. 
Long  ago  they  should  have  lynched  you  or  terminated 
your  life  as  if  it  were  that  of  a  poisonous  reptile.  In 
rejoicing  at  the  great  victory  of  the  American  people  we^ 
are  drowned  in  satisfaction  at  the  defeat  you  have  suf- 
fered. We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  notice  of  your 
death. 

A  Cuban  in  Ruins  Because  of  You. 

The  trouble  with  the  Cubans  is  that  they  think 
they  deserve  greater  consideration  from  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  than  do  the  American 
people  themselves.  This  hallucination  shows  itself 
on  all  occasions.  So  far  as  Senator  Smoot  is  con- 
cerned we  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made. 
He  received  several  other  telegrams  of  similar  import 
besides  the  above,  some  signed  and  some  anonymous 
and  some  too  vile  to  print,  and  we  may  mention, 
incidentally,  that  the  Senator  has  no  idea  that  copies 
of  these  telegrams  are  in  our  possession.  They  should 
be  read  in  Congress  and  the  various  redoubtable 
champions  of  Cuba  in  that  body  should  be  invited 
to  apologize  for  their  indecent  foreign  "constituents," 
who  evidently  expect  great  things  of  the  party  that 
has  come  into  power.  In  this  we  predict  they  will 
be  disappointed.  Most  of  the  members  of  that  party 
will  be  revolted   at  these  messages. 

At  this  time,  when  thousands  of  American  farmers 
are  down  to  their  last  dollar  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 


can workmen  are  walking  the  streets  of  the  cities 
looking  vainly  for  jobs,  this  nasty  vituperation  from 
the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  country  heaped  on  the 
head  of  the  70  year  old  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  because  he  tried  in  a  perfectly 
proper  legislative  way  to  keep  some  factories  and 
farms  going  in  this  country,  even  if  it  did  put  some 
factories  and  farms  out  of  business  in  a  foreign 
country,  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  some  sort  of 
diplomatic    protest. 
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STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMENT.     CIR- 
CULATION,   ETC.,    REQUIRED    BY    THE    ACT    OF 
CONGRESS   OF   AUGUST    24,   1912. 

Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  October  1,  1932.  State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of 
Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  parish 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  who,  having; 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  ia 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  follow- 
ing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,   printed   on   the  reverse  of   this  form,   to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are :  Publisher,  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Editor,  Reginald  Dykers,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Managing 
Editor,  none;  Business  Manager,  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  New  Or- 
leans,  La. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Percy  A.  Lemann,  Donald- 
sonville,  La.,  President;  R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La., 
Vice-President;  Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,   or  other  securities   are   none. 

A.   W.    DYKERS, 
Business  Manager. 
Sworn   to    and    subscribed   before   me   this   30th    day    of   Sep- 
tember,   1932. 

A.  A.  DE  LA  HOUSSATE, 
Notary  Public. 
(My    commission    expires    at    death.) 
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Federal  Financing 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
held  a  meeting  at  Jackson  on  December  12th.  At  that  meeting  some  progress  was  made  in  defin- 
ing what  this  new  corporation  can  do  in  the  way  of  extending  Federal  credits  to  cane  growers 
and  sugar  producers,  as  well  as  in  the  equally  vital  direction  of  defining  what  it  cannot  do.  It 
was  made  clear,  for  instance,  that  only  the  producer  of  a  commodity  can  borrow  money  on  that 
commodity.  Thus  a  sugar  factory  owner,  producing  sugar  from  cane  purchased  by  him  from  other 
people,  cannot  borrow  money  on  the  sugar  made  by  him  from  such  cane,  but  he  can  borrow  money 
on  sugar  made  by  him  out  of  cane  that  he  grew  himself.  Going  further  in  the  application  of 
this  principle,  a  cane  grower  who  sells  his  cane  to  a  sugar  factory,  and  who  receives  sugar  in  pay- 
ment for  his  cane,  can  borrow  money  on  that  sugar.  In  a  general  way,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
amount  thus  borrowed  would  ordinarily  be  75%  of  the  value  of  the  sugar,  but  there  might  be  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  in  certain  cases,  permitting  a  wider  credit,  or  on  certain  occasions,  and  in 
certain  cases,  there  might  be  the  reverse  of  extenuating  circumstances,  which  would  operate  in  the 
other  direction. 

The  borrowing  of  money  on  stored  sugar,  no  matter  whom  it  belongs  to,  necessarily  brings 
up  the  matter  of  warehousing.  The  inclination  of  the  Government,  in  that  connection,  is  to  always 
talk  about  the  so-called  "Licensed  Warehouses"  created  under  the  act  of  August  11th,  1916,  but 
bonded  warehouses  of  proper  standing  and  credentials  will  probably  be  eligible.  If  not,  there  may 
be  trouble,  because  sugar  has  never  been  designated  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  an 
agricultural  commodity  for  the  purpose  of  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act 
of  August  11th,  1916.  The  inference  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  willing  to  desig- 
nate sugar  as  an  agricultural  commodity  on  request,  but  it  seems  that  if  it  is  special  sugar  in- 
spectors will  have  to  be  appointed  and  there  is  no  money  appropriated  to  pay  such  inspectors.  It 
is  almost  incredible  that  with  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  the  desperate  plight  they  now 
are,  and  with  all  kinds  of  expensive  gestures  being  made  by  the  Government  in  the  way  of  relief 
agencies,  little  futilities  should  crop  up  to  clog  the  machinery,  yet  it  frequently  happens  so.  Since 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  about  the  Circumlocution  Office,  whose  motto  was  "How  Not  to  Do  It," 
Government  Bureaus  have  changed  but  little.  We  cannot  help  believing,  however,  that  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  will  cut  some  of  this  picayunish  red  tape  and  do  its  job. 

As  for  loans  to  make  crops,  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  is  ready  to  receive 
applications.  It  seems  that  they  will  not  have  special  blanks  printed  for  sugar  cane,  but  will  use 
the  same  ones  they  use  for  cotton,  hogs,  strawberries  and  rice,  of  which  they  have  a  supply  on 
hand.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  receive  information  from  those  who  make  applications  to  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  either  for  loans  on  sugar  or  loans  to 
make  crops,  as  to  how  their  requests  are  handled.  If  the  machinery  squeaks  and  groans  it  will 
help  if  we  know  just  what  spots  in  it  need  attention. 
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The  Liquid  Sugar  Case 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  won  another 
important  victory  for  the  cane  growers  and  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  Louisiana.  The  occasion  is  the  unanimous 
decision  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corporation  versus 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  case  usually  known 
as  the  Liquid  Sugar  Case. 

Not  long  after  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was 
passed  in  1930,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was 
informed  that  importers  of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba 
were  planning  to  dilute  their  sugar  with  water  and 
claim  that  the  mixture  would  be  a  sugar  syrup,  which 
under  the  law  pays  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  one 
cent  per  gallon. 

This  proposed  attempt  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Honorable  F.  X. 
A.  Eble,  who  immediately  ordered  an  investigation 
which  resulted  in  a  ruling,  Treasury  Decision  44275 
dated  October  4,  1930,  holding  that  sugar  brought 
in  in  diluted  form  was  properly  classifiable  as  sugar 
and  must  pay  the  higher  rate.  Commissioner  Eble 
declared  at  that  time  that  a  shipment  of  500  gallons  of 
such  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  would  pay  a  duty 
of  about  $1250.00  if  classified  as  syrup,  whereas  the 
duty  on  the  same  quantity  classified  as  sugar  would 
bring  to  the  United  States  Treasury  approximately 
$70,000. 


The  progress  of  the  case  has  been  reported  in  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  from  time  to  time.  The  United 
States  Government  has  been  represented  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Charles  D.  Lawrence,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  personal  assistance  of  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in 
his  capacity  as  an  attorney-at-law,  in  preparing  evi- 
dence and  in  the  selection  of  qualified  witnesses.  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  also  joined  in  with 
other  domestic  producers  to  retain  the  services  of 
Judge  Marion  DeVries  to  act  as  amicus  curiae. 

The  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  in  a 
well-considered  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Garrett,  stat- 
ed that  "No  such  article  was  known  in  trade  or  com- 
merce at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  It  is,  as  stated  by  Government  counsel,  a 
'new,  unique  commodity.'  Also,  as  stated  by  Govern- 
ment counsel,  it  is  'experimental,'  but  it  was  not  pre- 
pared or  made  up  to  be  experimented  with,  in  its  im- 
ported state,  as  an  article  of  food,  or  as  an  article 
utilizable  for  any  purpose  except  to  be  refined.  In  a 
sense  it  seems  to  me  that  the  effort  is  to  experiment 
with  the  tariff  law  applicable  to  raw  sugar,  rather 
than  the  product  itself." 

Further,  the  appellate  court  observed:  "As  stated 
by  the  court  below,  in  substance,  no  evidence  was 
adduced  showing  that  the  product,  as  imported,  has 
ever  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  wholesale  trade  and 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  sugar  sirup." 
The  court  accordingly  held  that  no  commercial  desig- 
nation was  proven. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  whether  the  commodity 
was  a  sugar  sirup  within  the  common  meaning  of  the 
term,  the  court  quoted  various  definitions  of  the  term 
"sirup"  from  dictionaries,  from  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Regulations,  and  from  its  own  decision  in  the 
case  of  Cresca  Co.  (Inc.)  v.  United  States  (15  Ct. 
Cust.  Appls.  105),  and  stated:  "From  all  of  these 
we  are  unable  to  conclude  that  the  mixture  at  issue  is 
a  sirup  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  term,  or  that 
any  such  product  was,  within  the  contemplation  or 
intent  of  Congress,  to  be  regarded  as  falling  within 
the  designation  of  'sugar  sirups'  as  those  words  are 
used  in  paragraph  502  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930." 

Further,  the  court  said:  "In  so  holding,  we  have 
not  overlooked  the  argument  made  on  behalf  of  ap- 
pellant to  the  effect  that  Congress  by  providing  for 
'sugar  sirups  testing  not  above  48  per  centum  total 
sugars'  evidenced  a  purpose  'to  take  in  all  sugar 
sirups,  of  all  densities,  starting  at  zero,  and  going 
all  the  way  up  to,  and  through,  saturated  solutions.' 
If  the  mixture  involved  were  a  sirup  this  argument 
would,  of  course,  be  persuasive,  but  since  it  is  not  a 
sirup  the  situation  is  different.  The  argument  is 
sound  only  upon  the  premise  that  the  article  is  a 
sirup  in  the  sense  of  paragraph  502,  supra.  This  we 
do  not  think  it  is." 

The  court  commented  upon  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  articles  specified  by  name  in  paragraph  501  is 
"transmuted  into  refined  sugar,  while  those  specified 
in  paragraph  502,  supra,  generally  are  used  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  being  refined." 

In  its  concluding  paragraphs  the  court  reasoned  as 
follows: 

"The  construction  and  application  of  the  statutes 
made  by  the  trial  court  lead  to  a  conclusion  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  texts 
of  the  various  paragraphs  of  the  tariff  act  considered, 
and  entirely  consistent  with  the  known  intention  of 
the  legislative   branch  of  the   Government.     *    ■*     * 
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Assuredly,  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  universal  knowl- 
edge that  the  Congress  which  enacted  the  sugar  sched- 
ule of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  had  in  mind  and  with 
the  conscious  purpose  of  doing  two  things,  viz.,  raise 
large  revenues  and  protect  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  be  most  surpris- 
ing, indeed  it  would  be  rather  astounding,  to  find 
that  it  had  used  language  whose  fair  and  reasonable 
construction  would  defeat,  rather  than  promote,  the 
ends  known  to  have  been  intended." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  taken  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  Eble  in  the  first  instance, 
has  been  sustained  by  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
and  is  now  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the  appellate 
court. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  full  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
Eble  in  protecting  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  to  the  able 
presentation  and  conduct  of  the  case  in  all  its  phases 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Lawrence.  The  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  recognizes  the  wholehearted 
and  effective  cooperation  rendered  by  these  two  gov- 
ernment officials,  in  the  fight  which  the  League  has 
so  successfully  waged  in  this  very  important  matter. 

The  Storage  of  Plantation  Sugars 

By  Dr.  W.  L.  Owen 
The  problem  of  the  storage  of  the  sugars  from  this 
year's  crop  is  a  very  serious  one,  since  various  and 
complicated  economic  conditions  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  store  and  hold  for  a  satisfactory  market  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  current  output  of  the 
factories,  operating  this  season.  It  is  unusual  to  find 
so  much  white  sugar  being  made  in  Louisiana  and 
more  unusual  to  find  so  much  of  it  being  stored  with- 
out due  regard  to  maintaining  conditions  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  every  probability  that  much 
of  this  sugar  will  lose  some  in  polarization  before  it 
is  finally  disposed  of,  and  much  risk  of  some  of  it, 
being  seriously  impaired  in  value  if  it  is  held  in  stor- 
age for  any  length  of  time.  There  is,  however,  some 
chance  of  diminishing  this  tendency  to  deterioration, 
if  the  places  of  storage  are  selected  with  due  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  factors  contributing  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  sugars  in  storage.  In  view  of  the  pertinence 
of  this  subject  of  sugar  storage  in  Louisiana  at  the 
present  time,  the  writer  has  been  requested  to  present 
some  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  considered 
in  storing  sugars  satisfactorily,  and  without  incurring 
losses  in  their  polarization.  The  conditions  for  the 
proper  storage  of  sugars,  should  be  considered  under 
the  following  heads,  viz.: 

(1)  Suitableness   of  the   sugar   for   storage,   as   re- 
gards its  composition. 

(2)  Conditions  of  storage  facilities. 

(3)  Climatic  conditions. 

We  know  that  the  first  of  these  conditions  begins, 
not  in  the  warehouse,  but  in  the  factory,  for  the  best 
keeping  sugars,  are  of  course  the  ones  made  from  the 
most  efficiently  clarified  liquors,  and  of  the  most  uni- 
form size  of  grain.  Raw  sugars  withstand  the  dan- 
gers of  deterioration,  largely  as  they  conform  to  the 

W 

"Factor  of  Safety"  viz.: =  0.333. 

100-P 

The  writer  pointed  out:    (1)   In  one  of  his  earlier 


works  on  the  subject,  that  this  formula  owed  its 
validity  to  the  fact  that  such  a  ratio  between  solids 
non-sucrose  and  moisture  in  a  sugar  indicated  a  den- 
sity of  molasses  film,  around  the  sugar  crystals  be- 
yond that  at  which  microbial  growth  and  develop- 
ment could  take  place.  However,  it  has  also  been 
shown  by  the  writer  that  immediately  a  sugar  loses 
its  original  film  by  washing  in  the  centrifugals  the 
validity  of  its  "Safety  Factor"  is  lost  (2)  and  its  only 
protection  then  resides  in  its  relative  dryness.  It  is 
on  this  account,  therefore,  that  raws  made  in  the 
average  Louisiana  factory,  are  very  susceptible  to  de- 
terioration, and  must  be  stored  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  paid  to  the  environment,  and  the 
condition  of  storage.  If  this  is  true  of  Louisiana 
raws  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  white  sugar  storage, 
for  even  the  most  highly  refined  sugars,  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  changes  in  temperature  and  humidity  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect even  bone  black  refined  granulated  sugars,  from 
too  great  and  too  sudden  changes  in  temperature, 
to  prevent  them  from  lumping  and  hardening  in  the 
sacks.  It  is  the  writer's  experience,  that  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  appraise  the  keeping  quality  of  planta- 
tion white  sugars  for  storage,  as  it  is  of  raws,  and  it 
offers  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  The  writer 
made  an  investigation  of  comparative  rates  of  mois- 
ture absorption  of  plantation  and  standard  granulated 
sugars  many  years  ago,  (3)  and  found  that  the  irregu- 
lar grain  and  fine  grain  of  the  samples  were  the  fac- 
tors contributing  principally  to  the  hygroscopic  nature 
of  the  former  class  of  sugars. 

2.    Conditions  of  Storage  Facilities. 

The  conditions  that  should  be  fulfilled  in  a  ware- 
house for  either  raw  or  plantation  white  sugars,  are 
the  following:  (1)  It  should  be  impervious  to  out- 
side moisture.  (2)  It  must  allow  for  a  rapid  ex- 
change of  air  from  within  and  without,  when  the  out- 
side air  is  dryer  than  that  within.  (3)  It  must  be 
constructed  of  such  material  that  will  minimize  as  far 
as  possible  the  sweating  of  bags  of  sugar  brought  into 
contact  with  it.  (4)  It  should  be  provided  with  me- 
chanical equipment  for  quickly  and  effectively  stor- 
ing or  removing  the  sugar  for  shipment. 

The  best  type  of  construction  for  sugar  warehouses 
is  reinforced  concrete  with  a  sand-filled  concrete  floor 
and  corrugated  steel  roof.  The  floors  should  be  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  care  to  obviate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  seepage  of  ground  water,  or  the  pene- 
tration of  water  from  beneath.  The  top  of  the  floor 
should  be  so  finished  with  a  waterproofing,  that 
sugar  solutions  will  not  penetrate  it.  The  walls 
should  be  also  waterproofed  so  that  moisture  either 
from  the  outside  or  within  will  not  be  absorbed  and 
so  that  the  walls  will  be  maintained  in  a  compara- 
tively dry  condition. 

It  is  preferable  for  the  building  to  be  so  constructed 
as  to  provide  for  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of 
outside  air  when  the  latter  is  damper  than  that  in- 
side, and  for  a  rapid  interchange  of  air,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  outside  air  is  dryer  than  that  within. 

Of  even  more  importance  than  the  type  of  ware- 
house construction  is  the  manner  of  stacking  the  sugar 
within  it.  First  in  importance  is  the  maintenance  of 
ventilation  underneath  the  stack  of  bags,  which  should 

(1)  Sugar  Deterioration  in  Storage  and  Means  for  Its  Pre- 
vention  (1925). 

(2)  La.    Planter   Annual    Review,    June,    1923. 

(3)  Meade,  G.  P. 
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be  provided  by  means  of  strips  or  platforms  made  of 
eight  by  eight  and  covered  with  lattice  work. 

The  sugar  should  not  be  piled  higher  than  20  bags, 
and  the  tops  of  the  stacks  should  be  covered  with  tar- 
paulin or  canvas,  and  there  should  be  breaks  in  the 
piles  about  every  twenty  feet  to  allow  for  passage- 
ways, and  for  ventilation. 

3.    Climatic  Conditions. 

The  demands  of  climatic  conditions  will  necessitate 
a  different  type  of  construction  in  sugar  warehouses, 
depending  upon  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  abruptness  of  temperature  changes, 
and  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  to 
which  the  sugars  are  exposed.  Our  climate  imposes 
a  very  severe  test  upon  both  raw  and  white  sugars 
while  in  storage,  and  hence  the  greatest  care  has  to  be 
exercised  in  warehouse  construction,  and  in  the  best 
utilization  of  our  existing  facilities  for  sugar  storage. 
In  white  sugar  warehouses  it  is  essential  to  maintain 
some  heating  facilities.  Meade  has  found  that  such 
equipment  installed  in  the  warehouse  at  the  Gram- 
ercy  Plant  of  the  Colonial  Sugars  Company  has  prov- 
en a  very  successful  and  indispensable  equipment. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  a  discussion  here  of  the 
fire  hazard  of  sugar  storage,  and  the  alleged  part 
played  by  refined  sugars  in  sugar  warehouses.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  here,  that  the  origin  of  some  fires  have 
been  indisputably  attributed  to  the  spontaneous  igni- 
tion of  bags  of  sugars  in  storage.  Many  authentic 
instances  are  on  record,  where  the  origin  of  fires  in 
sugar  warehouses  have  been  traced  to  sugars,  as 
strange  as  this  may  appear.  Undoubtedly  there  is 
much  still  to  be  explained  in  these  mysterious  spon- 
taneous ignitions  but  it  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  more  study  being  directed  to  this  end. 


Burning  Cane  Trash 

U.  S.  Sugar  Cane  Insect  Laboratory,  8203  Oak  Street, 
New  Orleans 

November  29,   1932. 
Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

With  reference  to  the  nonburning  of  cane  trash,  I 
have  just  noticed  the  following  in  a  new  book  called 
"Recent  Advances  in  Entomology,"  by  Dr.  A.  D. 
Imms,  Chief  Entomologist  of  the  famous  Rothamsted 
Experimental   Station,   Harpenden,   England: 

"In  Louisiana  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  T.  E.  Hol- 
loway  and  others  (1928),  that  the  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  trash  or  debris  left  in  the  fields  after  the 
cutting  of  sugar-cane  is  not  an  effective  method  of 
decreasing  infestation  by  the  moth-borer  Diatraea  sac- 
charalis  Fab.  The  trash,  it  appears,  is  the  hibernat- 
ing place  for  large  numbers  of  parasitic  insects.  Fol- 
lowing this  contention  the  collected  trash  was  left  un- 
burned  at  the  sugar  experiment  station  near  New 
Orleans  for  a  period  of  years,  while  the  State  planters, 
as  a  whole,  burned  their  trash.  A  comparison  of 
losses  at  the  experiment  station  with  those  repre- 
sented by  the  average  for  the  State  as  a  whole  is 
given  below. 

Percentage  of  Loss   due  to  Diatraea. 
1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  1921 

Trash   unburned 12        13        7        19      6        18 

Trash  burned  (State 

average)    24        30      17.5     21       9       25 
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"With  increasing  knowledge  of  host  and  parasite 
behaviour,  instances  where  analogous  methods  may 
appear  to  be  applicable  will  undoubtedly  be  multi- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that 
any  observed  effect  is  due  to  the  method  in  ques- 
tion. Also,  such  methods  are  not  likely  to  prove 
effective  unless  they  be  carried  out  by  general  agree- 
ment among  cultivators  over  a  wide  area;  under 
more  restricted  circumstances  only  a  fraction  of  the 
insect  population  would  be  affected,  and  no  appre- 
ciable result  is  likely  to  supervene." 

We  have  already  found  that  the   last   sentence   is 
true — that  experiments   on   single  fields  do  not  give 
trustworthy  results,  but  that  non-burning  gives  good 
results  if  carried  on  over  a  whole  plantation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  E.  HOLLO  WAY, 

Senior  Entomologist. 

Effect  of  Clarification  on  Quality 
of  Louisiana  Sugars 

By  C.  A.  Fort  and  C.  F.   Walton,  Jr.,  Carbohydrate 
Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Experimental  studies  on  clarification  were  conducted 
during  the  1930  season  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  field  station  near  Houma,  Louisiana.  The 
object  of  this  work  was  to  measure  accurately  the 
effect  of  variations  in  the  clarification  procedure  upon 
the  yield  and  the  quality  of  both  raw  and  white 
sugars.  Production  of  a  maximum  yield  of  raw  sugar 
and  sugar  of  improved  refining  quality  has  assumed 
more  and  more  importance  during  recent  years,  as 
the  surplus  supply  has  made  it  possible  for  refiners 
to  choose  between  different  grades.  Similarly,  in 
marketing  white  sugar  against  growing  competition 
it  is  becoming  necessary  to  offer  sugar  of  improved 
and  more  uniform  quality. 

Juice  typical  of  regular  factory  milling  practice  was 
obtained  for  the  investigation  from  the  16-roll  tan- 
dem of  a  nearby  factory.  Samples  were  divided  into 
two  or  more  parts,  the  procedure  being  first  to  clarify 
the  juice  by  somewhat  different  methods,  or  by  slight 
variations  of  some  standard  process.  The  clarified 
juices  were  evaporated  in  vacuo  to  the  density  of 
effect  sirup,  and  the  sirup  samples  were  boiled  to 
sugar  in  a  model  vacuum  pan,  under  strictly  com- 
parable conditions.  The  sugars  were  carefully  washed 
and  dried,  and  quality  was  then  measured  compara- 
tively by  suitable  analytical  methods.  The  results 
obtained  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Although  nearly  all  Louisiana  raw  sugars  made 
by  use  of  lime  alone  for  clarification,  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  care  in  conducting  a  nearly  neutral  clarifica- 
tion, are  of  satisfactory  refining  quality,  as  measured 
by  present  market  standards,  some  juices  require  spe- 
cial clarification  treatment  to  yield  sugar  of  accept- 
able quality.  Raw  sugar  of  greatly  improved  refin- 
ing quality  was  produced  by  use  of  the  sulphitation 
process,  and  likewise  by  use  of  phosphoric  acid  before 
liming.  The  improvement  in  filterability  and  color 
of  the  raw  sugar  varied  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  sulphuring  or  upon  the 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  used  in  defecation. 

2.  White  sugars  made  from  the  higher  purity  juices 
of  the  tandem  were  of  distinctly  (30%  to  40%)   bet- 
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ter  clarity,  color  and  keeping  quality  than  sugars 
resulting  from  the  lower  purity  juices.  Although 
this  has  long  been  known,  generally  speaking  it  is 
believed  that  the  degree  of  difference  in  sugar  quality 
has  never  been  sufficiently  emphasized,  nor  has  at- 
tention been  directed  to  the  advantage  of  developing 
a  practical  sugar-house  method  of  keeping  the  juices 
separate  not  only  during  clarification  but  until  the 
sugars  are  bagged. 

3.  White  sugars  made  by  use  of  sufficient  sulphur 
dioxide  to  give  a  good  clarification  were  of  distinctly 
(25%  to  40%)  better  quality  than  those  made  by  a 
light  degree  of  sulphuring.  Sulphuring  to  a  titrated 
acidity  of  3.5  to  4.0  cc.  N/10  NaOH,  before  liming, 
was  usually  found  to  give  the  best  results. 

4.  When  the  pH  of  the  clarified  juices  was   rela- 
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tively  high — for  Louisiana — better  quality  raw  and 
white  sugars  resulted  (approximately  10%  better). 
The  pH  of  the  clarified  juice  can  safely  be  carried 
at  6.8  to  7.0  for  raw  sugar,  and  at  6.5  to  6.8  for  sul- 
phitation  white  sugar  when  blackstrap  molasses  is  to 
be  the  by-product. 

5.  Removal  before  liming  of  the  non-sugar  impuri- 
ties flocculated  by  sulphuring,  and  the  addition  of 
activated  vegetable  carbons  to  the  sulphured  juice, 
before  liming,  gave  material  improvement  in  white 
sugar  quality.  All  white  sugars  were  judged  by  color, 
turbidity,  and  keeping  quality. 

6.  Flocculation  of  some  residual  non-sugars  by  the 
action  of  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  on  the  effect 
sirup,  followed  by  adequate  settling,  or  preferably  by 
filtration,  is  an  important  factor  in  improving  white, 
sugar  quality. 

Reprints  of  this  article,  when  published  in  full,  may 
be  secured  by  addressing  the  authors  at  the  Bureau 
of   Chemistry    and    Soils    Field    Station,    Houma,    La. 


Philippine  Legislation 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  Philippine  Independence  Bill  became  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  United  States  Senate  at  2 
p.  m.,  December  8th,  and  has  been  under  considera- 
tion up  to  this  writing. 

Naturally,  of  greatest  importance  and  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  League  was  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana,  pro- 
viding for  limitations  of  30,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
and  585,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  instead  of  the  amounts 
in  the  Hawes-Cutting  Bill  of  50,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar  and  800,000  tons  of  raws.  Singlehanded,  Sena- 
tor Long  presented  and  defended  his  amendment. 
He  caught  quickly  the  statement  of  Senator  Hawes 
that  the  purpose  of  the  larger  amounts  was  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  Philippine  sugar  production. 
He  asked  the  Senate  who  will  guarantee  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  producer  his  status  quo,  and  the 
reply  of  the  Senate  was  to  pass  his  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Pittman  later  announced  that  he  will  move  to 
reconsider  the  Long  amendment,  but  at  this  time  he 
has  not  done  so. 

Having  been  successful  with  the  sugar  amendment, 
Senator  Long  next  introduced  two  days  later,  an 
amendment  diminishing  the  tonnage  of  vegetable  oils 
from  the  Philippines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  peo- 
ple and  the  cotton  farmers.  This  amendment  also 
passed,  so  that  the  principle  of  reduced  limitations 
is  now  established  in  the  Bill,  both  on  sugar  and  on 
oils.     The  fight  will  be  to  keep  them  in  there. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  principles   agreed 
upon  December  9th   by   representatives   of  the   nine 
more    important    farm    organizations    of    the    United 
States,  directly  interested  in  Filipino  legislation: 
To  the  Members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate: 

Representatives  of  national  agricultural  interests  in 
conference  at  the  Capitol  today,  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  principles  which  should  be  applied 
to  the  pending  legislation  in  Congress  for  Philip- 
pine Independence: 

1.  That  complete  independence  should  be  provided 
within  a  period  of  five  years. 

2.  That    trade    relationships    betwen    the    United 
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States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be  adjusted 
within  this  five  year  period  either  by  fixing  a  quota 
of  imports  which,  beginning  with  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  by  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
will  be  gradually  reduced  each  year  until  complete 
independence,  or  by  a  gradual  application  of  tariff 
rates  which  will  be  increased  each  year  until  final 
independence. 

3.  That  provisions  in  pending  bills  for  trade  con- 
ferences prior  to  the  end  of  the  transition  period, 
which  contemplate  or  imply  further  trade  concessions, 
should  be  eliminated. 

4.  That  we  oppose  any  provision  to  reopen  the 
question  of  final  independence,  after  the  Philippine 
people  have  adopted  their  constitution. 

The  National  Grange 

By  Fred  Brenckman. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

By  Chester  H.  Gray. 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union   of 
America 

By  John  Simpson,  President. 
National  Dairy  Union 

By  A.  M.  Loomis. 
National  Beet  Growers'  Association 

By  Fred  Cummings,  President. 
Tariff   Committee   of   the   Texas   and   Oklahoma 
Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association 

By  Clarence  Ousley. 
American  Sugar  Cane  League 

By  C.  J.  Bourg. 


National    Cooperative    Milk    Producers'    Federa- 
tion 

By  Charles  W.  Holman. 

Senator  Broussard  has  introduced  amendments  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  plebescite  and  restrict- 
ing the  time  when  complete  independence  will  go  into 
effect,  to  five  years.  These  amendments  are  now  up 
for  discussion  and  will  reach  an  early  vote.  As  the 
Hawes-Cutting  Bill  provides  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
and  the  Hare  Bill  (pasesd  by  the  House)  a  period  of 
eight  years,  it  is  expected  that  pressure  being  brought 
to  bear  to  accept  the  8-year  period  of  the  House, 
may  be  strong  enough  to  cause  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  House  time  period.  However,  a  vigorous  fight  is 
being  made  to  insist  upon  the  5-year  period  and  have 
the  matter  finally  compromised  in  the  Conference 
Committee. 

At  the  present  time  the  sense  of  the  Senate  appears 
to  favor  a  short  period  of  time  with  a  definite  provi- 
sion that  once  the  Philippines  are  free,  they  must  so 
remain  and  cannot  be  thrown  back  into  our  lap.  The 
Senators  for  the  most  part  reflect  this  sentiment  very 
strongly:  The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Filipinos 
must  be  safeguarded  carefully  in  providing  their  inde- 
pendence, but  so  must  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  be  protected  against  any  disadvantage  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  the  law.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  two  great  obligations  to  per- 
form, the  one  to  the  people  who  are  to  be  freed  and 
the  other  to  the  citizens  of  this  country.  We  main- 
tain that  neither  should  be  sacrificed. 


SVEN  JOHNSON  VICE  PRES.& MANAGER. 
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Buy  American! 


Some  of  our  friends  have  instituted  the  practice  of  printing  or  stamping  the  slogan  "Buy 
American"  on  their  stationery  and   wherever  else  they  have  an  opportunity  to  put  it. 

The  United  States  comes  nearer  to  being  a  self-sufficient  country  than  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  we  are  incomparably  better  prepared  to  live  up  to  this  advice  than  are  the  English,  whose 
recent  slogan  "Buy  British"  swept  Great  Britain  like  a  prairie  fire  and  helped  amazingly  to 
stimulate  British  industry  in  all  lines.  By  all  means,  let  us  "Buy  American"  to  the  very  limit  of 
the  possibilities  in  that  direction,  for  no  other  single  step  can  do  more  to  start  up  industries  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  States  and  put  men  back  to  work  than  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
confine  their  purchases,  as  far  as  is  reasonably  possible,  to  articles  produced  and  made  at  home. 
A  strict   adherence   to   the   principle   would   work  a  delightful  miracle. 

There  is  a  sort  of  incomprehensible  sentiment  that  rumbles  out  of  the  dark  recesses  of  im- 
porters' warehouses,  and  is  printed  by  a  purblind  press,  against  our  tariffs,  which  are  declared 
to  paralyze  business  between  our  country  and  other  countries  and  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  our 
industrial  troubles,  but  there  is  no  well  to  do  family  in  the  United  States  that  has  not  within 
the  past  fortnight  decorated  Christmas  trees  and  filled  stockings  with  the  products  of  foreign 
countries  in  such  profusion  that  every  argument  as  to  the  tariff  serving  to  paralyze  foreign  trade 
falls  from  the  very  weight  of  its  own  ridiculous  misconception.  Our  search  for  electric  lights 
to  put  on  Christmas  trees  has  revealed  that  those  offered  cheapest  and  in  the  greatest  quantity 
are  made  in  Japan,  the  stores  handling  such  lights  being  stocked  with  them  in  vast  excess  of 
any  other  kind.  ^Fhe  toys  bought  for  the  children  are  stamped  with  foreign  marks  and  the  per- 
fumes, nick-nacks  and  miscellaneous  gifts  of  every  description  likewise,  until,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  amount  of  money  sejit  out  of  the  United  States  just  to  pay  for  the  Christmas  celebration  of 
our  people  during  the  las!  two  weeks  would  probably  feed  and  clothe  every  person  who  is  out 
of  work  in  this  country  for  a  month.  If  we  add  to  this  the  amount  sent  abroad  every  day  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  we  see  a  fund  turned  over  to  foreigners  that,  if  kept  at  home, 
would  make  the  depression  a  joke.  While  our  workmen  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  looking 
for  work,  and  our  farmers  wonder  how  they  can  keep  their  homesteads  from  the  sheriff,  every 
port  in  the  United  States  from  Portland,  Maine,  all  the  way  around  to  Portland,  Oregon,  is 
berthing  ships  loaded  to  the  gunnels  with  foreign-made  commodities  and  by  purchasing  them 
we  are  paying  the  wages  of  the  foreigners  who  made  them,  while  our  own  people  can  get  no 
wages  at  all. 

Governors  call  out  the  militia  to  close  United  States  oil  wells  because  of  over-production, 
while  ships  loaded  with  foreign  oil  dock  unrestrainingly  a  stone's  throw  away.  Ships  loaded 
with  foreign  sugar  steam  nonchalantly  up  the  Mississippi  River  and  unload  and  sell  their  cargoes 
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while  the  United  States  sugar  factories  and 
sugar  refineries  they  can  see  from  their  decks 
go  through  the  Gethsemane  of  a  paralyzed 
market  with  its  attendant  wage  cuts  and  dis- 
charges, bringing  distress  to  thousands  of 
American  homes.  Similar  examples  in  other 
lines  could  be  cited  ad  infinitum. 

Buy  American!  There  never  was  a  more 
badly  needed  war-cry  since  John  Paul  Jones 
coined  the  immortal  "I  have  just  begun  to 
fight!" 

Raw  Sugar  Hearing  Set  by  Tariff 
Commission 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

By  official  order  the  Tariff  Commission  has  desig- 
nated February  14th  for  the  public  hearing  on  raw 
sugar,  the  hearing  on  refined  having  been  held  some 
months  ago.  Your  representative  is  informed  that 
the  Commission  expects  to  have  all  reports  of  its 
staff  on  conditions  in  the  domestic  cane  and  beet 
industry,  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  hands  of  the  Tariff  Commissioners  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  hearing. 

Unlike  a  Court  procedure,  the  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  is  merely  an  opportunity 


given  to  interested  parties,  importers  and  domestic 
producers,  to  present  evidence  and  arguments  which 
will  assist  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
and  decision.  The  Commission  makes  its  own  inves- 
tigation, through  its  staff  of  experts,  economists,  ac- 
countants, etc.,  and  what  develops  at  the  hearing  is 
supplemental  information  which  will  be  used  mostly 
for  comparative  purposes.  The  contacts  made  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
Louisiana  have  convinced  the  members  of  the  League 
that  the  investigation  is  in  good  and  competent 
hands.  Nevertheless,  the  League  will  be  represented 
at  the  hearing,  a  brief  will  be  submitted  in  its  behalf 
and  witnesses  will  be  available  at  the  hearing  to  pre- 
sent the  cause  of  the  sugar  cane  grower  in  Louisiana. 


Sugarcane  Borer  Control  by  Trich- 

ogramma  Colonization  in 

Louisiana  in  1932 

By  W.  E.  Hinds,  B.  A.  Osterberger  and  A.  L.  Dugas, 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station 
Experimental  work  to  determine  whether  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  tiny  egg  parasite,  Trie  ho  gramma 
minutum,  in  the  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer  can 
be  increased  to  a  profitable  degree  by  multiplying 
the  parasite  in  the  laboratory  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  so  that  it  may  be  colonized  in  the  cane 
fields,  or  corn  fields  earlier  in  the  season  than  it  may 
occur  naturally,  has  now  been  carried  on  for  six  sea- 
sons. Each  year  the  indications  have  been  con- 
sistently favorable.  The  work  of  1931  was  reported 
quite  fully  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin.  The  work  of 
1932  followed  the  plan  of  1931  but  was  more  ex- 
tensive and  very  definite  advance  was  made  in  the 
measurement  of  the  results  of  the  increased  destruc- 
tion of  borer  eggs  which  has  always  been  found  to 
occur  in  colonized  fields,  and  also  in  those  fields 
immediately  adjacent  to  those  colonized,  as  com- 
pared with  check  fields  of  the  same  kind  and  age  of 
cane  and  on  the  same  plantation,  and  with  every 
other  condition  as  comparable  as  can  be  secured  ex- 
cept that  egg  parasitism  is  allowed  to  develop  natu- 
rally. 

The  full  report  of  this  work  for  1932,  including 
the  detailed  records  on  the  "progress  of  egg  para- 
sitism," the  effects  of  this  upon  the  proportions  of 
"stalks  bored,"  "joints  bored,"  the  "moth  population 
produced  per  acre  in  millable  cane";  the  study  of 
the  proportions  of  the  total  original  stand  of  sprouts 
which  is  found  as  "millable"  and  as  "unmillable" 
stalks  at  harvest  time;  the  effect  of  the  borer  infes- 
tation in  each  cut  upon  the  "percent  of  sucrose"  and 
upon  the  amount  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  etc.,  etc., 
is  now  compiled.  Unfortunately,  this  record  is  too 
lengthy  to  be  given  in  full  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  general  results  and 
conclusions  without  showing  the  data  on  which  they 
are  based. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 
1.  In  corn,  among  8  comparable  check  fields  the 
natural  parasitism  increased  between  June  IS  and 
July  30  from  17.4%  to  53.5%  average  (an  in- 
crease of  three-fold),  while  among  11  colonized 
areas  averaging  16.3%  parasitism  before  coloniza- 
tion, the  addition  of  6000  Trichogramma  per  acre 
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enabled  these  fields  to  show  82.8%  average  para- 
sitism at  the  end  of  July  (an  increase  to  five- 
fold). 

2.  Among  the  cane  fields  compared,  the  natural  para- 
sitism occurring  at  the  start  was  6.9%  in  all 
checks,  11.3%  in  all  colonized  and  3.3%  in  all 
adjacents  which  received  most  of  their  parasite 
supply  from  nearby,  colonized  corn  fields.  In 
three  weeks  the  percentages  had  increased  five- 
fold in  colonized,  five-fold  in  adjacent  and  three- 
fold in  checks.  Through  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son the  parasitism  in  colonized  and  adjacent  areas 
continued  far  higher  than  in  the  checks,  averag- 
ing approximately  28%  above  checks  to  Septem- 
ber 10. 

3.  Correlation  studies  show  that  in  all  check  areas 
there  was  an  average  of  31.8%  of  the  cane  joints 
bored  and  a  moth  population  of  6,057  produced 
in  millable  cane  through  the  season.  Compared 
with  these  figures  all  colonized  fields  showed 
13.5%  of  joints  bored  and  3,422  moths  per  acre 
while  adjacent  fields  had  12.3%  of  joints  bored 
and  2,164  moths  per  acre. 

4.  With  an  initial  total  stand  averaging  34,880  sprouts 
in  all  31  protected  areas  and  35,720  in  28  checks, 
there  were  19,289  millable  stalks  per  acre  pro- 
duced in  checks  and  25,288  in  all  protected  areas. 
The  difference  of  6000  millable  stalks  per  acre,  or 
a  saving  of  over  30%  of  the  check  stalk  yield,  is 
indicated   as   one   benefit  from   colonization   work. 

5.  Finally,  we  find  a  consistent  and  very  significant 
saving  in  pounds  of  sugar  produced  per  ton  of, 
cane.  The  saving  ranges  from  6.52  pounds  per 
ton  with  807  (the  most  resistant  variety)  to  25.83 
pounds  per  ton  with  213.  The  general  average 
saving  shown  as  a  composite  of  all  varieties  was 
20.92  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

6.  The  cost  of  colonization  work  averaged  $1.00  per 
acre  in  1932. 

7.  Louisiana  cane  growers  may  depend  upon  this 
method  of  borer  control,  which  has  shown  con- 
sistent benefits  during  each  of  the  past  six  seasons. 
The  measurement  of  actual  benefit  has  been  shown 
more  clearly,  fully  and  convincingly  in  1932  than 
through  the  work  of  any  preceding  year. 

8.  Our  general  conclusion  from  all  of  this  work  is 
that  Tricho gramma  colonization,  as  tested  by  Ex- 
periment Station  workers  and  practiced  by  numer- 
ous growers  in  1932,  resulted  in  a  very  substantial 
reduction  in  cane  borer  multiplication  and  damage 
to  sugarcane,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  ton- 
nage of  millable  cane  and  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
produced  per  ton  of  cane. 

Philippine  Independence  Seems 
Nearer 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act,  insofar  as  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  Louisiana  is  concerned,  is  the  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Bill.  In  fact,  the  measure  is  not  yet  law, 
but  the  Conference  Committee  has  agreed  upon  the 
final  provisions  of  the  Bill  and  its  report  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives' rules  require  that  an  actual  quorum  be  present 
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for  consideration  of  a  conference  report,  therefore 
the  House  has  not  yet  approved  the  Bill  because  of 
Christmas  absences,  but  it  is  expected  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  holidays,  favorable  action  will  be 
forthcoming  and  the  Bill  will  be  sent  on  its  way  to 
the  White  House. 

We  dislike  to  assume  the  role  of  prophet,  hence  we 
merely  state  that  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  President  may  sign  the  Bill.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  while  the  extravagant  and  extreme  declarations 
of  Secretary  of  War  Hurley  regarding  Philippine  In- 
dependence did  not  actually  reflect  the  personal  atti- 
tude of  the  President,  nevertheless  the  opposition  to 
independence  as  expressed  by  both  spokesmen  for 
the  Administration  (Secretary  of  State  Stimson  and 
Secretary  of  War  Hurley)  was  allowed  to  stand.  Thus 
we  expect  a  veto;  but  we  quickly  add  that  if  the 
same  sentiments  prevail  in  Congress  as  existed  a 
week  or  so  ago  at  the  time  the  Senate  passed  the 
Hawes-Cutting  Bill,  as  amended,  the  Congress  will 
pass  the  Bill  over  the  veto. 

Naturally,  as  with  all  legislation,  the  final  Bill  was 
the  result  of  compromise.  The  League  favored  a 
much  shorter  term  and  a  lower  amount  of  duty  free 
tonnage  of  Filipino  sugar,  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  Senate  Bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Insu- 
lar Affairs  contained  provisions  for  a  period  of  19 
years  before  independence  and  a  plebiscite  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  the  compromise  was  very  much  in 
our  favor,  when  it  brought  the  time  down  to  10  years 
and  placed  the  plebiscite  at  the  beginning  of  that  term. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  case  we  were 
fighting  the  active  Republican  leadership  and  the 
vigorous  Democratic  leadership.  The  Republicans 
were  fighting  to  defeat  the  bill  to  save  the  President 
from  a  veto  and  the  Democrats  were  fighting  to  pass 
the  Hawes-Cutting  Bill  so  that  the  bill  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  such  a  large  majority  that  it  would  be 
passed  over  the  veto,  thereby  removing  it  from  the 
calendar  and  clearing  to  that  extent  the  Congres- 
sional  pathway   of   President-elect  Roosevelt. 

The  provisions  affecting  sugar  now  are  that  for 
the  first  five  years  of  the  10-year  period,  the  Fili- 
pinos will  be  permitted  to  bring  in  duty-free  not 
more  than  800,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  50,000  tons 
of  refined;  all  sugar  in  excess  of  those  figures  will 
pay  the  full  world-rate  of  duty,  or  2l/2$,  not  the 
Cuban  rate  of  2^f,  in  the  case  of  raw  sugar,  and  2.65^ 
on  refined.  That  will  at  least  discourage  the  expan- 
sion of  sugar  trade  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippines  and  force  them  to  seek  markets  in  the 
Orient  in  competition  with  Java,  instead  of  domestic 
producers  here. 

Beginning  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  10-year  period, 
there  will  be  applied  an  export  tax  of  5%  of  the 
United  States  tariff  on  sugar,  to  all  Filipino  sugars 
sent  to  the  United  States,  and  5%  additional  each 
year  until  the  end  of  the  10-year  period,  so  that  the 
export  tax  will  be  10%  in  the  seventh  year,  15%  in 
the  eighth  year,  20%  in  the  ninth  year  and  25%  in 
the  tenth  year.  After  that  all  sugar  importations  to 
the  United  States  will  be  on  the  world  basis,  unless 
changed  by  diplomatic  agreement  or  commercial 
treaty. 

As  printed  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  December 
15th,  the  great  farm  organizations  represented  in 
Washington  were  in  common  accord  on  four  points, 
in  that  we  advocated  (1)  a  5-year  period;  (2)  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duty-free  tonnage  or  a  gradual 
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application  of  the  tariff;  (3)  elimination  of  trade  con- 
cessions beyond  the  transition  period;  (4)  and  no 
plebiscite.  We  were  successful  in  having  all  four  of 
these  points  included  in  the  Bill  by  the  Senate,  in 
some  degree,  and  the  final  Bill  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  conference  came  even  closer  to  that  for  which  we 
asked.  The  Senate  more  than  met  us  half-way  on 
the  term  and  practically  yielded  to  the  principle  of  a 
gradual  application  of  tariff.  The  trade  concessions 
in  the  Bill  have  to  do  only  with  the  transition  period, 
not  beyond,  and  the  plebiscite  was  placed  where  it 
belonged,  at  the  beginning. 

Our  Louisiana  Senators  were  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  throughout  the  two-week  consideration  of 
the  measure.  The  Broussard  Amendment  first  elimi- 
nated the  plebiscite  from  the  Bill,  and  when  the  Sen- 
ate reversed  itself  on  that  point,  it  was  the  threatened 
filibuster  of  Senator  Long  which  forced  the  compro- 
mise which  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  plebiscite, — waiting  ten  years 
before  the  Filipinos  decided  whether  they  wanted  the 
independence  we  offered. 


The  Houma  Sugar  Cane  Field 
Station 

The  Houma  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  located  on 
Bayou  Black,  near  Houma,  La.,  was  established  co- 
operatively by  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Sugar  Plants, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  exclusively  for  the  study  of  problems 
confronting  the  sugar  cane  industry. 

The  station  activities  began  with  a  single  building 
erected  in  1925,  occupied  by  the  Division  of  Sugar 
Plants,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  had  been 
since  1919  making  every  effort  to  substitute  disease 
resistant  varieties  of  sugar  cane  for  the  old  ones, 
since  the  latter  had  become  so  badly  infested  with 
disease  as  to  threaten  ruin  for  the  industry  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  been  conducting  fertilizer  studies 
since  1921  with  the  old  varieties  on  Columbia  Planta- 
tion, Franklin,  La.,  but  with  the  introduction  of  the 
new  varieties  at  the  Houma  Station  the  fertilizer 
work  was  transferred  in  1925  to  that  station,  where 
cooperative  studies  with  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plants 
was  begun  with  the  two  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane, 
P.O.J.  234  and  213.  Temporary  laboratory  facilities 
were  established  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plants. 


An  appropriation  by  Congress  in  1928  for  the  soil 
fertility  work  permitted  the  establishing  of  a  Federal 
laboratory  at  Houma  and  an  extension  of  the  field 
activities  to  all  sections  of  the  sugar  cane  belt.  Mr. 
Nelson  McKaig,  Jr.,  associate  soil  technologist,  is  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  investigations  and  Mr.  A.  M. 
O'Neal,  associate  soil  technologist,  is  in  charge  of  the 
field  investigations.  In  1929,  through  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Mr.  S.  J.  Breaux  was  added  to  the  soil 
fertility  staff. 

The  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  established  its  labora- 
tories in  the  first  building  erected  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  but  on  October  1,  1929,  moved 
into  its  present  quarters  in  the  second  unit,  or  build- 
ing, erected  by  the  League.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Division  of  Carbohydrates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  also  established  laboratories  in 
the  same  building  with  the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility. 
A  third  building  was  erected  by  the  League  in  1930 
and  is  occupied  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

The  soil  fertility  laboratory  investigations  have 
largely  been  confined  to  chemical  studies  with  differ- 
ent soil  types  upon  which  sugar  cane  is  grown.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Carbohydrates  and 
the  Division  of  Sugar  Plants  the  effect  of  different 
soil  types  and  different  carriers  of  plant  food,  as 
well  as  different  fertilizer  mixtures,  are  being  studied 
to  determine  what  changes  take  place  in  the  com- 
position of  the  cane  juice  where  differences  in  soil 
type  or  the  application  of  different  plant  food  ele- 
ments are  involved.  Since  the  composition  of  the 
juice  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  the  importance  of  this  type  of  investigations 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

The  field  investigations  began  with  a  reconnoissance 
study  of  the  soils  of  the  sugar  cane  belt  as  a  whole 
to  determine  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  major 
soil  series  on  which  sugar  cane  is  grown.  This  was 
further  extended  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  soil  type 
characteristics,  which  in  time  led  up  to  the  close  de- 
tailed mapping  of  the  various  plantations  upon  which 
fertilizer  experiments  were  to  be  conducted.  The 
results  of  last  year's  fertilizer  studies  were  published 
in  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station. 

At  first  the  samples  of  sugar  cane  intended  for 
analysis  were  ground  on  a  "hand  mill"  but  so  equipped 
as  to  be  operated  by  an  electric  motor.  During  1930, 
the  two  Divisions,  Soil  Fertility  and  Carbohydrates, 
installed  jointly  a  high  powered  experimental  mill, 
equipped   with   hydraulics,   which   permits   of   extrac- 
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tion  equal  to  that  of  many  of  the  best  equipped  sugar 
houses.  This  and  another  mill,  installed  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plants,  are  set  up  in  separate  buildings 
in  the  rear  of  the  laboratories.  A  green  house  17  x 
32  feet  and  a  cold  storage  or  cooling  plant  29  x  50 
feet  for  the  study  of  the  deterioration  and  diseases 
of  sugar  cane  are  included  in  the  list  of  station 
buildings. 

Those  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion include:  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  principal  patholog- 
ist, in  charge  Sugar  Plant  Investigations;  Dr.  Oswald 
Schreiner,  principal  biochemist,  in  charge  Soil  Fertility 
Investigations;  W.  H.  Larrimer,  principal  entomolo- 
gist, in  charge  Cereal  and  Forage  Insect  Investiga- 
tions, and  L.  A.  Jones,  C.  E.,  in  charge  Drainage 
and  Soil  Erosion.  Others  from  the  office  of  Sugar 
Plants  are:  S.  F.  Sherwood,  Senior  Biochemist,  in 
charge  sugar  cane  investigations;  R.  D.  Rands,  senior 
pathologist;  J.  I.  Lauritzen,  senior  physiologist; 
George  Arceneaux,  agronomist;  E.  V.  Abbott,  asso- 
ciate pathologist;  C.  C.  Krumbhaar,  I.  E.  Stokes, 
Ralph  B.  Bisland;  Eaton  M.  Summers,  assistant 
pathologist.  Those  from  the  Office  of  Soil  Fertility 
are:  L.  A.  Hurst,  in  charge  Soil  Fertility  Investiga- 
tions with  Sugar  Cane;  Nelson  McKaig,  Jr.,  asso- 
ciate soil  technologist;  A.  M.  O'Neal,  associate  soil 
technologist;  and  S.  J.  Breaux,  cooperator,  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station.  The  Division  of  Carbohydrates 
is  represented  by  C.  F.  Walton,  chemist;  R.  T.  Balch, 
senior  chemist,  and  C.  A.  Fort,  assistant  chemist. 
The  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  represented  by  T.  E. 
Holloway,  senior  entomologist,  with  headquarters  in 
New  Orleans,  and  J.  W.  Ingram,  assistant  entomolo- 


gist, and  E.  K.  Bynum,  assistant  entomologist,  located 
at  Houma.  Mr.  B.  0.  Childs,  associate  agricultural 
engineer  is  in  charge  of  the  drainage  investigations 
at  Houma.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  made 
this  whole  establishment  possible  by  erecting  the  nec- 
essary buildings  and  starting  the  movement  on  its 
way. 
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THE  SURPLUSES 


The  best  minds  of  our  country,  legislative  and  otherwise,  are  busy  with  a  problem  involving 
the  clothing,  housing  and  sustenance  of  our  people  that  is,  paradoxically,  a  problem  of  sur- 
pluses. The  price  of  cotton  is  down  because  there  is  too  much  cotton,  the  price  of  wheat  is 
down  because  there  is  too  much  wheat,  the  price  of  sugar  is  down  because  there  is  too  much 
sugar,  the  price  of  oil  is  down  because  there  is  too  much  oil  and  so  on  with  hundreds  of  other 
commodities,  and  because  of  the  surplus  of  all  these  things  the  production  of  them  is  a  los- 
ing business,  employes  are  discharged,  idleness  grows  apace  and  suffering  ensues.  Should  this 
continue,  the  patient,  which  is  the  people  at  large,  may  demand  a  major  operation  rather  than 
submit  indefinitely  to  such  a  state  of  affairs.  That  the  major  operation  will  cut  asunder  all  the 
ligaments  of  our  Constitution  appals  us,  as  yet,  and  holds  us  in  restraint.  The  situation  is  being 
unnecessarily  aggravated,  however,  by  the  witless  policy  of  permitting  surpluses  of  many  things 
to  occur  which  could  be  either  wiped  out  or  greatly  mitigated  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress,  a 
minor  operation  of  the  most  routine  character,  requiring  not  even  an  anaesthetic.  This  would 
consist  merely  in  stopping  the  influx  into  this  country  from  abroad  of  everything  that  will,  by 
its  importation,  cause  the  employment  of  our  own  people  to  lessen  or  the  wages  of  our  own 
people  to  lessen  or  the  movement  and  sale  of  our  home-grown  or  home-manufactured  commodi- 
ties to  lessen. 

There  are  many  lines  in  which  such  treatment  would  be  effective  and  because  it  might  not 
be  effective  in  all  lines  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  in  cases  where  it  would  be.  It 
seems  almost  axiomatic  that  if  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people  is  now  sufficient  to  absorb 
say  1,000,000  units  of  a  certain  commodity  of  which  500,000  are  imported  units  and  500,000 
are  home-made  units,  that  if  the  500,000  imported  units  were  kept  out  there  would  have  to  be 
1,000,000  units  made  at  home  to  supply  the  demand — twice  as  many — thus  employing  in  that 
particular  line  twice  as  many  people  and  energizing  twice  as  many  factories  or  twice  as  many 
farms.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  situation  will  reveal  a  surprisingly  long  list  of  products 
that  are  in  this  category.  Notwithstanding  the  low  stage  of  all  our  local  purchasing  indices 
the  figures  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  show  that  vast  increases  in  many  imports 
from  certain  countries  are  occurring.  We  have  not  generally  considered  cotton  as  one  of  the 
commodities  especially  injured  by  imports  but  in  the  year  1932  the  imports  of  dutiable  raw  cot- 
ton into  the  United  States  increased  over  1000%.  The  schedules  for  shoes,  buttons,  electric  lamps, 
pig  iron,  hides,  leather,  textiles  and  a  long  list  of  miscellaneous  things  show  not  modest  increases 
but  amazing  increases  from  dozens  of  countries.  The  slaughter  of  the  domestic  pay  envelope 
by  all  this  is  terrific. 

A  campaign  of  rescue  would  unquestionably  extend  in  its  effects  beyond  the  immediate 
sphere  of  the   affected   commodities  themselves.    Prosperity  and  employment  would  be  restored 
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Crisp  News  From  Washington 

By    C.   J.   Bourg 

After  all  the  work  of  these  congressional  months, 
we  are  facing  a  veto  on  the  Philippine  Independence 
Bill  by  President  Hoover.  Advance  notice  of  the 
veto  comes  forward  with  a  quotation  from  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  McArthur,  that  the  Bill  as  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  both  branches  of  Congress,  would 
cause  a  revolution  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  We 
had  thought  that  a  revolution  was  an  organized  up- 
rising against  constituted  government,  to  bring  about 
reforms,  greater  freedom,  democratic  government 
and  independence.  The  Hare-Hawes  Bill  provides 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  Philippines  is 
to  hold  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  electing  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention,  which  shall  de- 
termine the  form  of  government  to  be  established 
by  the  Filipinos.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  such  convention  shall  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  themselves  for  ratification.  Why 
a  revolution? 

Candidly,  the  only  ominous  signs  of  revolution  we 
have  been  able  to  discern,  are  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Army  Officers  who  would  be  deprived  of  their  favor- 
ite post  of  duty,  with  foreign  service  pay  and  the 
perquisites  of  colonial  life  de  luxe.  Or  perhaps  the 
revolt  sparkles  in  the  minds  of  those  American  capi- 
talists who  have  sent  their  millions  into  the  Islands 
to  exploit  their  cheap  labor  and  natural  resources, 
with  full  and  complete  notice  that  eventually  the 
United  States  would  fulfill  its  pledge  of  freedom  to 
the  Filipino.  Nay,  the  internationalist  would  give 
us  pause  by  his  plea  for  England,  France  and  Hol- 
land who  fear  that  freedom  for  the  Malays  of  the 
Philippines  might  rekindle  the  fires  of  ambition  in 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  Java  and  Indo- 
China.  The  cry  ostensibly  is  no  longer  "Make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy!" 

For  the  present,  since  the  veto  has  not  yet  been 
messaged  to  the  Congress,  it  would  be  anticipating 
a  great  deal  to  prophesy  what  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  almost  unanimously  passed  the  In- 
dependence Bill  less  than  ten  legislative  days  ago, 
will  do  about  overriding  the  President's  veto.  There 
is  always  the  cry  of  "We'll  get  a  better  Bill  in 
the  next  Session,  under  the  new  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration." And,  of  course,  there  is  always  the  politi- 
cal consideration,  about  which  we  sugar  people  have 
had  cause  to  know  so  much,  to  our  distress.  Who 
will  get  credit,  or  blame?  Shall  the  farmer  be  told 
that  a  Republican  President   killed   Philippine   Inde- 
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to  enough  industries  and  enough  people  to 
permeate  into  a  thousand  channels  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  and  the  wholesome  blood  stream 
thus  set  upon  its  way  might  even  cure  those 
parts  of  the  body  not  immediately  touched  by 
the  curative  salve.  It  is  astonishing  that  so 
obvious  a  remedy  has  not  been  administered 
during  the  last  two  dreadful  years.  The  "Buy 
American"  slogan  is  an  indirect  application  of 
it,  dependent,  however,  on  popular  impulse, 
and  it  may  therefore  prove  ephemeral.  Xi  it 
is  a  good  idea  in  this  grave  emergency  to 
hoist  a  signal  flag  like  that,  why  should  not 
Congress  nail  it  to  the  mast? 


Average  Prices 


The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  at  New  Orleans, 
which,  according  to  the  terms  of  most  cane  contracts, 
is  the  source  of  the  official  weekly  raw  sugar  price 
averages  which  govern  the  amount  paid  for  cane, 
changed  the  day,  this  season,  for  issuing  its  weekly 
price  average,  from   Friday  to  Saturday. 

The  weekly  price  averages  of  raws,  as  promulgated 
by  the  Exchange  so  far  this  season,  are  as  follows: 
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pendence,    but    a    Democratic    President   will    sign    a 
better  one? 

Frankly,  there  are  no  assurances  of  the  importance 
that  will  be  given  a  Bill  to  free  the  Filipinos  in  the 
new  Administration.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
problems  which  must  be  solved  by  the  Democratic 
leadership,  all  of  which  are  of  primary  importance. 
When  the  "new  deal"  is  being  snuffled,  will  the  Ace 
of  Independence  be  trumps  or  just  a  singleton? 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  after  March  4th,  we  invite  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  League  to  the  most  important 
national  development  in  economics  and  politics  in 
the  New  Year,  which  is  the  espousal  by  the  Hearst 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  of  the  practice  of 
high  tariff  protection  by  this  country.  There  is  no 
questioning  the  importance  and  influence  of  the 
Hearst  press.  It  actually  made  John  Garner  the 
vice-president,  and  through  its  attacks  on  the  Hoover 
Administration,  contributed  as  much  as  any  American 
force  to  the  election  of  President-elect  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  record  of  many  years  shows  that 
Mr.  Hearst  believed  in  low  tariffs,  and  in  some  cases 
free  trade.  But,  coincidental  with  its  great  campaign 
of  "BUY  AMERICAN,"  which  was  so  excellently 
and  opportunely  anticipated  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  in  the  last  issue,  the  Hearst  papers 
have  printed  box-car  headlined  editorials  with  such 
titles  as: 

"U.  S.  Needs  Higher  Tariff — Alien  Competition 
Must  Be  Shut  Out." 

"Ineffective  Tariff  Dooming  Our  Industries — Con- 
gress Must  Act  At  Once."  Imbedded  in  the  body 
of  these  editorials  have  appeared  flaming  cartoons 
asking  that  the  American  Tariff  Wall  be  built  higher 
to  prevent  pauper  labor  and  foreign  depreciated  cur- 
rency from  competing  with  our  American  laborer  and 
manufacturer. 

Among  the  eleven  Prosperity  Policies  for  American 
Patriots  we  find  William  Randolph  Hearst,  in  com- 
munications to  his  editors,  advocating: 

"Raise  tariff  duties  on  articles  manufactured 
by  foreign  labor  pauperized  by  depreciated 
currencies  to  a  point  where  the  duties  will  off- 
set the  depreciation  in  currencies,  thus  main- 
taining the  American  standard  of  living, 
protecting  our  home  market  for  our  home  in- 
dustries and  providing  work  for  our  own 
American  citizens." 

May  we  not  appropriately  ask  for  a  reprint  here 
of  the  declaration  of  policy,  which  appears  in  script 
under  the  masthead  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  to-wit: 

"We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries   as  against    Foreign   Competition." 

In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  raw  sugar 
costs  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  public  hearing  which  will 
be  held  at  Washington  on  February  14,  1933,  we 
regret  very  much  the  persistent  rumor  which  has 
been  running  the  rounds,  that  the  suggestion  made 
by  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland  in  a  recent  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  being 
supported  by  domestic  refiners  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  refer  to  the  suggestion  that  in  order  to 
secure  a  wider  preferential  in  favor  of  refined  sugar 
in  the  tariff  duties,  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  should  be 
lowered   and   that  on   refined   sugar   left  where    it   is. 

We  openly  repudiate  such  an  imputation  against 
the  refiners  of  the  United  States.  We  deny  it,  for 
the    simple    reason    that    the    domestic    producers    of 


cane  and  beet  sugar  were  the  only  ones  to  openly 
support  a  provision  for  a  refiners'  differential  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  We  deny  it,  because  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  refiners  of  the  United  States  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  the  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar 
Association  and  other  domestic  producers,  joined  in 
a  petition  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for 
a  larger  differential  in  tariffs  favoring  domestic  re- 
fined sugar.  We  deny  it,  because  we  collaborated 
with  these  refiners  in  the  preparation  of  their  brief 
and  the  presentation  of  their  case,  which  we  made 
"our  case,"  to  the  Tariff  Commission  when  the  hear- 
ing on  refined  sugar  was  held.  We  deny  it,  because 
the  record  does  not  show  that  a  single  refiner  or  any 
group  of  refiners  have  made  such  a  recommendation, 
or  informed  us  of  their  intention  so  to  do.  We  will 
continue  to  deny  it,  because  we  believe  in  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  officials  of  the  domestic  refining 
companies  with  whom  we  have  cooperated  and  played 
ball   at  their  invitation. 

Since  Mr.  Bourg  wrote  the  above  article  President 
Hoover  has  vetoed  the  Philippine  Independence  Bill 
and  on  the  same  day  the  House  of  Representatives 
overruled  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  274  to  94 — Editor, 
Sugar  Bulletin). 


A  Snub  From  the  Philippines 

We  reprint  below  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
December,  1932,  issue  of  the  "Sugar  News,"  pub- 
lished in  Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Running  all 
through  the  article  is  an  attitude  of  aloofness  towards 
the  United  States  and  an  accentuation  of  such  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  as  now  ex- 
ist. The  editor  of  the  Sugar  News  points  out  that 
sugar  producers  in  the  Philippines  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  give  the  investigators  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  any  information  if  they  do  not 
feel  like  doing  so,  and  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  sugar 
from  the  Philippines  may  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  foreign  bottoms,  whereas  that  from  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  may  not,  as  a  sort  of  fundamental 
proof  that  the  Filipinos  are  only  our  step-children, 
and  red-headed  at  that.  They  have  the  free  run  of 
our  house,  but  owe  us  no  filial  consideration.  That 
is  nearly  true,  and  the  inequity  of  the  arrangement 
will  sooner  or  later  lead  to  its  abrogation.  Here  is 
the  editorial: 

"THE   TARIFF  COMMISSION 

"The  general  public  has  been  advised  by  means  of 
press  dispatches  that  a  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
now  investigating  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii,  would 
next  come  to  the  Philippines  to  investigate  us.  This 
is  pretty  much  like  having  someone  tell  one  that  Dr. 
So-and-So  is  going  to  operate  on  him;  exactly  when, 
why  and  for  what  is  not  mentioned. 

"We  should  receive  any  Tariff  Commission  with  that 
courtesy  for  which  these  Islands  are  famous,  and  we 
should  make  their  stay  here  as  pleasant  as  possible,  but 
whether  we  should  unburden  our  souls  to  them  is  an- 
other matter. 

"Any  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  may  investigate  the 
industry  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Louisiana,  or  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  continental  United  States,  but  whether 
they  have  the  right  to  investigate  our  industry  is  open 
to  question.  We  know  that  there  are  many  selfish  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States,  not  counting  the  Cubans, 
who  would  like  to  see  the  Philippine  sugar  industry 
scuttled  by  means  of  restriction  of  entrance  of  duty-free 
sugar  to  the  United  States,  or  the  granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  these  Islands,  which  would  remove  for  all 
time  the  tariff  advantages  which  we  now  enjoy. 

"The  Philippines  is  an  Insular  possession — not  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  are  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  Federal   laws   do  not  apply  to   us   and,   therefore,   it 
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would  seem  we  are  in  a  different  category  from  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  and  cannot  be  included  on  the  same 
basis  as  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  external  treatment.  An  instance  in  point  is  that 
we  may  ship  our  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  foreign 
bottoms.  This  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  cannot  do,  as  the 
so-called  Coastwise  Laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
apply  out  here. 

"If,  however,  we  do  not  cooperate  fully  with  any  Tar- 
iff Commission  sent  out  here  by  the  Administration,  we 
shall  be  accused  of  withholding  information,  which  in- 
formation we  feel  might  be  disastrous  to  us  in  compari- 
son with  figures  from  other  countries  under  the  American 
Flag.  If  we  do  cooperate  fully  with  the  Commission,  we  may 
be  furnishing  the  opponents  of  Philippine  sugar  in  the 
United  States  with  just  the  ammunition  which  they  need 
to  carry  their  point  that  the  free  entrance  of  Philippine 
sugar  into  the  United  States  should  be  drastically  re- 
stricted. It  is  all  well  and  good  for  any  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  assure  us  that  the  figures  which  they  obtain 
are  for  confidential  use  only  and  for  the  purposes  o£ 
the  Government,  but  under  a  Democracy  nothing  official 
is  private  information  for  long.  Any  Tariff  Commission's 
report  on  Philippine  costs  and  conditions  would  become 
public  property  in  a  very  short  time. 

"We  have  nothing  to  hide  in  the  matter  of  costs  of 
production.  We  are  sure  that  any  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  what  it  costs  us  to  place 
sugar  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  that  many  planters  and  Centrals  today,  at  ruling 
prices,  are  having  a  very  hard  struggle.  Certainly  we 
cannot  go  below  three  cents  a  pound  for  our  sugar  and 
get  anywhere,  although  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
our  costs  of  production  are  the  lowest  in  the  world.  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  counteract  this  opinion  by  unbur- 
dening ourselves  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

"In  any  case,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  any 
visiting  investigators  that  they  have  no  authority  to 
force  the  producer  to  produce  his  costs  of  production. 
If  the  producer  does  so  it  is  because  he  feels  that  it  is 
a  wise  thing  to  do  and  that  only  by  cooperation  can 
the  problem  concerning  our  future  be  solved." 


Freight  Rates  on  Cane 

On  November  28th,  1932,  three  Federal  Judges, 
sitting  en  banc  at  New  Orleans,  heard  arguments  for 
and  against  a  temporary  Federal  injunction  granted 
to  six  railroads  in  Louisiana  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  reduced  schedule  of  freight  rates  on  sugar 
cane  which  was  promulgated  by  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  to  take  effect  November  17th, 
1932.  The  three  Federal  Judges,  Foster,  Borah  and 
Cox,  had  the  case  under  advisement  for  over  a 
month  and  on  January  10th,  1933,  they  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  railroads  by  issuing  an  inter- 
locutory injunction  which  will  operate  to  prevent  the 
application  of  the  reduced  rates  unless  a  trial  of  the 
case  on  its  merits  shall  result  in  favor  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Public  Service  Commission.  In  such  event  the 
railroads  would  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
court.  The  immediate  result  of  the  action  of  Judges 
Foster,  Borah  and  Cox  is  to  dissipate  any  hope  that 
may  have  been  entertained  by  cane  shippers  of  an 
immediate  refund  from  the  railroads  to  cover  a  por- 
tion of  the  freight  paid  on  cane  during  the  past 
grinding. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League's  part  in  the 
proceedings  was  confined  to  the  work  of  convincing 
the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  that  the 
order  reducing  cane  freight  rates  ought  to  be  promul- 
gated. This  was  done.  The  task  of  defending  the 
order  in  the  Federal  Court  devolved  on  the  Commis- 
sion, as  will  such  further  proceedings  as  may  be  taken. 
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Parish  Loan  Committees 

As  a  step  towards  the  construction  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery  through  which  to  make  loans,  the 
Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  has  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  Parish 
Committees  in  a  number  of  the  Parishes  in  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  district  through  which  applicants  for 
loans  may  submit  evidence  of  their  needs  and  show 
themselves  to  be  justified  in  making  their  requests 
for  assistance.  These  local  committees  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  pass  on  the  eligibility  of  the  appli- 
cants than  will  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  at 
Jackson.  Similar  committees  either  have  been  or 
will  be  appointed  in  all  the  other  parishes  or  coun- 
ties under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jackson  headquar- 
ters. We  give  below  the  names  of  the  committee- 
men for  the  parishes  of  Lafourche,  Lafayette,  As- 
sumption, St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne  and  Vermilion,  some 
of  whom  have  not  yet  formally  accepted  appoint- 
ment but  it  is  hoped  that  they  all  will: 
LAFOURCHE 

H.   L.    Sims Thibodaux 

0.    J.   Mire Thibodaux 

J.  V.  H.  Bearv Thibodaux 

LAFAYETTE 

E.  E.    Soulier Lafayette 

L.   L.  Judice Scott 

F.  M.    Bacque Lafayette 

L.    P.     LeBlanc Lafayette 

ASSUMPTION 

L.    L.    LeBlanc , Paincourtville 

Louis    Corde Napoleonville 

R.    L.    Baker Napoleonville 

ST.   CHARLES 

C.    S.    Lagarde Luling 

M.   L.  Guidry Am  a 

H.    D.    Keller Hahnville 

ST.  JAMES 

Oscar    Reynaud Convent 

Jos.    B.    Dornier Convent 

S.   J.   Waguespack Vacherie 

ST.   BERNARD 

Ernest   J.    Ricaud Arabi 

Gustave   Reiss Chalmette 

L.   A.   Meraux Arabi 

ST.   MARTIN 

A.  C.   Gauthier St.  Martinville 

Albert   Stockstill St.  Martinville 

Ubald  Melancon St.  Martinville 

ST.  MARY 

W.   Prescott   Foster Franklin 

McKerall     O'Neill Franklin 

Rene    H.    Himel Franklin 

TERREBONNE 

Allen     Ellender Houma 

M.    L.   Funderburk Houma 

E.    P.   Guidry ....Houma 

VERMILION 

A.    A.    Lejeune Kaplan 

Bert    Stansel Gueydan 

J.     F.    Noel Abbeville 

Government  Loans  on  La.  Lands 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  New 
Orleans  show  that  in  December,  1932,  there  were 
1935  Federal  Land  Bank  individual  loans  in  force 
in  the  seventeen  parishes  of  Louisiana  generally 
known    as   the   sugar   district,    totaling    about   seven 
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million  dollars.     The  amount  in  each  parish  was  as  but  owing  to  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  process 

follows:  of  producing  sugar  today,  the  per  cent  of  its  carbo- 

PARISH                                           No.            AMOUNT  hydrates  has  been  reduced  some  extent. 

Ascension 226        $     528,210.00  The  following  may  be  taken  as   an  average  of  its 

Assumption 65              478,967.00  composition  at  the  present  time: 

E.  Baton  Rouge 127                 347,450.20  Dry  Matter            Water            Ash            Carbohydrates 

Iberia 202               569,992.75  '    %                    %                 %                   % 

Iberville 85               423,900.00  77.75                 22.25            8.13                  5:i.58 

Lafayette 244             840,510.00  Some  years  ago  the  writer   addressed   a   question- 

Lafourche 42              266,975.00  najre    to    some     forty-seven    large     sugar-plantation- 
s'Charles'66"-                                      15                90  100  00  owners  in  Louisiana  to  try  to  obtain  some  more  or 
St!  J ames-llllll------ -..-I-                8               83J00.00  less  definite  information  regarding  results  they  might 

St.  John  Baptist 6                76,600.00  have  had  after  utilizing  their  blackstrap  in  the  feed- 

St.  Landry 202              SZ'JfS'nn  'mS  of  their   work   mules>   the   number   of  which    ap- 

St.  Martin 205                447,340.00  °    .                                    ,       '        ,                              .       ,           ^ 

St.  Mary 86              459,650.00  proximated  4,501)  head.     In  the  replies  received,  prac- 

Terrebonne 78              415,900.00  tically    everyone    conceded    to    a    considerable    saving 

Vermilion     272              949,418.00  jn  the   amount  0f  their  feed  bills,   ranging  from  ten 

W.  Baton  Rouge 16               136,100.00  ,.,                                                      ,    ',,                j    <.         r 

,   »og        ,c  n/lo  ni,  1C  to  fifty  per  cent,  or  more;   and   all   seemed  to   refer 

1,935         $0,942,914.15  .     '     r    ..,.'..:        ,                .            ,                   , 

to  the  marked  diminution  in  the  number  ot  cases  ot 

Low-Grade  Sugar-Cane  Molasses  ?iet,e?c  tr°ublf '  fch  au  colic'  etc-;  /n?  tha-  tlf 

"    *-»»**%**,  wugui^vuuv   «i*waMwwww  health,    and,   therefore,   the   capacity   of   the    animals 

A  Reprint  of  Extension  Circular  38  published  in  1920  for  work  was  very  much  improved. 

by  W.  H.Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  then  Dean  °ne  c°u'd  scarcely  wish  for  a  higher  endorsement 

of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  °[  any  food  product,  in  the  case  of  horses  and  mules 

State  University  m,     *,     ,.          .        ,            .                            ,.      , 

Ihe   feeding  ot   molasses   is   not  now   contined   to 

There   is,    perhaps,    no   stock-feeding   material   that  horses    and    mules,    however;    it    is    being   used    with 

has    aroused   so   much_  general    interst    among    stock-  equal    success    in   the    feed-lot;    in   the    dairy;    in   the 

owners    and    feeders    in    this    country    as    low-grade  hog-pen,  etc. 

sugar-cane    molasses,    or    "blackstrap."      And,    as    in-  From  inquiries  received,  it  would  seem  that  some 

quiries  concerning  this  material  have  become  so  nu-  feeders,   not  hitherto   accustomed  to  the  use   of   mo- 

merous,    from    all    over   the   country,   the    publication  lasses,    do    not    appear    to    quite    understand    how    it 

of   a   short  circular   on   the   subject,    setting   forth   its  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage, 

main  features  as   a  feed,  has  been  deemed  desirable  Here  it  may  be  stated  that  its  economic  use  would 

at  this  time.  depend  upon  the  availability  and  cost  of  other  carbo- 

The  term  "blackstrap"  is  given  to  the  low-grade  hydrate  concentrates, 
uncrystallizable  residue  of  the  sugar-making,  or  sugar-  For  example,  if  corn  should  be  expensive,  and  mo- 
refining,  process,  which  at  one  time,  in  Louisiana  at  ]aSses  considerably  cheaper,  it  would  reduce  the  cost 
least,  was  discarded  as  of  no  economic  value,  and,  Qf  the  ration  if  part  of  the  corn  should  be  replaced 
consequently,  wasted,  so  far  as  its  feeding  importance  by  its  equivalent  in  weight  of  molasses,  as  the  sugar 
was  concerned.  in   the   latter,   while    not   quite    equal    to    in    amount, 

The  use  of  molasses  as  an  appetizer  and  tonic  for  approximates  the  starch   in  the  corn,   both  of  which 

stock  has  been  in  vogue  with  owners  and  feeders  for  have  the   same   chemical   composition.     However,   we 

quite  a  length  of  time,  however;  but  as  a  food  nutri-  do  not  deem  it  altogether  advisable  to  make  a  com- 

ent  of  the  carbohydrate  class,  its  extensive  and  intel-  plete  substitution;  but  a  partial  substitution  will  fre- 

ligent  adoption  dates  back  only  to  more  recent  years,  quently   economize    in    the    use    of   corn    under    high- 

and  it  is   being  utilized   now,   not  only   as   a   regular  priced  conditions. 

ingredient  of  mixed  rations  on  plantations  and  farms,  Again,  it  is  better  to  feed  molasses  where  the  other 
but  by  the  commercial  world  in  the  various  so-  ingredients  of  the  ration  are  in  a  crushed  or  mealy 
called  "sweet  feeds"  that  are  to  be  found  upon  the  condition  so  as  to  insure  better  mastication,  or  chew- 
market,  ing,  of  the  whole.    When  fed  with  whole  grains  alone, 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  while  black-  such  as  oats  or  corn,  there  is  a  tendency,  or  liability, 

strap  is   a  most  valuable  food  of  its  class,   it  is   not  on  the  part  of  the  animals,  especially  horses  or  mules, 

a    perfectly-balanced    food    in    itself,    as    it    supplies,  to   "bolt"   their  food   without  the   necessary   chewing 

in  the  main,  only  one  of  the  nutritive  elements   (car-  of  the  grains. 

bohydrates)    of  a   mixed   and  balanced   ration.  As    illustrating    rations,    containing    blackstrap,    for 

_  It  is  valuable  for  at  least  four  very  good  reasons,  different  classes  of  animals,  we  submit  the  following 

viz.:      (1)    Its   palatability;    (2)   under  normal  condi-  as  examples: 

tions,  its   cheapness   as   a   source  of  the  carbohydrate  For   horses  or   mules   weighing    1,000   pounds   doing    hard 

element — sugar;    (3)   its  high  carbohydrate  content —  work,  and  per  day: 

approximating  53  per  cent;  and  (4)  the  almost  com-  ^"cottonseed  meal, 

plete  digestibility  of  its  contained  carbohydrates.  <j  Cra^keTi\  co.rnf  or  ch°i,s' 

IS    the    Writer  S    Opinion    that    the    marked    SUCCesS  12  Peavine,  alfalfa,   lespedeza,  or  any  of  the  good  leguminous 

which  has  attended  its  adoption  during  the  past  num-  For  dairy' cattle- 

ber   of  years   is    almost   wholly   due   to   its    palatability;  A   concentrated    mixture   may    be    prepared    from    the    follow- 

its    condimental    effect    in    promoting    more    perfect  ing :Parts  by  weight. 

digestion  of  other  feeds  fed  with  it;  and  the  readiness  1  Cottonseed Ineai, 

with  which  it  can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  system  2  or  ^Blackstrap. 

of  the   animal   for   purposes   of  nutrition.  u°"e  P°uiul  of  this  mixture  to  be  fed   to  a  cow,   per  day,  for 

rjv,              ,.                1      •         r   1  1      1  Pacn   3    t0   *   pounds    of   milk    she    produces    daily,    and    in    addi- 

ihe    earlier    analysis    Ot    blackstrap    showed    a    some-  tlon.    all    the    good    sound    roughage    she    will    consume    without 

what      hlrrrirr      nprrentao-p      nf      rarhnVi-urlratPc      onmr-  waste.      If    necessary,    the    mixture    may    be    thickened    by    the 

wimi     ni.^ner     percentage     ot     caroonyarates — sugar,  addition  of  a  little  short  roughage. 
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For  steer   feeding    (animals  weighing   around    1,000    lbs.): 

Lbs.    (per  day) 

3  to  5  Cottonseed   meal, 
6  or   7   Blackstrap, 

10  Cottonseed    hulls,    or   their   equivalent, 
20  to    25    Corn    silage. 
For   hog   feeding: 
Parts   by   weight: 
1  Corn   meal, 
1  Blackstrap, 
4  Wheat    middlings. 
OR 

1  Tankage, 

3  Corn  meal, 

2  Blackstrap. 

Either  of  the  above  mixtures  freshly  prepared  into  a  thick 
slop  with  water,  and  given  in  such  quantity  as  the  hogs  will 
clean  up  with  a  relish. 

Other   combinations,    more   suitable    in   other   parts 
of  the  country,  may  be  made,  provided  they  contain 
sufficient  protein,  along  with  the  molasses,  to  insure 
the  necessary  concentration. 
For  sheep  feeding: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  blackstrap  along  with  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  alfalfa  meal,  seems  to  have  been  fed  to  sheep  on 
the  Northwestern  ranges  with  excellent  results,  although,  nec- 
essarily, the  molasses  may  be  successfully  used  in  other  com- 
binations that  may  be  available. 

Blackstrap,  either  diluted  with  water,  or  undiluted, 
may  be  legitimately  used  to  increase  the  palatability 
of  an  otherwise  sound  food  stuff  that  may  not,  at 
first,  be  relished  by  an  animal;  but  it  ought  never  be 
adopted  as  a  "camouflage"  for  unsound  and  inferior 
feed  of  any  kind.  Such  a  class  of  material  has  no 
place  in  the  feeding  of  animals.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  them,  if  the  most  successful  results  are 
to  be  anticipated. 

When  the  true  value,  as  well  as  the  more  intelli- 
gent use,  of  blackstrap  becomes  better  and  more 
widely  known  as  a  feeding  material,  its  consumption 
is  sure  to  increase  over  a  much  wider  area  of  the 
country   than   is    the   case    at   the    present   time. 


SVEN  JOHNSON  VICE  PRES.& MANAGER. 
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The  Tap  of  the  Fire  Bell 


By  this  time  everybody  realizes  that  our  Senators,  our  Congressmen,  and  in  an  even  greater 
degree,  our  President,  are  a  hegemony  of  firemen  who  have  charge  of  a  conflagration  and  who 
have  been  given  instructions  to  find  some  new  kind  of  fire  extinguisher  that  will  put  out  the 
blaze.  The  reason  they  are  thus  exhorted  is  because  all  the  fire  extinguishers  so  far  used  have 
proved  more  or  less  ineffective.  From  mobilizing  a  corps  of  heavy  spitters  to  an  effort  to  put 
out  the  fire  with  public  money,  all  have  failed,  in  degree,  but  the  splashing  around  of  public 
money  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  methods  tried.  It  cools  off  those  it  happens  to  fall  on,  at 
least,  and  these  acclaim  it. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  use  of  this  money,  which  is  not  inexhaustible  like  water  from  a  hy- 
drant, that  we  want  to  express  a  thought.  An  intelligent  housewife,  if  a  mendicant  comes  to  the 
door  and  offers  to  work  for  a  meal,  tries  to  put  him  on  some  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  If 
there  is  a  leaky  cistern,  she  has  him  stop  the  leak  and  thus  save  water;  if  the  back  fence  has  some 
palings  off  she  has  him  replace  them  so  as  to  keep  out  the  neighbors'  dogs  and  chickens  and 
save  her  garden;  if  the  kitchen  floor  has  a  board  loose  she  has  him  nail  it  down  so  that  she 
won't  step  through  a  hole  and  break  her  ankle.  In  a  word,  she  approaches  the  matter  as  nearly 
in  the  aspect  of  a  transaction  as  her  knowledge  and  intelligence  will  permit,  and  not  on  the 
theory  that  the  meal  she  gives  the  man  is  bound  to  be  a  total  loss. 

The  thought  we  have  is  that  the  public  money  that  is  being  used  by  the  firemen  ought  to 
be  used  that  way.  Again,  that  any  suggestion  looking  to  the  use  of  it  in  any  other  way  ought  to 
be  voted  against  very  obstinately.  Of  course  the  easiest  thing  for  the  housewife  we  are  using  as 
an  illustration  to  do  would  be  to  give  the  man  his  meal  without  troubling  herself  to  look  around 
and  see  what  needed  fixing.  A  variation  of  this  indifferent  attitude  would  be  for  her  to  tell 
him  to  move  a  pile  of  wood  in  the  woodshed  from  the  rear  of  the  shed  to  the  front  of  the  shed, 
then  move  it  back  again  to  the  rear  of  the  shed  and  then  come  get  his  dinner.  It  is  against 
such  methods  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money  that  we  protest. 

Congressmen  come  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  in  every  section  there  is  some- 
thing that  everybody  knows  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago,  but  never  has  been  done.  We 
do  not  mean  the  erection  of  a  public  building.  Anathema  on  that!  Perhaps  the  inhabitants  of 
some  locality  have  long  been  suffering  losses  because  there  is  no  strategically  located  refrigerat- 
ing plant  in  their  midst.  Perhaps  a  group  of  people  somewhere  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  the  lack  of  just  a  common  warehouse  or  perhaps  they  have  the  warehouse,  but 
have  no  money  with  which  to  hold  their  goods  in  it,  and  hence  must  dump  them  on  the  market 
as  fast  as  produced,  at  heavy  loss.  Perhaps,  in  another  place,  there  are  many  acres  of  idle 
lands  that  could  be  used  to  produce  some  of  the  things  we  can  produce  at  home,  but  now  im- 
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port,  paying  their  price  to  foreigners,  and 
money  is  needed  to  put  these  lands  under  the 
plow.  Perhaps  a  factory  turning  out,  likewise, 
something  that  we  do  not  produce  enough  of 
in  this  country,  is  idle  because  its  machinery 
is  too  antiquated  for  it  to  operate  except  im- 
perfectly. One  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  with 
these  hypotheses.  Here  in  the  Louisiana  sugar 
district — and  we  are  speaking  primarily  to 
our  Louisiana  firemen  in  Washington — they 
exist  galore.  The  enlargement  and  re-equip- 
ment of  those  sugar  factories  that  are  now 
either  idle  or  operating  under  prohibitive  me- 
chanical handicaps  in  Louisiana  would  bring 
about  a  market  for  millions  of  additional  tons 
of  cane,  the  growth  of  which  would  require 
the  cultivation  of  thousands  of  abandoned 
acres  and  the  labor  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  now  unemployed.  We  mention  this  as 
an  illustration.  The  United  States  is  full  of 
instances  in  other  lines  in  which  all  that  could 
be  produced  would  still  not  be  enough — if  im- 
ports were  kept  out. 

None  of  the  fire   extinguishers  used   so  far 
to  sprinkle  the   fire   with   public  money   have 


been  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  operated 
in  exactly  such  a  way  as  we  are  trying  to  out- 
line, and  yet  the  firemen  are  at  a  loss  as  to  just 
where,  how  and  on  whom  they  shall  sprinkle 
some  more  money — as  they  fully  expect  to  do 
— in  the  manner  and  form  that  will  do  the 
most  good.  With  the  house  falling  down,  the 
mendicant  is  being  methodically  put  to  work 
building  a  public  road  from  the  imaginary 
town  of  Hither  to  the  mythical  city  of  Yon. 
The  hitch  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  house  that 
is  falling  down  is  private  property.  The  money 
is  to  be  sprinkled  on  everybody  but  it  cannot 
be  sprinkled  on  anybody.  The  road  from 
Hither  to  Yon  will  not  benefit  any  particular 
person— or,  to  express  it  differently,  it  will 
benefit  nobody  in  particular,  which  legitima- 
tizes it! 

The  only  way  in  which  such  real  places 
for  putting  the  fire  out  as  we  have  called  at- 
tention to  above  can  now  get  any  public  money 
sprinkled  on  them — and  it  is  a  devious  way 
at  that — is  to  borrow  it  on  acceptable  col- 
lateral. Quite  a  bit  of  such  borrowing  has 
been  going  on,  the  collateral  being  principally 
land.  Most  of  the  borrowers  are  now  in  a 
position  where  they  find  themselves  owing 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  public  money  to  the 
Government  as  the  land  they  borrowed  it  on 
is  worth,  which  indicates  a  defective — in  fact 
dangerous — type  of  extinguisher. 

If  it  be  the  intention  to  continually  pour 
public  money  on  the  fire  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  legislative  fire  extinguisher  constructed 
that  will  put  that  money  into  privately  owned 
industrial  as  well  as  agricultural  enterprises 
that  meet  certain  requirements,  under  reason- 
able safeguards  that  do  not  carry  with  them 
any  confiscatory  germs,  and  in  a  way  that  will 
start  them  going  and  keep  them  going,  always 
confining  such  operations,  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
to  those  numerous  ones  that  have  not  already 
created  a  surplus,  or  which  would  not  create 
a  surplus  if  imports  were  kept  out,  and  it 
should  be  put  into  them  in  such  a  way  that 
their  owners  need  have  no  fear  whatever  that 
they  are  putting  their  necks  in  a  noose.  It  is 
a  fundamental  of  the  whole  job  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  permit  foreign  privateers  to 
sink  the  ships  in  which  it  puts  its  gold.  The 
vessels  must  be  protected.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  if  we  are  going  to  let  the  outside  world 
create  surpluses  here  at  such  a  time  as  this 
the  pumper,  the  water  tower  and  the  hook  and 
ladder  may  as  well  go  back  home. 

We  commend  these  thoughts  to  our  firemen. 
They  may  perhaps  decide  to  use  them  on  the 
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same  line  of  reasoning  as  that  of  the  fireman 
who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street  shouting 
for  an  axe. 

"Why  are  you  yelling  for  an  axe?"  said  the 
Chief,  "don't  you  see  the  building  is  all  burned 
down?" 

"Well,"  said  the  fireman,  "Im  hollering  for 
an  axe  because  that's  the  only  thing  left  in 
the  engine  house." 

Motion  Picture  Ready 

The  back  cover  of  this  issue  carries  an  advertise- 
ment announcing  the  release  and  proposed  showing 
of  a  motion  picture,  The  Sweetest  Story  Ever 
Told,  a  sound  production  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry,  promoted  by  L.  E.  Robichaux,  Jr.,  and 
made  possible  by  subscriptions  from  various  sugar 
planters  and  their  friends.  Mr.  Robichaux  is 
going  to  make  a  tour  of  the  sugar  parishes  shortly 
after  the  first  of  February  to  show  this  picture  to 
the  sugar  interests  and  has  asked  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin to  advise  everybody  of  this  fact.  We  under- 
stand that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  release 
the  picture  nationally  in  the  very  near  future.  In 
addition  to  covering  a  subject  that  is  paramount  in 
our  minds  at  the  present  time,  The  Sweetest  Story 
Ever  Told  is  exceptionally  well  planned  and  photo- 
graphed and  offers  real  entertainment.  We  believe 
that  you  will  enjoy  seeing  it. 

The  Farmer  in  Washington 

Written  for  the  Sugar  Bulletin  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Loo-mis, 
Secretary,  National  Dairy   Union. 

Practical  men  dealing  with  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural legislation  recognize  as  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  slow  progress  and  misunderstanding,  the  fact 
that  men  engaged  in  different  lines  of  agriculture 
actually  have  real  divergent  points  of  view  and 
sometimes  directly  opposed  financial  interests.  Com- 
pare the  diverse  interests  between  a  Louisiana  planter 
selling  cotton  and  sugar,  and  buying  wheat,  corn 
and  dairy  products,  and  an  Iowa  farmer  selling 
wheat,  corn  and  dairy  products  and  buying  sugar, 
cotton  goods  and  cottonseed  meal,  with  the  identity 
of  interest  of  a  Louisiana  railroad  man  or  plumber 
or  iron  worker  and  a  similarly  union  card  equipped 
Iowa  worker,  both  of  whom  work  directly  to  secure 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  workers  agree 
in  objective,  the  farmers  seem  to  disagree. 

Representatives  of  capital  and  of  labor,  of  lawyers, 
bankers,  retail  merchants,  truck  operators,  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  down  to  sand  and  gravel  pits  and 
cream  separators,  have  like  interests  wherever  located 
and  each  tells  a  one  idea  story  to  Congress. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  interest  and  of  import- 
ance to  point  out  that  in  spite  of  many  differences, 
there  are  important  and  conspicuous  illustrations  in 
Washington  of  cooperative  united  legislative  action 
between  large  units  of  the  agricultural  organizations. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  points  of  united  interest 
are  far  better  known  now  than  ever  before  and  that 
the  stress  of  the  past  ten  years  has  resulted  in  a 
declining  emphasis  on  differences  and  an  increasing 
understanding  and  activity  on  common  problems. 

May  I  take  space  to  pay  my  respects  right  here  to 
the  three  representatives  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  with  whom  I  have  worked  in  Washington, 
John    M.    Rogers    of    beloved    memory,    Miss    Mary 
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Bromberg,  and  the  present  keen  and  active  represen- 
tative, C.  J.  Bourg,  and  to  say  that  during  nearly  14 
years  of  work,  in  hardly  a  month  of  which  I  have 
not  come  in  contact  with  one  or  another  of  the  trio, 
I  have  always  found  an  effective  basis  of  coopera- 
tion between  cane  sugar  agricultural  interests  and 
dairy  agricultural  interests,  and  never  in  this  period 
have  I  found  a  difference  of  interest  emphasized  by 
any  one  of  this  trio  into  a  point  of  conflict  or  of 
trouble. 

When  the  National  Grange  opened  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, January  1,  1919,  which  I  joined  on  February 
1,  1919,  there  was  no  other  farm  organization  here 
except  the  cane  growers.  Since  that  date  practically 
every  major  agricultural  group  has  sent  representa- 
tives here. 

It  is  worth  while  to  briefly  summarize  the  points 
in  a  cooperative  program  that  in  these  14  years  has 
received  the  support  of  the  agricultural  interests.  In 
this  enumeration  I  am  stressing  long-time  principles, 
not  emergency  suggestions. 

1.  A  Domestic  Market  for  Domestic  Products. 
This   includes   advocacy  of  fair  tariff  rates   on   all 

imported  agricultural  products,  especially  including 
dairy  products,  cereals,  sugar,  starches,  vegetable 
oils,  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry  and  cattle  and 
their  products,  etc. 

2.  The  Ending  of  Our  Colonial  System. 
The    exploitation    by    American    capital    of    cheap 

labor  in  colonies  where  tariff  bars  can  not  be  erected 
has  proven  most  dangerous  to  agriculture. 

3.  Open  Competitive  Domestic  Markets. 

This  means  the  protection  of  -all  anti-trust  and 
anti-monopoly  laws  whose  repeal  might  mean  a  con- 
trolled price  to  consumer. 

4.  Cheaper  and  Better  Transportation. 
Agricultural   commodities   are  bulky   and   generally 

low  priced  per  weight  unit.  Improved  and  cheapened 
transportation  is  essential. 

5.  Reduced  Government  Expenditures,  Especially 
in  States. 

This   means   lowered   taxes   on   farms    and   homes. 

6.  Equal  Treatment  for  Agricultural  Exports. 

This  means  that  reciprocal  agreements  for  trad- 
ing industrial  exports  for  agricultural  imports  are  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

The  cooperative  spirit  among  agricultural  organn 
zations  which  is  ready  to  fight  in  defense  of  the  above 
principles,  can  be  evidenced  by  the  working  group 
formed  here  in  December  to  support  the  Philippine 
Independence  bill  and  to  prevent  its  further  emascu- 
lation which  was  sought  by  the  imperialists,  the  im- 
porters and  other  groups.  Working  day  and  night 
together  there  were  representatives  of  The  Grange, 
The  Farm  Bureau,  The  Farmers  Union,  The  Dairy 
Cooperatives,  the  butter  manufacturers,  the  beet, 
sugar  growers  cooperatives,  the  cane  sugar  growers, 
the  sugar  manufacturers,  the  cotton  growers  coopera- 
tives, the  cotton  oil  producers,  the  flaxseed  growers, 
the  hog  producers,  the  National  live  stock  growers 
and  others.  This  group  met  each  morning,  worked 
out  a  plan,  interviewed  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  finally  defeated  all  efforts  to  change  the  bill  for 
the  worse,  assisted  in  cutting  down  the  time  from 
18  to  10  years  and  made  agriculture  felt  as  a  potent 
influence  which  defeated  imperialism,  bureaucracy 
and  vested  capital  engaged  in  Philippine  exploitation. 
We  did  not  secure  as  good  a  bill  as  we  wanted,  but 
without  this   united  work   the   bill   would  have   been 
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far  worse  and  might  not  have  been   enacted  at  all. 

I  submit  that  this  program  and  this  illustration  of 

a  growing  solidarity  of  American  agricultural  activity 

for  sound  legislation,  strongly  appeals  to  pride,  patri- 
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dtism  and  pocket  book  alike.  Should  the  pressure 
of  present  adversity  end  it,  it  would  be  a  calamity 
for  agriculture  and  for  the  country.  Constant  vigil- 
ance is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Loans  for  the  Small  Farmer 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

Information  has  just  come  from  the  White  House 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  Crop  Production  and 
Harvesting  Loan  Bill,  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
sugar  growers.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  loans 
under  the  Jones  Act  last  year,  except  that  there  will 
be  more  money  available  ($90,000,000.00)  and  most 
of  the  restrictions  have  been  removed. 

Last  year  a  farmer  could  only  borrow  $400.00  and 
tenants  on  a  single  piece  of  land  could  not  borrow 
more  than  a  total  of  $1600.00.  These  restrictions 
were  eliminated.  It  is  also  specifically  provided  that 
the  only  security  that  will  be  required  is  the  crop 
lien  and  privilege.  No  additional  security  is  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina  declared  "this 
measure  would  afford  the  only  real  aid  which  the 
tenant  farmer,  the  one-horse  farmer,  has  gotten  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Congressman  Montet  that  the 
Bill  thus  liberalized  will  furnish  relief  to  many  indi- 
vidual growers  of  sugar  cane  in  South  Louisiana  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  sufficient  loans  from 
local  sources  or  other  Government  agencies. 


Buy  American! 


Mr.  Heath  H.  Tuttle,  publisher,  79  Vandergrift 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  prepared  to  furnish 
"Buy  American"  stickers,  printed  in  red,  white  and 
blue,  to  put  on  letters  and  envelopes  at  $4.00  per 
thousand  in  lots  of  5000  or  under  and  progressively 
cheaper  if  orders  are  placed  for  larger  amounts. 
These  stickers  are  \y2" '  x  2^"  in  size  and  of  strik- 
ing appearance.  Mr.  Tuttle  is  also  prepared  to  sup- 
ply "Buy  American"  stickers  5"x8"  of  the  same 
design  for  automobile  windshields  or  rear  windows 
or  for  store  windows,  packages   and  so  on,  at  $8.00 
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he  Sweetest  Story 

Ever  Told 

%A  Motion  Picture  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  In- 
dustry will  be  shown  in  your  locality  in  the  near 
future.  You  are  cordially  invited==especially  urged 
==to  attend  the  premiere  of  this  picture  which  is  a 
record  of  your  industry  made  possible  by  the  sugar 
planters  who  have  supplied  the  funds  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

%  "The  Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told"  is  a  sound 

picture.  It  begins  at  the  breakfast  table  of  an  av- 
erage American  family.  Sugar  is  being  passed 
around  for  the  oatmeal  and  the  coffee  or  what  have 
you,  and  that  "family"  conversation  which  all  of  us 
know  so  well  is  jumping  back  and  forth  across  the 
table.  Suddenly  little  Jimmy  asks  his  dad  where 
^  ™^  sugar  comes  from  and  therein  lies  the  tale.  You 
will  enjoy  it. 

ff After  its  preliminary  showing  in  Louisiana  "The  Sweetest 
Story  Ever  Told"  will  be  released  nationally  so  that  the  en- 
tire country  may  know  what  an  important  industry  sugar  pro- 
duction is  and  what  it  means  to  our  people.  Help  to  make  it  a 
success  by  seeing  it  when  it  reaches  your  section.  It  will  be 
shown  with  a  sound  projecting  machine  and  we  assure  you  a  very 
entertaining  and  educational  evening.  Remember  "The  Sweet- 
est Story  Ever  Told"  is  free  to  everybody  interested  in  saving  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 


For  further  information  address  L.  E.  ROBICHAUX,  JR.,  610  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Philippine  Reactions 


By  C. 

Having  gone  through  the  labor  of  several  years  to 
produce  a  Philippine  Independence  Bill,  we  are 
about  to  suffer  a  relapse  of  some  sort  because  of  the 
political   situation   in   the   Islands. 

There  are  many  who  are  supposed  to  be  "in  the 
know"  here  in  Washington,  who  have  declared  that 
the  Independence  Bill  already  passed  does  not  pro- 
vide the  terms  upon  which  eventual  independence 
will  be  given  to  the  Filipinos.  They  state  that  the 
plan  is  for  the  Philippine  Legislature  to  ask  for  a 
revision  of  the  terms  of  the  Hawes-Cutting  Bill  and 
to  send  another  Mission  to  Washington  headed  by 
Senator  Quezon,  who  will  appeal  to  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Administration  for  immediate  independence,  or 
at  least  an  amendment  to  the  present  Act  cutting  the 
time  down  to  two,  three,  or  five  years. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  Senator  Quezon  is 
planning  to  come  to  Washington  at  once,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  President-elect 
Roosevelt  and  the  73  rd  Congress  would  be  inclined 
to  agree  to  the  reopening  of  this  question,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  a  bill  that  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  Philippine  Legislature. 

These  explanations  seem  plausible.  The  Philippine 
leaders  have  drummed  into  the  ears  of  their  fellow 
citizens  for  many  years  the  phrase  "complete  and 
immediate  independence."  The  Filipinos  have  be- 
come used  to  it  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  is 
actually  what  they  want.  Therefore,  it  is  not  very 
difficult  for  political  leaders  opposed  to  the  members 
of  the  Philippine  Mission  which  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  past,  two  years,  to  stimulate  the  Fili- 
pinos into  demanding  what  they  have  been  promised. 

It  appears  that  the  contest  is  going  to  center 
around  the  political  fortunes  of  Senator  Osmena, 
Chairman  of  the  Philippine  Mission  to  the  United 
States,  and  Senator  Quezon,  both  of  whom  are  known 
to  be  ambitious  for  the  first  Presidency  of  the  newly 
formed  Philippine  Republic.  If  Quezon  can  secure 
the   refusal   of  the   Philippine   Legislature   to  accept 


/.  Bourg 

the  present  Bill,  get  himself  appointed  head  of  a 
new  Mission  and  then  secure  a  shorter  term  Bill, 
which  he  certainly  can  get  if  the  matter  is  allowed 
to  come  up,  he  can  then  go  back  to  the  Islands  as 
the  hero  and  be  elected  unanimously. 

There  are  others,  equally  well  informed,  who  inter- 
pret all  of  the  cries  of  opposition  as  purely  political 
palaver  which  will  be  used  to  further  the  ambitions 
of  certain  men  and  to  destroy  others,  but  eventually 
the  Bill  will  be  accepted. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
Bill  which  is  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  patriotic 
and  emotional  leaders  of  the  Philippines.  They  are 
great  believers  in  ceremony.  The  fact  that  the  In- 
dependence Bill  has  not  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  something  to  which  they 
have  not  resigned  themselves  willingly.  The  over- 
whelming vote  in  both  Houses  overriding  the  veto, 
does  not  make  up  for  the  solemn  occasion  when  the 
President  would  have  affixed  his  signature  in  the 
presence  of  the  Philippine  Mission,  with  cameras 
clicking  and  the  President  graciously  handing  over 
the  gold  pen  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Mission  to  be 
brought  to  the  Islands  for  the  archives  of  the  new 
Republic.  This  may  appear  just  a  sentiment,  but  it 
is  strong  enough  in  the  hearts  of  the  Filipinos  to 
lead  many  of  them  to  want  another  bill  passed,  of 
course  providing  a  shorter  time,  but  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  everyone  anti- 
cipates would  be  done  should  a  measure  be  passed 
by  the  73  rd  Congress. 

For  one  who  has  been  in  Washington  throughout 
the  consideration  of  the  Hare  Bill  and  the  Hawes- 
Cutting  Bill,  it  is  to  laugh  when  one  reads  the  thun- 
derous words  of  protest  which  have  been  flowing 
from  editorial  pens,  against  the  selfish  interests  that 
controlled  the  provisions  finally  adopted  in  the  Act. 
For  the  record,  we  assert  that  the  influence  which 
was  ever  present  and  which  undoubtedly  was  the 
most  effective,  was  that  of  the  American  capitalists 
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who  own  Philippine  sugar  properties,  cocoanut  prop- 
erties and  steamship  lines  plying  between  California 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  representatives  of 
these  interests  came  to  Washington  with  the  openly 
avowed  purpose  of  defeating  Philippine  Independ- 
ence. They  did  not  hide  it,  they  boasted  of  it. 
But  when  they  found  that  Congress  was  of  a  mood 
to  pass  an  Independence  Bill,  they  did  the  practical 
thing,  much  more  successfully  than  anyone  thought 
possible,  by  getting  behind  the  Bill  but  filling  it  with 
as  many  provisions  of  benefit  to  their  investments, 
as  they  could.  It  was  these  interests  that  advocated 
the  18-year  period  which  first  appeared  in  the  Bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee.  It  was  these  in- 
terests that  placed  limitations  of  850,000  tons  of 
sugar  in  the  Bill.  And  when  in  a  recent  editorial 
there  appeared  a  criticism  of  lobbyists  for  the  Philip- 
pine Bill,  who  had  "the  effrontery  to  appear  in  the 
Senators'  personal  gallery"  while  the  Senate  was 
overriding  the  President's  veto,  and  check  the  votes 
in  defiance  of  the  Senate  gallery  rules,  that  editor 
did  not  say  that  the  only  representatives  of  interests 
working  for  the  Bill  who  were  in  the  Senators'  per- 
sonal gallery,  were  the  representatives  of  American 
interests  in  the  Philippines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
domestic  sugar  representatives  were  unable  to  get 
into  any  gallery  seat  because  the  galleries  were 
crowded  before  the  Senate  met  that  day.  They  were 
out  in  the  corridor  among  The  Forgotten  Men.  That 
is  the  record. 


Filter  Press  Cake  Reduces  Damage 
From  Root  Diseases  in  Black  Lands 

By    R.    D.    Rands,    Senior   Pathologist,    Division    of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
The    purpose   of   this    article   is   to   emphasize   the 
value  of  filter  press  cake  for  increasing  yields  on  the 
heavier  "root  rot"  lands   and  to  urge  wider   interest 
on  the  part  of  planters  in  finding  the  best  methods  of 
utilizing  this   factory   by-product.     Investigations   ex- 
tending over  a  number  of  years,   especially  in   1931 
and   1932,  show  strikingly  the  ameliorative  action  of 
press   cake   applications    against   root  diseases.     The 
retardation  of  cane  growth  and  suckering  caused  by 
these   troubles   during   typical    Louisiana   winter   and 
spring    months    is    not    usually    appreciated    without 
periodic  examination  of  the  roots.     Co.  281  and  36  M 
are    especially    retarded    in    their    early    development 
and  partly  on  this   account  must  be  limited  to  the 
light  front  lands.    C.P.  807  is  the  only  released  varie- 
ty  showing   pronounced    inherent    resistance   to   root 
rot   and   other    deleterious    factors    in    the   cold,    wet 
soils  at  the  back  of  most  plantations.     Nevertheless 
during  the  past  two  years   some   excellent  yields   of 
Co.   281    have   been   secured   in   "mixed"    and    black 
lands  apparently  as   a   result  of  press  cake   applica- 
tions.    Examinations  showed  that  while  many  roots 
were  damaged  the  cane  grew  in  spite  of  it,  and  this 
supports  evidence  from  other  countries  that  root  rot 
is  due  partly  at  least  to  unfavorable  nutritional  con- 
ditions.    Just  what   these   may   be   is   a   complicated 
problem    but    accumulating    evidence    supports    the 
theory  that  the  corrective  effect  of  press  cake  is  due 
more  likely  to  the  large  organic  fraction  rather  than 
to  its  relatively  low  content  of  the  ordinary  fertilizing 
elements.     Like   other  organic   manures   it   doubtless 
increases   the   biological   activitiy   of  the   soil,   nitrifi- 
cation,   aeration,    moisture    capacity    and    availabilty 
of  soil  minerals,  all  of  which  promote  vigorous  root 
development    and    thus    increase    the    ability    of    the 
plant  to  make  full  use  of  commercial   (mineral)  fer- 
tilizers. 

The  value  of  press  cake  for  increasing  cane  ton- 
nage is  universally  recognized  among  sugar  planters 
but,  paradoxically  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  one  of 
the  important  factors  often  inhibiting  its  proper  util- 
ization as  a  soil  amendment  in  Louisiana.  For  ex- 
ample, one  plantation  during  the  recent  campaign 
used  it  to  grade  up  its  mill  site.  The  explanation  is, 
of  course,  that  the  amount  commonly  applied  (5-30 
tons  per  acre)  so  stimulates  growth  on  light  soils 
(usually  nearest  the  factory)  that  the  cane  contains 
but  little  sugar  at  harvest.  Therefore,  the  result  on 
the  first  crop,  particularly  if  this  be  plant  cane,  is 
in  many  cases  a  net  loss  which  later  may  be  compen- 
sated to  some  extent  by  increased  returns  from  the 
ratoons.  A  few  planters  are  now  spreading  their 
press  cake  only  on  stubbles  in  black  land,  having  dis- 
covered from  experience  its  great  value  in  improv- 
ing yields  with  less  danger  of  overdosage  on  such 
areas. 

Methods  of  handling,  time  of  application  and  crop 
treated  vary  greatly.  Generally  the  fresh  cake  is  mere- 
ly piled  near  the  factory  and  later  in  the  spring  re- 
loaded  onto   wagons    and    scattered    over    the    fields 
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with  shovels.  Such  distribution  by  hand  is  com- 
monly employed  in  tropical  countries  where  a  longer 
growing  season  permits  heavy  applications.  None 
of  the  methods  observed  by  the  writer  secures  a 
light  and  uniform  application  (of,  say  1000-3000 
pounds  per  acre)  which  preliminary  studies  indicate 
may  be  the  maximum  to  permit  proper  ripening  of 
the  cane  in  Louisiana.  Even  where  it  was  applied 
at  a  low  rate  differences  of  2  to  3  per  cent  in  sucrose 
due  to  uneven  application  have  been  measured  in  a 
short  length  of  row.  Twelve  to  fourteen  inches  of 
rainfall  soaking  the  upper  layers  of  the  piles  before 
they  are  hauled  away  results  in  large  soggy  chunks 
making  it  impossible  to  distribute  evenly  by  hand 
and  causing  difficulty  in  any  mechanical  method  of 
handling.  Therefore,  some  refinement  of  methods 
appears  to  be  essential  to  secure  maximum  benefit 
under  Louisiana  conditions.  However,  the  possible 
increased  cost  of  such  in  relation  to  the  returns  will, 
of  course,  determine  how  far  one  may  go  in  this 
direction. 

For  experimental  work  an  ensilage  cutter,  suggest- 
ed by  the  Southdown  management,  has  been  used  sat- 
isfactorily for  pulverizing  the  fresh  cake.  However, 
this  will  not  work  on  cake  containing  over  55  per 
cent  moisture  and  furthermore  might  be  too  expen- 
sive for  commercial  use.  The  object  was  to  get  it 
into  a  form  satisfactory  for  amendment  with  com- 
mercial fertilizers  (to  balance  its  mineral  nutrient 
content)  and  for  uniform  field  distribution  to  deter- 
mine the  optimum  rate  of  application  with  respect 
to  both  cane  tonnage  and  sucrose.  It  is  hoped  that 
planters  and  factory  engineers  may  experiment  in  a 
limited  way  on  methods  of  handling  press  cake  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  crop  benefit  from  this 
intrinsically  valuable  by-product. 

Now  that  bagasse  is  again  commonly  used  for 
fuel,  attempts  should  be  made  to  conserve  the  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  left 
in  the  ashes.  The  potash  is  probably  largely  leached 
out  when  the  ashes  are  piled  in  the  open.  However, 
after  removing  clinkers,  the  ashes  may  be  mixed  with 
the  press  cake  as  done  in  South  Africa.  The  nutri- 
ent elements  are  thus  conserved  in  organic  form  (in 
the  bodies  of  bacteria  and  molds)  by  the  fermentive 
and  composting  processes  taking  place  in  the  piled 
cake  later  to  become  gradually  available  to  the 
growing  crop.  Dry  ashes  furthermore  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  cake  which  if  protected 
from  rain  would  make  pulverizing  or  grinding  easier 
should  such  be  eventually  adopted  to  facilitate  me- 
chanical distribution  on  the  fields.  The  writer  has 
prepared  composts  for  experiments  on  the  present 
season's  crop  employing  not  only  ashes  but  propor- 
tions of  bagasse  and  black  strap  molasses  which  last 
has  now  unfortunately  dropped  so  low  in  price  as  to 
be  locally  considered  for  soil  improvement  purposes. 
On  light  textured  soils  in  the  tropics  molasses  has 
sometimes  given  even  greater  growth  stimulation 
than  press-cake  and  is  considered  a  valuable  soil 
"renovator." 

The  Division  of  Soil  Fertility,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils,  at  the  Houma  station  has  for  the  past  two 
years  studied  methods  of  composting  sugar  house  by- 
products, including  press  cake,  for  increasing  decom- 
position of  cane  trash  and  bagasse  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  manures. 

Press  cake  is  chemically  a  highly  variable  product 
depending  upon  the  season,  variety  of  cane,  maturity. 
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mill  extraction,  method  of  clarification,  etc.  Very 
few  analyses  of  the  Louisiana  product  have  been 
published.  In  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Chemistry,  Bulletin  11,  published  in 
1886,  Spencer  cites  analyses  made  at  Governor  War- 
moth's  Magnolia  plantation,  showing  that  the  cake 
as  it  came  from  the  presses  contained  45.1%  mois- 
ture, 1.14%  nitrogen  and  3.49%  phosphoric  acid, 
the  fertilizing  ingredients  at  that  time  representing 
a  commercial  value  of  $10.64  per  ton  of  press  cake. 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  analyses,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  literature,  show  consistently  lower  nitro- 
gen due  probably  to  the  greater  age  and  maturity 
of  the  cane.  Cross  (International  Sugar  Jour.,  1915) 
reports  a  number  of  analyses  from  Tucuman,  Argen- 
tine, which  has  a  growth  period  similar  to  Louisiana. 
Depending  upon  the  method  of  clarification,  the  air 
dried  and  somewhat  weathered  cake  analyzed  by 
him  contained  about  2%  nitrogen,  3-5%  phosphoric 
acid  (6-8%  when  phosphoric  acid  was  added  in 
clarification),  3-11%  lime,  and  50-70%  organic  mat- 
ter. Considering  only  those  factories  employing  ordi- 
nary defecation  and  slight  sulphuring,  Cross  showed 
that  the  Tucuman  and  Louisiana  press-cakes  are 
very  similar  in  composition.  Therefore,  a  rough  esti- 
mate may  be  made  of  the  principal  plant  food  con- 
stituents. 

One  ton  (2000  lbs.)  of  air  dried  cake  containing 
2%  (40  lbs.)  nitrogen,  represents  200  lbs.  of  ammon- 
ium sulphate  or  182  lbs.  of  cyanamid;  3%  (60  lbs.) 
phosphoric  acid  (P2O5),  represents  333  lbs.  of  18% 
superphosphate;  and  7%  lime  (CaO)  represents  233 
lbs.  of  60%  hydrated  lime.  There  are  in  addition 
lesser  quantities  of  potash,  magnesia,  iron  and  other 
nutrient  elements  removed  from  the  soil  by  sugar- 
cane. 

Considering  the  bulkiness  and  expense  of  handling 
press-cake  in  comparison  with  the  present  low  cost 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  utilization  for  its  fertilizer 
value  alone  would  probably  be  unprofitable.  How- 
ever, as  indicated  above  and  repeatedly  demonstrated 
in  other  countries,  the  increased  yields  from  press- 
cake  are  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
its  low  content  of  the  ordinary  fertilizing  elements. 
It  is  rather  the  large  organic  fraction  forming  the 
valuable  humus  that  is  more  likely  responsible  for 
its  outstanding  effect  on  unfavorable  soils. 

The  above  approximate  figures  show  clearly  why 
the  heavy  applications  commonly  used  in  Louisiana 
result  in  immature  cane  at  harvest;  the  nitrogen 
alone  in  8-10  tons  of  press-cake  would  be  several 
times  the  rate  per  acre  applied  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. But  if  methods  can  be  devised  for  satisfac- 
torily spreading  the  material  in  light  application,  its 
depressing  effect  on  sucrose  may  be  avoided  and  its 
ameliorative  effect  against  root  rot  extended  to 
many  times  the  area  receiving  treatment  under  pres- 
ent practice.  Louisiana  factories  produce  40-50  lbs. 
(moist  weight)  of  press-cake  per  ton  of  cane.  Twen- 
ty tons  of  cane  per  acre  would  then  yield  800-1000 
lbs.  of  cake.  When,  after  considerable  loss  of  water 
and  some  additional  loss  of  weight  from  fermenta- 
tion, this  is  returned  to  the  land  at,  say  2000  lbs.  per 
acre,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stub- 
bles, particularly  those  on  heavy  soils,  could  receive 
treatment.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  thus  an- 
nually benefiting  the  stubble  crops  would  be  com- 
parable to  that  formerly  applied  in  cottonseed  meal 
and  tankage,  considered  so  valuable  for  maintaining 
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yields  by  the  older  generation  of  planters.  If  it 
proves  economically  feasible  to  re-establish  this  con- 
dition by  supplementing  commercial  fertilizers  with 
press-cake,  the  damage  caused  by  root  diseases 
should  be  materially  reduced. 


A  Look  Ahead  On  Farm  Legislation 

By  Chester  H.  Gray,  Washington  Representative, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

It  is  idle  to  prophesy  what  will  happen  in  regard 
to  farm  legislation  in  the  next  few  months  or  during 
the  next  four  years.  An  indication,  however,  of 
propositions  which  will  face  agriculture  is  not  of  un- 
certain character.  One  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  national  legislation  which  lies  ahead  relates 
to  whether  or  not  the  domestic  market  is  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  American  producers  of  farm  crops. 
This  includes  everything  from  sugar  to  sassafras. 

A  favorable  line  of  consideration  now  is  that  many 
of  our  rates  of  duty — reference  being  made  mostly 
to  industrial  rates — are  too  high.  Therefore,  it  is 
stated  by  some,  the  thing  to  do  is  not  so  much  to 
revise  the  entire  structure  of  rates  downward,  but  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  looking  toward  a  freer  exchange  of  com- 
modities on  lower  bases  of  protective  rates. 

Two  difficulties  possibly  will  appear  to  question 
the  too  hasty  adoption  of  this  solution  of  the  tariff 
question,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  agri- 
culture. One  is,  now  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  a  great  consuming  nation  foreign  govern- 
ments naturally  want  to  sell  us  raw  material;  so 
the  American  farmer  wants  to  be  on  guard  that  re- 
ciprocal trade  arrangements  do  not  let  in  raw  mate- 
rials like  sugar,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool,  meats  and 
dairy  products,  to  say  nothing  about  a  great  group 
of  vegetable,  animal  and  marine  oils  and  fats,  in 
exchange  for  freer  access  on  the  part  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  our  industrial  supplies  admitted  to  their 
nations  at  lower  scales  of  protection. 

A  second  difficulty  is  that  should  these  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  be  drawn  in  such  character  as  to 
find  markets  abroad  for  our  raw  and  surplus  farm 
products,  the  return  arrangement  would  require  that 
industrial  goods  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  our 
markets  easier.  This  second  difficulty  gets  us  face 
to  face  with  the  industrial  strength  of  our  own  na- 
tion, which  will  resist  to  the  utmost  any  such  trade 
agreement. 

This  may  leave  the  American  farmer  where  he  has 
been  for  the  last  ten  years,  namely,  with  a  realization 
that  he  must  fight  tenaciously  and,  as  it  were,  to 
the  last  ditch  to  protect  the  home  market  in  which 
he  should  be  privileged  to  sell  his  own  products  with 
adequate  protection  around  about  them. 

Looking  into  the  future,  we  can  still  see  the  sur- 
plus question  looming  about  us.  The  sugar  industry 
has  a  peculiar  relationship  to  the  surplus  question. 
It  could  be  expanded  three  or  four  times  beyond  its 
present  extent,  whether  of  cane  or  beet  nature,  be- 
fore it  would  approach  near  the  surplus  point.  In 
such  expansion,  quite  naturally,  it  would  remove 
acreages  which  are  now  in  corn,  cotton  and  other 
crops,  all  of  which  regularly,  or  occasionally,  are  in 
the  surplus  class. 

Stating  this  question  differently,  we  should  realize 
that  a  most  effective  method  of  solving  the  surplus 
question   is   to   induce   the   expansion   of   farm   crops 
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which  are  now  not  near  the  surplus  point,  like  sugar. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  unless  agriculture  is  pro- 
tected adequately  to  give  the  American  farmer  the 
home  market. 

The  question  of  federal  taxation  will  continue  to 
be  not  only  for  the  next  year  but  for  the  next  twen- 
ty-five years,  an  active  project  at  Washington.  It 
is  never  settled.  The  danger  to  agriculture  is  that 
it  may  be  temporarily  adjusted  so  disadvantageously 
to  the  farmers  that  their  fixed  charges,  which  are 
now  almost  unbearable,  will  be  made  still  higher  by 
an  increased  tax  cost.  Ordinarily,  farmers  think  of 
local,  parish  and  state  taxes;  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  costs  each  citizen  more  than  a  bit  of 
money  whether  it  is  paid  directly  or  indirectly.  So 
every  farmer  who  produces  sugar,  cotton,  grain,  live- 
stock or  what  not,  must  watch  the  principles  of  fed- 
eral taxation  as  well  as  those  of  tax  schemes  nearer 
home. 

At  Washington,  now  that  the  federal  budget  is  un- 
balanced, with  federal  expenses  not  being  reduced  as 
rapidly  as  could  be  hoped  for,  the  agitation  is  quite 
largely  to  impose  a  federal  sales  tax  as  a  method 
of  getting  enough  money  to  make  expenses  and  in- 
come meet.  A  federal  sales  tax  will  get  much  money; 
will  get  it  easily;  will  get  it  with  comparatively  slight 
expense  of  collection;  but  such  a  tax  comes  mostly 
from  the  same  people  who  own  general  property  of 
the  nation  and  are  now  borne  down  with  local,  par- 
ish and  state  taxes  on  this  type  of  property.  The 
folks  who  buy  the  necessities  of  life,  they  who  own 
the  farms  and  the  homes  of  this  nation,  are  the  ones 
who  pay  a  federal  sales  tax  over  the  retail  counter 
in  an  increased  retail  price.  Accordingly,  anyone 
who  advocates  a  federal  sales  tax  must  realize  that 
an  additional  burden  is  being  imposed  on  the  great 
tax  paying  portion  of  our  population.  This  is  wholly 
an  inequable  and  unfair  procedure. 

A  federal  tax  cannot  be  a  replacement  tax.  A 
state  can  put  on  a  sales  tax  with  more  justification 
if  at  the  time  it  is  instituted  some  of  the  general 
property  taxes  are  eliminated.  Uncle  Sam  cannot 
approach  the  question  from  this  angle.  The  great 
influences  at  Washington  want  to  reduce  the  income, 
corporation,  gift  and  inheritance  taxes,  want  to  get 
financial  support  to  the  federal  government  not  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  but  on  the  basis  of  neces- 
sity to  consume,  and  want  to  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  same  basis  of  support — the  general 
property — upon  which  all  government,  practically 
speaking,  heretofore  has  subsisted.  This  is  not  a  tem- 
porary fight  at  Washington,  but  is  one  which  for  a 
temporary  period,  during  the  next  few  months,  will 
likely  assume  great  importance. 

All  in  all  the  special  session  of  Congress  which 
all  expect  President-elect  Roosevelt  to  call  soon 
after  his  inauguration  will  have  as  many  national 
problems  which  relate  to  agriculture  as  any  session 
which  has  convened  in  Washington  has  had  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  Only  three  of  these  ques- 
tions are  outlined  in  this  brief  summary  of  prospec- 
tive legislation  at  Washington. 
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An  Old  Friend  Speaks 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Sir:  < 

The  letter  by  Mr.  Lohr,  which  you  published  in 
the  number  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  for  October  1st 
under  the  title  of  "An  Important  Advance  in  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  of  Cane  Syrup,"  reminded 
me  of  another  special  feature  of  the  P.O.J,  canes, 
which  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  already  large  list 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  in  times  past  of  com- 
municating to  the  planters  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Lohr  points  out  that  the  crystallization  of  cane 
syrup  can  be  prevented  if  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
version is  produced  in  the  juice  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  an  invertase  preparation.  As  he 
says,  this  is  "nature's  own  method." 

But  nature  has  a  still  simpler  method  for  the  juice 
of  the  P.OJ.  canes,  for  when  these  are  cut  and 
allowed  to  lay  in  the  field  for  some  time,  especially 
in  warm,  rather  dry  weather,  this  invertase  is  formed 
in  the  cane,  and  starts  to  work  on  the  sucrose,  pro- 
ducing the  inversion.  The  time  required  for  suffi- 
cient inversion  to  be  produced  to  make  unlikely 
any  crystallization  in  the  cane  syrup,  varies  with 
the  climatic  conditions:  in  warm,  dry  weather  five 
or  six  days  would  be  sufficient,  while  in  cold,  moist 
weather  the  inversion  is  very  slow.  The  invertase 
is  formed  in  apparently  increasing  quantity  as  the 
cut  cane  is  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  warm  dry 
conditions,  so  that  while  juice  from  freshly  cut  canes 
contains  very  little  of  this  ferment,  that  from  canes 
which  have  lain  several  days  under  suitable  condi- 
tions contains  so  much  invertase  that  the  inversion 
goes  on  in  the  juice  after  it  has  been  separated  from 
the  cane.  We  made  this  interesting  discovery  sev- 
eral years  ago  (Cf.  International  Sugar  Journal,  Vol. 
XVII,  pp.  218-225  (1915)),  by  storing  juices  of 
freshly  cut  canes,  and  of  canes  cut  some  days,  under 
conditions  which  allowed  the  invertase  to  act,  while 
preventing  the  development  of  bacteria  and  other 
organisms.  The  juices  of  the  freshly  cut  canes  suf- 
fered very  little  inversion,  while  those  of  the  canes 
cut  some  days  inverted  rapidly. 

This  phenomenon  is  observed  especially  in  the 
P.O.J.  36,  213  and  234  canes,  and  also  in  the  Zwinga 
variety;  on  the  other  hand  the  purple  and  striped 
native  canes,  and  the  P.O.J.  228  hardly  develop  any 
invertase  at  all  even  after  being  cut  many  days. 

Thus  the  prevention  of  crystallization  in  cane  syr- 
ups made  from  the  P.O.J,  canes  commonly  planted 
in  Louisiana,  or  from  the  Zwinga  cane,  may  be  as- 
sured by  the  effects  of  invertase,  without  adding  any 
of  this  to  the  juice:  by  simply  letting  the  cane  wait 
long  enough  between  cutting  and  milling.  Of  course 
this  delay  should  not  be  made  unnecessarily  long, 
as  thereby  the  flavor  of  the  syrup  would  probably 
be  affected. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Wm,  E.  Cross. 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  is  always  glad  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Cross  whose  timely  articles  appearing  in  Facts 
About  Sugar  in  1924  were  invaluable  in  promoting 
the  general  adoption  of  P.O.J,  canes  in  Louisiana. 
Dr.  Cross  has  prepared  another  article,  this  time 
on  fertilizers,  which  he  thinks  will  create  even  more 
of   a   sensation   than   the   P.O.J,    articles    did.      It   is 


too  long  for  the  Sugar  Bulletin  however  and  he 
has  sent  it  to  the  International  Sugar  Journal.  It 
will  probably  appear  in  the  March  issue  of  that 
publication. 

Effect  of  Fertilizer  on  the  Chemical 
Composition  of  Sugarcane  Juice 

By   Lewis   A.   Hurst   and  Nelson  McKaig,   Jr.,  Soil 

Fertility    Division,    Bureau    of    Chemistry    and 

Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Houma  station  of  the  Soil  Fertility  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  economically  producing  the 
maximum  quantity  of  sugar  from  a  given  area  of 
land.  Studies  are  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
effects  of  different  fertilizer  mixtures  on  the  quantity 
of  cane  produced  and  the  effect  of  these  fertilizer 
treatments  on  the  quality  of  cane  obtained.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  can  be 
obtained  from  a  given  juice  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  quality  of  that  juice,  that  is,  on  the  relative 
concentration  of  sugars  and  non-sugars  in  the  juice. 
It  is  also  recognized  that  the  various  non-sugars  in 
the  juice  are  dissimilar  in  their  effect  on  sugar  manu- 
facture, for  example,  technologists  in  this  Bureau 
and  elsewhere  have  shown  that  a  low  concentration 
of  phosphate  causes  difficulty  in  clarification  and  a 
high  ash  content  of  clarified  juice  interferes  with 
maximum  sucrose  recovery.  Since  some  non-sugars 
can  be  removed  in  the  manufacturing  process  and 
others  cannot  be  removed  by  any  known  economical 
procedure,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  kind  and 
amount  of  the  non-sugars  as  completely  as  possible 
in  order  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  juice  and 
endeavor  to  increase  the  sucrose  and  reduce  the  in- 
terfering non-sugars  as  much  as  possible.  For  any 
given  soil  and  kind  of  cane,  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  raw  juice  must  come  as  a  result  of  im- 
provement in  the  operations  involved  in  producing 
the  crop. 

Chemical  analyses  of  crusher  juice  from  sugarcane 
harvested  during  the  crop  year  1931  have  given  pre- 
liminary evidence  that  fertilizers  affect  the  non-sugar 
composition  of  the  juice.  The  cane  used  for  these 
analyses  was  obtained  from  fertilizer  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Soil  Fertility  Division  in  represen- 
tative areas  of  the  sugarcane  district.  The  chemical 
work  was  conducted  as  a  co-operative  project  by 
the  Soil  Fertility  and  Carbohydrate  Divisions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  latter  being 
primarily  concerned  with  the  effect  of  these  differ- 
ences on  yield  and  quality  of  the  sirup  and  sugar 
obtained. 

The  influence  of  fertilizer  on  juice  composition,  as 
observed  in  1931,  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table.  The  data  are  the  averaged  results  of  analy- 
ses of  crusher  juice  from  six  fertilizer  experimental 
fields  located  on  plantations  in  different  parts  of  the 
Louisiana  sugarcane  district.  The  indicated  fertilizer 
mixtures  were  applied  to  replicated  plots  of  sugarcane 
at  each  location.  These  mixtures,  shown  in  the 
first  column  of  the  table,  give  the  pounds  of  each  of 
the  indicated  plant  foods  per  100  pounds  of  fertilizer 
applied.  In  all  experiments,  the  rate  of  application 
was  300  pounds  per  acre.  The  second  column  in 
the  table  gives  the  degree  Brix,  or  percent  apparent 
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total  solids  in  the  crusher  juice.  The  remaining 
columns  show  the  amount  of  the  indicated  consti- 
tuents found,  expressed  as  percent  of  the  apparent 
total  solids  in  the  juice. 

Composition  of  Crusher  Juice  from  Canes  receiving 
varying  Fertilizer  Treatments 


Brix 

Percent  Total  (B 

rix)  Solids 

Fertilizer 

Sucrose 

Total 

N-P2Os-K20 

® 

N 

Ash 

P206 

K20 

20-0-0 

15.55 

78.78 

.17 

2.10 

.35 

1.09 

12-4-4 

15.86 

80.72 

.13 

2.42 

.38 

1.19 

4-8-8 

16.15 

82.09 

.11 

2.66 

.40 

1.25 

0-20  -  0 

15.86 

80.14 

.11 

2.88 

.46 

1.37 

0  -  0-20 

16.07 

82.25 

.10 

3.08 

.46 

1.61 

none 

16.00 

81.34 

.11 

2.55 

.44 

1.25 

©Equivalent  to  purity  when  results  are  expressed  on 
basis  of  composition  offjuice. 

The  data  indicate  that  the  application  of  nitrogen 
as  fertilizer  increases  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
juice  to  an  appreciable  degree  and  also  decreases 
the  ash  content  of  the  juice,  compared  with  juice 
from  unfertilized  cane.  These  effects  seems  to  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ap- 
plied as  fertilizer.  Application  of  potash  or  phosphate 
fertilizers  increases  the  ash  content  over  that  of  the 
unfertilized  cane.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  of  nitrogen 
with  either  potash  or  phosphate  or  both,  the  data 
indicate  the  effect  on  ash  content  is  a  summation  of 
the  effects  mentioned  above.  The  data  fail  to  estab- 
lish that  application  of  phosphate  fertilizer  increases 
the  phosphate  content  of  the  juice  in  the  case  of  the 
samples  analyzed  in  these  experiments.    There  seems 


to  be  a  slight  increase  in  potash  content  of  the  juice 
when  potash  fertilizer  is  applied  but  since  the  prin- 
cipal increase  came  from  one  field  only,  no  conclu- 
sions on  this  subject  are  yet  justified. 

It  is  planned  to  continue  these  investigations  over 
a  longer  period  and  a  more  complete  range  of  fer- 
tilizer mixtures,  in  order  to  definitely  determine  the 
influence  of  fertilizer  on  juice  composition.  The  pre- 
liminary results  shown  above  are  intended  primarily 
to  acquaint  the  sugarcane  producers  with  one  type 
of  work  being  carried  on  at  the  Soil  Fertility  station 
of  Houma,  Louisiana,  and  give  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  results  which  might  be  expected  from 
efforts  to  control  the  quality  of  raw  juice  by  use  of 
fertilizers. 
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Sugar  Before  the  Tariff  Commission 


No.  11 


By  C.  /. 

The  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the 
matter  of  the  investigation  into  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
molasses,  and  related  articles,  held  in  Washington 
from  February  14th  to  20th,  inclusive,  was  attended 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper,  Past  President,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Tariff  Committee,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Barker,  Treas- 
urer, and  your  Washington  representative,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  counsel  for  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  It  was  a  complete  hearing,  in  that  represen- 
tatives from  all  groups  interested  in  the  sale  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  were  present,  offering  floods  of 
testimony. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  old-timers  who  attended  the 
hearing,  the  domestic  sugar  industry  presented  the 
most  comprehensive  case  ever  made  in  Washington. 
Beginning  with  the  pointed  and  intelligent  testimony 
of  Chester  H.  Gray,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, who  discussed  the  general  agricultural  features, 
and  Mr.  J.  D.  Pancake,  the  well-informed  and  vigor- 
ous Westerner  who  headed  the  sugar,  beet  growers, 
the  problems  of  the  sugar  industry  we're  approached 
from  every  angle:  farming,  processing,  refining,  trans- 
portation, marketing,  distribution  of  wealth,  employ- 
ment, diversification,  importance,  value  and  necessity 
of  industry  to  Nation,  cost  of  production,   etc.,   etc. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  interesting  developments 
but  your  correspondent  would  say  that  there  were 
two  outstanding  results: 

1.  Admissions  by  a  Cuban  witness,  that  a  lower- 
ing of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  would  help 
Cuba  rehabilitate  herself  but  would  not  mean 
lower  prices  for  the  United  States  consumer; 
and  that  Cuba  does  not  need  a  preferential  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  or  25^  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  protect  her  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  General  recognition  of  necessity  for  solving  our 
insular  possession  problems,  before  the  sugar 
situation  can  be  cleared. 

These  frank  admissions  on  the  part  of  Carlos  Gar- 
cia, well-known   Cuban   sugar  producer,   seem   to   be 


Bourg 
the  final  petard  to  explode  the  fanciful  contention  of 
the  selfish  American  investor  and  politician  who 
weeps  so  loudly  for  the  consumer,  in  the  hope  that 
the  tears  may  bear  fruit, — profits  on  the  one  hand 
and  votes  on  the  other.  This  is  a  good  spot  to  re- 
peat "the  duty  on  sugar  is  the  greatest  insurance 
policy  the  American  consumer  has  against  high 
prices."  With  the  most  pretentious  propaganda  going 
on  for  an  increase  in  the  Cuban  preferential  to  50%, 
aided,  abetted  and  financed  by  the  same  sources  as 
sponsored  the  lobby  and  propaganda  of  1929  and 
1930  against  the  20  duty,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  a 
native  Cuban  state  candidly  that  all  the  Cubans 
need  as  a  preference  in  sugar  tariff  from  the  United 
States  is  one-half  of  what  they  already  have.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  while  the  propagandists  are  yelling 
for  an  increase,  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  is  refusing 
and  ignoring  the  20%,  which  in  our  magnanimity  and 
in  the  spirit  of  reciprocity  we  have  given  to  Cuba. 
Of  transcending  importance  is  the  very  definite 
conclusions  which  appeared  to  be  emphasized  with 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses,  domestic  producers 
and  importers  alike,  that  the  solution  of  our  insular 
sugar  problems  is  presently  more  to  be  desired  than 
any  change  in  rate.  No  matter  what  the  proof 
sought  to  be  offered  by  any  witness  in  regard  to 
facts  which  influence  the  price  of  sugar,  eventually 
he  came  to  the  declaration  that  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  elements  which  must  be  dealt  with, 
before  a  final  readjustment  can  be  made.  These 
island  possessions  have  the  same  tariff  protection  as 
the  United  States  producer,  against  Cuba  and  the 
world,  but  they  also  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  a  lower  cost  of  production  than  the  mainland, 
which  they  invariably  use  to  undersell  and  depress 
the  domestic  market.  It  is  definitely  to  be  expected 
that  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  will  contain 
recommendations  dealing  with  our  insular  problems. 
There  is  one  reassuring  fact  that  was  made  evident 
throughout  the  hearing.  The  continental  sugar  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  was  recognized  as  justi- 
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fied  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  industrial  set  up 
of  the  Nation.  It  was  an  accepted  fact  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  in  the  nature  of  a  stipulation  that 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  is  adapted  to  the  United 
States  and  important  to  its  welfare. 

The  case  for  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
which  speaks  for  the  farmers  and  producers  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida,  is  revealed  in  the  main  by  the 
following  quotations  from  the  brief  filed  with  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  on  behalf  of  the 
League: 

"Tariff  protection  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
a  domestic  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States.  Un- 
der the  conditions  which  are  normally  representative 
of  the  sugar  industry,  the  rate  of  duty  upon  sugar 
and  related  products  determines  the  protection  which 
the  domestic  industry  receives.  However,  and  we 
insist  upon  the  major  importance  of  an  effective  tariff 
rate,  the  subject  matter  cannot  be  treated  compre- 
hensively without  complete  consideration  of  all  con- 
trolling factors, — economic,  national  and  interna- 
tional." 

"Let  us  not  forget,  to  paraphrase  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  that  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  considered  in  that  sense  of  solidarity  which 
makes  for  the  greatness  of  any  nation,  buy  a  pound 
of  sugar  made  in  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
has   the   sugar  and   the   money  too,   but   when   they 


buy  a  pound  of  sugar  made  abroad  they  have  only 
the  sugar  and  the  foreigner  has  the  money. 

"The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  a  fact- 
finding body,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  inform  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  regarding  the  differences 
in  the  cost  of  producing  the  domestic  and  foreign 
articles,  named  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  well  within  the  scope  of  the  functions  of  this 
Commission  to  give  due  consideration  to  all  relevant 
factors  that  enter  into  the  competition  between  the 
domestic  producer  and  the  importer.  Therefore,  we 
advocate  and  now  respectfully  request  that  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  cost  of  producing  'raw  and  re- 
fined sugar,  molasses,  and  related  articles,'  be  ex- 
tended to  its  greatest  possible  breadth  of  scope,  in 
order  that  the  report  of  this  Commission  may  deal 
not  only  with  the  actual  amount  of  tariff  increase 
that  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  in  the  United  States  as  against  Cuba,  our  prin- 
cipal competing  country,  but  also  with  all  of  those 
facts  which  show  the  immediate  and  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  policy  that  is  general,  inclusive  and  per- 
manent, on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment towards  the  domestic  sugar  industry." 

$fc  ajf.  £te  %.  A. 

"In  any  adjustment  of  the  sugar  tariff  there  must 
be  an  appreciation  of  American  self  respect.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  with  the  imposition  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  duty,  the  people  of  Louisiana  by  re- 
linquishing most  of  the  honorable  ambitions  of 
American  life,  may  be  able  to  grow  sugar  cane  and 
make  sugar  and  survive  the  competition  of  tropical 
competitors  whom  the  accident  of  birth  has  placed 
in  a  degraded  sphere  of  existence  in  some  foreign 
land." 

"Present  conditions  are  such  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  domestic  producer  needs  considerably  more  than 
2$  tariff  duty  protection  on  raw  sugar  from  Cuba. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  the  figures  which  are 
being  secured  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will  show 
the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  to  equalize  costs 
in  normal  times." 

"For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  producing  sugar  here  and  in  Cuba,  the 
more  recent  years  do  not  offer  themselves  as  nor- 
mally representative.  We  are  mindful  that  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  is  as  well  informed  as  we  are  concern- 
ing the  unusual  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Cuba.  In  the  latter  country,  both  as 
a  result  of  business  depression  and  because  of  gov- 
ernmental control  resulting  from  foreign  influences  as 
well  as  from  the  international  agreement  known  as  the 
Chadbourne  Plan,  conditions  have  been  anything  but 
normal  for  several  years.  Under  crop  restrictions  a 
tremendous  amount  of  sugar  cane  has  been  left  un- 
cut in  the  fields  of  Cuba,  which  fact  alone  presents 
a  problem  in  the  determination  of  actual  costs  of 
production." 

j|C,  Jte  s|&  s|t  jit 

"In  arriving  at  the  cost  figures  of  the  domestic 
producer,  we  have  received  every  assurance  that  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Tariff  Commission  realize, 
under  present  financial  conditions  where  credit  is 
restricted  to  the  very  minimum,  there  is  undermain- 
tenance  and  depreciation  which  is  much  greater  than 
normally  and  which  will  have  to  be  paid  for  eventu- 
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ally.  Our  properties  cannot  be  kept  in  the  shape 
that  efficiency  requires,  because  of  the  lack  of  credit 
or  money  with  which  to  do  it  now.  Proper  charges 
must  therefore  be  made  at  this  time,  because  these 
are  merely  postponed  expenses,  since  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  cannot  be  very  long  overlooked  without 
complete  disaster. 

"It  is  notorious  that  in  Cuba  there  are  many 
charges  made  for  labor  and  for  cane  delivered  by 
colonos,  which  are  in  fact  never  paid  and  for  which 
there  is  actually  no  cash  outlay.  These  facts  are  so 
well  known  that  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that 
the  investigators  for  the  Tariff  Commission  found 
that  bookkeeping  in  Cuba  does  not  always  show  the 
actual  cost  for  labor  and  raw  material." 

"We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
importance  and  the  necessity  of  a  sugar  industry  in 
continental  United  States.  This  Commission  has  vol- 
umes of  information  showing  the  effect  of  the  non- 
existence of  a  domestic  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  markets,  as  demonstrated  by  our  experience 
in  1920  when  Cuban  sugar  was  sold  in  New  York 
at  22y2$  per  pound  exclusive  of  the  tariff.  By  look- 
ing over  the  records  we  find  that  in  May,  1920,  100 
pounds  of  Cuban  96°  test  raw  sugar  sold  c  &  f  New 
York  for  22.57^,  while  in  June,  1932,  100  pounds 
of  Cuban  96°  test  raw  sugar  sold  at  c  &  f  price  at 
New  York  at  57^.  Even  in  January,  1933,  100 
pounds  of  Cuban  96°  test  raw  sugar  sold  c  &  f  New 
York  for  as  low  as  67^.  In  each  of  the  instances 
cited  here  the  records  show  that  tons  of  sugar  were 
sold  at  these  prices.  The  price  manipulations  that 
were  practiced  on  the  consumer  of  the  United  States 
in  1930,  were  so  costly  that  figuring  upon  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  past 
year,  at  present  prices  the  consuming  public  could 
buy  enough  sugar  to  supply  its  consumptive  needs 
for  %l/2  months,  for  the  money  that  it  cost  them  to 
purchase  their  sugar  supply  for  one  month  (May? 
1920)  during  the  'Dance  of  the  Millions.' 

"We  assert  candidly  now  that  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  is  the  most  effective  insurance  policy  which 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  have  against 
being  at  the  mercy  and  subject  to  the  manipulations 
of  foreign  producers  of  sugar.  The  comparatively 
small  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  which  the  con- 
sumers pay  because  of  the  tariff  is  but  a  minute 
insurance  premium,  and  one  which  has  brought  them 
benefits  a  thousand  fold." 

"The  first  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the 
United  States  is  best  exemplified  by  reference  to  its 
value  to  the  civil  and  industrial  make-up  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  consider  the  extensive  benefits 
that  come  to  the  country  as  a  whole  as  a  result  of 
the  tremendous  investments  that  have  been  made  in 
the  sugar  fields  and  factories  of  the  southern  cane 
industry  and  the  western  beet  industry.  These  in- 
vestments amount  to  considerably  more  than  #300,- 
000,000.00.  The  extensive  properties  pay  taxes  in  no 
inconsiderable  amount  not  only  to  the  National  and 
State  Governments,  but  to  the  school  and  road  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  the  drainage  and  irrigation  dis- 
tricts. In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  more  than  120,000  beet  farmers  and  cane  farmers 
in  the  United  States;  that  there  are  employed  in  the 


fields  and  factories  of  our  continental  industry  more 
than  100,000  persons,  whose  welfare  and  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  national  wealth  distribution  are  the  same 
as  the  welfare  and  right  of  all  other  persons  em- 
ployed within  our  boundaries. 

"In  recent  months  trade  journals  have  reported 
sales  showing  that  Cuba  is  actually  dumping  sugar 
into  the  United  States.  No  one  would  contend  that 
when  raw  sugar  was  selling  at  57^  in  June,  1932, 
the  Cubans  were  not  selling  their  product  below  any 
possible  cost  of  production.  This  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  hope  that  our  anti-dumping  laws  might  provide 
some  relief  against  the  ruinous  prices  that  the  dump- 
ing of  Cuban  sugar  was  forcing  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer to  expect  for  his  sugar.  Unfortunately  the 
anti-dumping  provisions  of  our  tariff  laws  are  very 
much  involved  in  language  and  in  arbitrary  tests,  to 
that  under  technical  rulings,  we  are  without  relief. 
The  protests  and  claims  which  have  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  have  only  brought 
forth  the  report  that  while  there  is  actually  dumping 
of  sugar  by  Cuba,  there  is  technically  no  violation  of 
law.  Both  raw  and  refined  sugar  have  been  dumped 
into  the  United  States  from  Cuba.  Mexico  has 
dumped  refined  sugar  too  but  there  has  been  some 
temporary  relief  secured.  These  importations  not 
only  displace  domestic  sugar  but  break  the  domestic 
market  and  force  domestic  sugars  to  even  lower 
prices.  Still  we  are  practically  without  remedy  to 
protect  ourselves  in  this  matter  although  we  have 
exhausted  the  remedies  which  we  are  supposed  to 
have  under  the  law." 

"By  way  of  suggestion,  we  submit  that  the  domes- 
tic producers  should  be  protected  (1)  against  the 
foreigner  who  sells  for  less  in  the  United  States  than 
in  his  home  market  or  any  other  market,  and  (2) 
against  the  foreigner  who  sells  his  sugar  in  the 
United  States  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
It  seems  possible  that  this  protection  could  be  guar- 
anteed by  authorizing  the  instant  levying  when  such 
abuses  are  proved,  of  a  countervailing  duty  repre- 
senting the  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  foreign  country  or  the  home  market,  or  other 
foreign  country  or  the  home  market,  or  other  foreign 
market  price,  and  the  price  at  which  the  foreigner 
sells  his  sugar  in  the  United  States." 

"We  again  propose  for  consideration  the  levying 
of  a  countervailing  duty  representing  the  difference 
in  the  price  at  which  Cuban  sugar  is  sold  at  home 
or  in  foreign  markets  and  the  price  at  which  Cuba 
sells  in  the  United  States,  plus  the  preferential." 

"The  method  of  marketing  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  has  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the 
United  States  market  almost  as  much  as  the  volume 
of  sugar  sent  here,  because  of  over-production  in  the 
Islands.  Whole  cargoes  are  sent  by  the  Philippines 
across  the  oceans  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  often  with- 
out destination  and  they  become  distressed  sugars, 
invariably  sold  under  the  market  price.  The  com- 
petition must  meet  the  price  and  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer suffers.  The  unreasonable  quantities  of  sugar 
that  are  being  sent  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  unethical  method  of  mar- 
keting sugar,  have  become  a  menace  not  only  to  the 
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domestic    producer    but    to    the    preferential    market 
which  by  treaty  is  given  to  the  Cubans." 

"The  Tariff  Commission  has  undoubtedly  found 
that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico  is 
very  much  less  than  the  costs  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  advocating  that  the  Puerto  Rican  producer 
should  be  afforded  less  protection  than  that  given  to 
the  United  States  producer  but  we  do  maintain  that 
in  all  fairness  there  should  be  no  special  advantage, 
given  to  the  Puerto  Ricans.  In  short,  we  offer  the 
proposition  that  some  form  of  regulation  should  be 
applied  to  Puerto  Rican  sugar  whereby  the  excess 
protection  which  it  receives  over  the  continental  do- 
mestic producer  shall  be  saved  to  the  Treasury  and 
all  domestic  producers  be  placed  on  a  parity." 

•fc.  Jit  _-l-_  at£  ^fc. 

"In  1932,  the  total  receipt  of  sugars  from  Cuba, 
raw  and  refined,  were  1,694,840  long  tons  and  the 
total  imports  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
were  1,740,577  long  tons;  from  Puerto  Rico  809,638 
long  tons  and  from  the  Philippines  930,939  long  tons. 
{Willett  and  Gray  Sugar  Statistical  Journal,  January 
12,  1932,  page  20.)" 

"The  most  severe  competition  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers during  1932,  in  volume  and  in  methods  of 
marketing,  has  not  come  from  the  principal  compet- 
ing country,  but  from  our  own  possessions.  These 
latter  have  the  advantage  of  sending  in  sugar  which 
cannot  be  considered  a  'foreign  article,'  yet  in  fact 
and  deleterious  effect,  these  possessions  perform  all 
of  the  evil  functions  of  principal  competing  countries." 

"Of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  United 
States  Government  is  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  sugar 
has  been  the  means  of  raising  a  material  part  of  our 
Federal  revenue  and  in  working  out  any  policy,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  this  valuable  source  of  in- 
come shall  not  be  denied  to  the  United  States.  The 
tariff  on  sugar  has  been  the  means  of  collecting  as 
much  as  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  customs 
duties  collected.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
amounts  collected  by  the  Government  on  sugar  be- 
comes vastly  more  impressive  when  we  consider  the 
frantic    efforts   of   Congress    to   balance    the    budget." 

j|£  SLL  jit  .-&.  itL 

"The  hearing  on  refined  sugar  was  held  some  time 
ago,  but  the  final  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  the  differential  between  the 
duty  on  raw  and  refined  sugar  has  not  yet  been 
made.  We  invite  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  producers  are  directly 
interested  in  securing  a  wider  differential  on  refined 
sugar,  because  the  white  sugar  is  the  final  marketing 
product  and  its  price  is  reflected  in  the  returns  that 
come  to  all  parties, — farmers,  processors  and  manu- 
facturers, who  are  interested  in  the  production  of 
sugar.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  among 
the  signers  of  the  application  for  an  increase  in  the 
tariff  differential'  on  refined  sugar  and  urges  the 
Commission  to  grant  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
this  protection  which  is  so  highly  important  to  every- 
one with  a  direct  interest  in  sugar  production  in  the 
United  States." 

"We  find  that  the  importations  of  molasses  of  all 
grades  from  foreign  countries  has  had  the  effect  of 
almost    destroying    the    Louisiana    molasses    industry 
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and  at  the  same  time  these  importations  displace 
vast  quantities  of  corn.  We  sincerely  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  should  a  tariff  be  placed  upon 
molasses,  truly  representative  of  the  differences  in 
the  cost  of  production,  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States  in  the  corn  belt  as  well  as  in  the  sugar  area, 
would  benefit." 


"In  addition  to  the  readjustment  of  duties  on 
sugars,  syrups  and  molasses,  there  exists  a  real  ne- 
cessity for  rewriting  the  sugar  schedule  in  the  Tariff 
Act,  made  evident  by  the  action  of  the  refiners  of 
sugar  seeking  to  bring  raw  sugar  into  the  United 
States  in  a  diluted  form  so  as  to  pay  the  duty  pro- 
vided for  molasses  and  sugar  syrup  under  Paragraph 
502.  There  are  so  many  confusing  provisions  in  the 
sugar  schedule  which  have  been  the  basis  of  several 
suits  before  the  Customs  Court,  it  appears  most  de- 
sirable that  the  language  of  the  schedule  should  be 
changed  to  its  simplest  and  most  specific  form.  It 
should  state  exactly  what  rate  of  duty  is  to  be 
applied  on  each  separate  article.  Much  of  the  lan- 
guage has  just  been  carried  over  from  old  laws  and 
is  meaningless.  Some  of  the  language  contains  ap- 
parent ambiguities,  which  can  be  removed  easily  by 
specific  language,  so  that  the  Treasury  Department 
and  Courts  will  have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting 
what  is  meant  in  the  case  of  each  importation.  The 
Tariff  Commission  should  sponsor  a  conference  of 
experts  in  the  sugar  business,  together  with  experts 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  other  Government  de- 
partments, who  could  work  out  the  language  with 
due  consideration  to  the  technical  and  business  fea- 
tures. 

"The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  makes  a  very 
definite  plea  for  such  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty 
on  raw  sugar,  on  refined  sugar,  and  on  molasses,  as 
will  equalize  the  cost  of  production  of  these  articles 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba. 

"The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  further  pleads 
for  the  development  of  a  general  and  permanent  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government 
with  regard  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  to 
this  end  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  prays  that 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  shall  include 
in  its  report  definite  recommendations  for: 

(a)  An  effective  Anti-Dumping  Act. 

(b)  A  plan  to  make  secure  to  the  Cuban  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  domestic  producer,  the  benefits 
of  the  preferential  provided  in  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty. 

(c)  A  uniform  insular  policy  with  provisions  covering 
production,  the  amount  of  importation  and  the 
correction  of  unethical   methods   of  marketing. 

(d)  Recognition  of  the  problems  which  are  special 
to    the    domestic    grower    and    producer    in    the 

t  United  States,  including  studies  of  the  bounty 
plan,  the  sliding  scale  application  of  the  taiiff 
and  other  means  of  saving  the  tariff  protection 
to  the  domestic  producer. 

(e)  Redrafting  of  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  Tariff 
Act  into  language  so  plain  and  clear  that  the 
specific  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  any  commodi- 
ties thereunder,  will  be  apparent  and  definitely 
stated  without  necessity  for  technical  interpre- 
tation." 
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Penitentiary  Sugar 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held 
February  22nd,  1932: 

WHEREAS — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  which  is  the  governing  body  of 
the  League  and  authorized  to  act  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  3000  or  more  members  thereof,  has  had  brought  to 
its  attention  an  apparently  well-founded  report  that  the 
State-owned  sugar  factory,  operated  at  Angola,  La.,  by 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary, 
is  about  to  engage  in,  or  enter  into  an  agreement  for, 
the  production  of  white  sugar  at  that  factory,  and 

WHEREAS — It  is  considered  by  this  Committee  that 
the  production  of  white  sugar  by  a  State  agency,  to  be 
sold  in  competition  with  the  white  sugar  made  by  tax 
paying  citizens  and  corporations  of  Louisiana,  is  in  con- 
travention of  proper  principles  and  is  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  many  privately  owned  and  tax  paying  enterprises 
in  Louisiana  similarly  engaged,  and 

WHEREAS — The  production  of  white  sugar  at  the 
factory  of  the  State  Penitentiary  will  be  a  glaring  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  accepted  nowadays  in  all  the 
commonwealths  of  the  Union,  and  recognized  in  all 
other  directions  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Louisiana,  to 
the  effect  that  the  State  should  not  use  its  resources 
and  sovereignty  to  compete  with  or  nullify  the  efforts 
of  the  citizens  and  tax  payers  thereof  in  their  legitimate 
pursuits,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED — That  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
speaking  through  its  Executive  Committee,  energetically 
protests  against  the  use  of  the  State  owned  sugar  fac- 
tory at  Angola  for  the  production  of  sugar  suitable  for 
direct  consumption,  which  will  have  to  enter  a  market 
that  is  highly  sensitive  and  sharply  competitive,  and 
in  which  many  citizens  and  corporations  of  Louisiana 
are  now  finding  it  difficult  to  market  their  own  product 
successfully  or  with  reasonable  promptness,  and  be  it 
further 

RESOLVED — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Honorable  O.  K.  Allen,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Penitentiary,  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  and  to  the  newspapers  of  the  sugar  grow- 
ing parishes  of  Louisiana  and  those  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans. 


Boil  Them  In  Oil 


The  Sugar  News,  published  in  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands,  in  its  issue  of  January,  1933,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  Sugar  Bulletin: 

"We  are  ashamed  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  New 
Orleans.  We  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  anyone 
of  intelligence  would  stoop  to  such  a  dirty  piece  of 
business  as  to  malign  the  Filipino,  the  American  and 
the  European  residents  of  the  Philippines  as  did  the 
editor  of  the  above-mentioned  journal  in  its  issue  of 
November  1st,  1932.  Selfishness  and  sordidness  and 
lowdown  politics  seem  to  be  the  motive  behind  that 
unwarranted  attack.  Certainly  if  the  Sugar  Bulletin 
boasted  of  its  worth  to  the  Domestic  Producer  it  can 
do  so  no  longer.  "Whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad" — runs  an  old  adage  and  mad- 
ness is  evident  in  that  article.  Anyway,  to  repeat, 
local  Americans  are  ashamed  of  that  New  Orleans 
publication.  In  the  discussion  of  the  Philippine  pro- 
blem we  must  be  fair-minded  and  gentlemanly.  The 
New  Orleans  writer  is  neither.  We  have  only  utter 
contempt  for  such  people." 

In  the  article  referred  to  we  published  some  dis- 
paraging facts  about  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
centuating the  absurdity  of  allowing  any  considera- 
tion for  them  to  lead  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  ignore  the  interests  of  their  own  con- 
stituents. 

Reading  further  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Sugar 
News  above  referred  to  we  find,  in  another  article, 

this: 

"The  trouble  with  farm   blocs   is  that  they  block 

legislation  favorable  to  us.     We'd  like  to  boil  them 

in  oil — coconut  oil." 

This  pious  wish,  so  frankly  expressed,  rather  con- 
firms our  uncomplimentary  diagnosis  of  the  Filipinos, 
as  set  forth  in  our  article  of  Nov.  1st.  Perhaps 
boiling  their  victims  in  oil  is  one  of  the  preliminary 
rites  of  the  Philippine  head-hunters.  It  should  serve 
to  make  the  skulls  plastic,  and  doubtless  they  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Chester  Gray  is  a  determined  sort  of 
fellow,  whose  hard  head  would  give  them  a  lot  of 
trouble. 
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Prepared  by  Cane  Planters  in  Conference  with  Agricultural   Extension    and   Experiment   Station    Workers    at 

Thibodaux,  Lafayette,  Bunkie,  Louisiana 


I.   .  Rotation  i 

.It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  today  that  economical 
production  and  soil  fertility  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
other  words,  crops  grown  on  fertile  soil  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  less  cost  than  crops  grown  on  infertile 
soil.  The  soils  of  the  sugar  belt  lend  themselves 
readily  to  good  management.  In  fact,  these  soils 
are  easier  to  keep  in  a  high  stage  of  productivity  than 
any  other  soils  in  the  United  States.  Knowing  this  to  be 
true,  no  cane  grower  should  ever  plant  cane  on  land 
which  has  not  been  grown  to  a  legume  crop  and  that 
legume  crop  turned  under.  In  1890,  Stubbs  said  in 
Louisiana  bulletin  No.  28,  page  544,  that  one  crop  of 
cowpeas  turned  under  in  comparison  with  one  crop 
harvested  for  hay  resulted  in  an  increase  of  7.42  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  that  the  effect  of  this  legume 
crop  turned  under  showed  continuous  crop  yields 
throughout  three  years.  Work  done  at  Baton  Rouge 
gave  results  in  keeping  with  the  findings  by  Stubbs. 

The  work  done  at  Baton  Rouge  also  showed  higher 
yields  of  corn  per  acre  when  legumes  are  turned  un- 
der as  compared  with  legumes  harvested. 

Turning  under  legume  crops,  in  addition  to  furnish- 
ing nitrogen  and  organic  matter,  also  serves  to  render 
mineral  plant  food  soluble.  Tests  at  the  Baton 
Rouge  station  show  that  when  soybeans  are  cut  for 
hay  that  the  soil  contains  114  pounds  available  phos- 
phate per  acre.  Whereas,  if  this  crop  were  turned 
under,  the  soil  would  contain  189  pounds  of  available 
phosphate  per  acre. 

It  is  recognized  in  the  beginning  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  harvest  some  of  the  summer  legume 
crop  for  hay.  This  practice  should  be  discontinued 
as  rapidly  as  plans  for  hay  from  other  sources  can 
be  matured.  Wherever  it  is  necessary  to  harvest 
summer  legumes,  a  winter  legume  on  fall  plant 
cane  should  be  substituted  for  it.  The  best  winter 
legume  for  this  purpose  has  been  found  to  be  melilo- 
tus  indica.  Under  such  conditions  melilotus  indica 
has  given  increased  yields  at  the  Audubon  Park  of 
10  tons  per  acre  on  plant  cane  and  regularly  gave 
paying  increases  in  the  stubble  year.  Melilotus  in- 
dica can  be  planted  on  all  of  the  first  bottom  Missis- 


sippi or  Red  River  soils  without  the  use  of  lime, 
but  on  the  acid  soils  along  Bayou  Teche,  or  the 
second  bottom  soils  around  Lafayette,  lime  must  be 
applied  or  this  crop  cannot  be  grown  successfully.  If 
it  is  desired  to  use  crushed  oyster  shells  this  material 
should  be  applied  one  year  previous  to  planting  meli- 
lotus. If  it  is  desired  to  apply  lime  and  plant  meli- 
lotus in  the  same  year,  air  slaked  lime  should  be 
used.  In  regard  to  this  point,  the  county  agent 
should  be  consulted  as  to  the  quantity  of  lime  re- 
quired. Melilotus  indica  should  be  planted  as  early 
in  the  fall  as  possible,  and  on  all  soils  where  this 
crop  or  alfalfa  has  not  been  previously  grown;  the 
seed  should  be  inoculated.  Wherever  melilotus  in- 
dica has  been  grown  successfully  once,  the  inocula- 
tion can  be  left  off.  Melilotus  indica  should  be 
planted  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  acre,  sown 
broadcast  after  the  middles  have  been  plowed  out, 
and  just  previous  to  rolling  the  planted  cane.  After 
the  soil  has  been  brought  up  to  a  high  stage  of  pro- 
ductivity, it  has  not  been  found  economical  to  use 
more  than  one  crop  of  summer  legumes  in  rotation 
between  cane  crops.  Such  practice  will  give  a  small 
increase  in  favor  of  the  wider  rotation  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  extra  use  of  the  land  in  rotation. 
The  following  figures  from  Baton  Rouge  show  the 
comparative  yields  from  a  three-year  rotation  which 
includes  a  one  year  legume  and  a  four  year  rotation 
which  includes  two  years  of  legumes.  We  might  go 
even  further  and  safely  say  that  the  continuous 
planting  of  legumes  may  rob  the  soils  of  plant-food 
rather  than  increase  the  stored  available  ingredients 
necessary  to  crop  production. 

Comparative    Yields   of   Cane    From    Three   and    Four- 
Year    Rotation 


Fertilizer 

Plant  Cane 

Stubble  Cane 

Three  Year 

Four  Year 

Three  Year 

Four  Year 

N.P.  K. 

36.09 
36.23 
36.04 

36.85 
37.32 

31.88 
26.33 
25.50 

33.1 

P.  K 

28.02 

Check 

IT 


The   three-year  rotation   carried   one   legume   crop;    the 
four-year  rotation  carried  two  legume  crops. 
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II.  Soil  Preparation 

In  order  to  utilize  the  soil  productive  power  in 
growing  crops,  we  must  do  the  mechanical  work  nec- 
essary to  insure  a  good  seed  bed.  This  work  on 
our  part,  should  begin  by  thoroughly  breaking  or 
turning  under  of  the  legume  crop.  It  is  a  well- 
known  adage  that  a  crop  planted  on  a  thoroughly 
prepared  seed  bed  is  half  cultivated  before  the  seed 
germinate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  skimp  in  the 
preparation  of  our  seed  bed  this  negligence  forces  us 
to  plow  after  the  crop  has  begun  to  develop  its  root 
system,  and  at  best,  we  can  never  bring  about  the 
state  of  tilth  which  is  conducive  to  good  crop  produc- 
tion. Along  with  soil  preparation,  drainage  is  of 
maximum  importance.  Without  drainage  good  tilth 
cannot  be  maintained;  a  healthy  root  system  cannot 
be  developed;  soil  fertility  will  be  lost;  and  poor 
crops  produced.  In  the  preparation  or  in  the  plow- 
ing of  our  first  bottom  soils,  depth  is  regulated  by 
the  power  which  we  can  afford  to  use.  On  the  thin- 
ner soils  of  the  western  region  we  must  not  go  too 
deeply  into  the  raw  subsoil  during  any  one  year; 
however,  even  on  these  thin  soils  we  can  gradually 
plow  into  the  subsoil  until  we  have  made  surface  soil 
to  the  desired   depth. 

III.  Varieties 

At  the  present  low  price  of  sugar  and  rigid  cane 
contracts,  we  are  forced  to  recommend  the  growing 
of  P.O.J.  234  on  the  greater  portion  of  our  acreage. 
Next  to  P.O.J.  234  we  recommend  CO.  281.  This 
cane  though  not  maturing  as  early  as  P.O.J.  234,  will 
finally  equal  it  in  sucrose  content  and  will  regularly 
out-yield  234  in  the  stubble  crops.  When  CO.  281 
is  better  understood  and  more  seed  available,  we  ex- 


pect to  see  an  increased  acreage  planted  to  this  varie- 
ty. Next  in  order  we  prefer  P.O.J.  36  M  for  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  River  soils.  The  Lafayette  and 
Franklin  areas  can  choose  between  P.O.J.  36  and 
P.O.J.  36  M.  With  the  exception  of  plantations  along 
the  Mississippi  River  where  36  is  known  to  do  well, 
it  should  be  discarded  in  favor  of  36  M.  P.O.J.  213 
should  never  be  planted  in  poorly-drained  black 
lands.  This  variety  does  best  on  well-drained  light 
soils  and  does  its  best  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
river  soils.  P.O.J.  213  is  very  susceptible  to  red  rot 
and  to  borer  attack.  No  heavily  bored  seed  cane 
of  this  variety  should  be  planted;  nor  should  the 
variety  be  planted  on  soils  where  the  borers  are 
known  to  be  exceptionally  severe.  CP.  807  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  canes  that  we  have.  It  does 
exceptionally  well  on  the  heavy  soils  and  should  be 
utilized  on  them.  However,  this  variety  is  high  in 
fiber  and  some  of  the  smaller  mills  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  handling  it.  Cane  growers  should  consult 
the  mill  owners  who  are  to  buy  their  cane  before 
planting  this  variety. 

IV.  Time  of  Planting 

Different  varieties  respond  to  dates  of  planting  in 
different  manners  and  we  recommend  the  planting  of 
CO.  281  and  P.O.J.  36  M  and  P.O.J.  36  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  October  1st.  P.O.J.  213  can  be  plant- 
ed a  little  later  but  should  not  be  planted  much  after 
October  1st.  P.O.J.  234  and  CP.  807  can  be  planted 
from  October  until  late  into  the  milling  season.  Where 
spring  planting  must  be  done,  we  recommend  the 
use  of  P.O.J.  234.  In  some  sections  the  spring  plant- 
ing of  CO.  281  has  been  satisfactory. 

V.  Methods  of  Planting 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  method 
of  putting  down  the  seed  cane.  In  Louisiana  we  get 
an  average  germination  of  about  20% ;  whereas,  in 
almost  all  other  cane  growing  countries  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  expect  a  germination  of  80%.  A  portion 
of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  seed 
cane  must  go  through  the  winter  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition but  a  part  of  the  loss  is  due  to  the  haphazard 
throwing  of  the  seed  cane  in  the  row  and  covering 
it  up  without  any  considerable  care.  First,  we  should 
place  our  cane  at  an  elevation  in  the  row  just  above 
the  bottom  of  the  middles.  This  practice  will  insure 
drainage  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  getting  the  stub- 
ble crops  so  high  up  in  the  air  that  proper  cultiva- 
tion cannot  be  given  them.  The  planting  furrow 
should  be  opened  to  a  uniform  depth  in  order  that 
the  covering  of  the  cane  can  be  done  in  a  like  man- 
ner. A  good  portion  of  our  poor  stands,  particularly 
in  spots,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  spots  have  had 
the  cane  covered  to  too  great  a  depth  at  planting 
time.  A  covering  of  from  two  to  four  inches  of 
packed  soil  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  seed  cane 
against  any  weather  that  Louisiana  has  yet  seen.  A 
greater  depth  of  cover  is  just  extra  soil  which  should 
be  removed  in  the  spring  and  which  retards  early 
germination. 

A  great  deal  of  deeply-covered  cane  is  brought 
about  by  unintentional  operations.  In  breaking  the 
middles  after  the  cane  has  been  planted,  we  often 
build  a  peaked  row  which  covers  the  seed  cane  to 
too  great  a  depth  for  such  time  until  the  winter 
rains  wash  it  down.  If  this  row  is  built  wide  and 
flat  the  desired  depth  can  be  maintained  and  row 
made  to  stand  up  with  a  minimum  washing,  thereby 
insuring  that  the  middles  do  not  fill  up  and  prevent 
a  free  flow  of  water  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains.  In 
selecting  seed  cane  for  planting,  it  should  be  remem- 
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bered  always  that  borers  let  in  red  rot  which  is  the 
most  destructive  agent  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  getting  a  stand,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
P.O.J.  213  cane.  Nothing  but  the  most  borer-free 
seed  cane  should  ever  be  used  and  this  point,  if 
watched,  will  go  far  toward  bringing  up  our  low  per- 
centage germination.  Many  experiments  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  advisability  of  cutting 
seed  cane  after  it  is  placed  in  the  drill.  While  it  is 
common  belief  that  cutting  of  seed  cane  is  a  good 
practice,  all  of  the  actual  experimental  work  so  far 
conducted  indicates  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  cutting  seed  cane.  In  fact,  every  cut  opens  a 
wound  through  which  detrimental  organisms  may 
enter  the  cane  to  spoil  our  stands.  In  the  case  where 
we  use  crooked  canes  for  seed  purposes  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  cut  sufficiently  to  make  the  cane  lie 
straight  in  the  row.  The  advisability  of  properly 
opening  quarter  drains  after  planting  is  well  known 
but  economic  stress  has  caused  many  of  our  planters 
to  neglect  this  important  operation.  After  planting, 
all  quarter  drains  should  be  shoveled  out  to  insure 
proper  run-off  of  surplus  water. 
VI.     Cultivation 

When  we  begin  to  cultivate  our  crops,  the  first 
operation  consists  in  wrapping  the  middles.  This  can 
be  done  at  the  will  of  the  planter.  It  should  be 
done  deeply  and  thoroughly  because  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  time  when  no  more  plowing  should 
be  allowed.  But  the  off-bar  furrow  should  not  be 
run  until  the  cane  has  clearly  shown  that  it  is  ap- 
proaching the  stage  when  we  can  expect  it  to  come 
up  to  a  stand.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  stubble  canes  and  it  is  true  because  the  off-bar 
furrow  has  to  prune  the  greater '  portion  of  the  old 
root  system.  Experiments  have  shown  conclusively 
that  this  old  root  system  functions  in  feeding  the 
young  cane  until  it  has  established  its  own  root  sys- 
tem, and  for  that  reason,  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible 
should  be  left  intact  as  late  in  the  season  as  is  prac- 
ticable. In  many  instances,  even  before  wrapping 
the  middles  of  stubble,  it  is  well  to  sink  the  old  mid- 
dles deeply.  After  a  wet  harvest  when  the  wagon 
wheels  have  driven  quantities  of  cane  flags  into  the 
ground,  this  is  a  particularly  good  practice  in  that 
the  plow  brings  these  old  tops  into  contact  with  the 
air  and  hastens  their  decomposition.  The  use  of 
the  plant  cane  scraper  or  the  stubble  shaver  is  op- 
tional. These  are  two  implements  capable  of  doing 
good  work  and  of  saving  much  money  when  properly 
used.  Neither  of  them  should  be  used  as  a  habit. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  should  be  used  judiciously 
and  intelligently.  If  the  plant  cane  scraper  is  used 
after  much  of  the  cane  has  come  up,  the  scraper  will 
undoubtedly  break  many  of  the  young  canes  off  back 
to  the  mother  stalk.  And  while  germination  will 
come  again  from  such  broken  canes,  it  will  be  de- 
layed and  often  is  delayed  until  after  so  much  soil 
has  been  brought  back  to  the  drill  that  these  weak- 
lings never  see  daylight.  The  stubble  shaver  should 
never  be  used  until  after  a  thorough  examination  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  eyes  on  the  root  stock. 
If  examination  shows  the  eyes  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  root  stock  to  be  pood  then  there  is  no  danger  of 
losing  a  stand  by  shaving  stubble.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  winter  has  been  such  as  to  cause  the 
lower  end  of  the  root  stock  to  die,  shaving  of  the 
upper  eyes  may  destroy  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  good  eyes  remaining,  and  may  result  in  gappy 
stands.  The  sled  type  shaver  is  not  suited  to  the 
new  varieties  of  cane  which  we  are  now  growing.    It 


tends  to  split  the  stubbles  and  even  pull  them  out  of 
the  ground.  The  opposing  disc,  when  kept  in  good 
mechanical  condition,  makes  a  clean  cut  with  but  lit- 
tle damage.  In  using  a  mechanical  scraper  on  plant 
cane  this  operation  has  to  be  planned  for  by  cover- 
ing the  seed  cane  to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  Where 
seed  cane  is  covered  only  two  inches,  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  run  without  doing  serious  damage  to 
the  seed  cane.  After  running  the  mechanical  scraper, 
all  fields  should  be  examined  to  see  that  no  portion 
of  them  has  been  left  with  the  cane  too  deeply  cov- 
ered. In  fact,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  run  a  hoe  gang 
behind  a  scraper  to  cover  exposed  seed  cane  as  well 
as  remove  extra  soil  where  the  seed  cane  has  been 
left  covered  to  too  great  a  depth.  Not  more  than 
two  inches  of  soil  should  be  left  after  this  operation. 

VII.  Stubble  Digger 

The  stubble  digger  replaced  the  old  grubbing  hoe 
and  is  a  tool  which  can  be  dispensed  with,  especially 
in  the  case  of  very  favorable  weather  conditions.  It 
should  be  run  early  in  the  season  to  spade  the  soil 
around  the  stubble  before  germination  has  developed 
to  any  considerable  extent.  If  this  tool  is  put  over 
cane  which  is  germinating  freely,  it  will  break  many 
of  the  young  sprouts;  whereas,  if  it  is  run  early,  it 
will  save  much  hand  work  and  insure  earlier  germina- 
tion of  the  stubble  crop.  The  matter  of  following 
the  stubble  digger  with  a  hoe  gang  is  purely  optional. 
In  the  case  of  a  late  spring  it  is  usually  a  very  profit- 
able procedure. 

VIII.  Fertilization 

When  the  cane  has  come  up  to  a  stand,  we  are 
ready  to  apply  fertilizers,  and  in  this  operation  we 
prefer  to  so  set  the  spouts  of  the  distributor  so  as 
to  distribute  the  fertilizer  against  the  sides  of  the 
middle  rather  than  around  the  stubble  cane  and  in 
the  bar  furrow.  Our  object  in  doing  this  is  to  insure 
a  mixture  of  fertilizer  with  the  portion  of  the  soil 
which  will  come  in  contact  with  the  young  roots  at  an 
early  stage.  If  the  fertilizer  is  distributed  along  the 
edge  of  the  middles,  it  will  be  mixed  into  the  soil 
when  these  middles  are  reversed. 

In  reversing  the  middles  we  should  recognize  that 
this  should  be  our  last  chance  to  use  heavy  plows. 
The  middles  should  be  broken  as  deeply  as  is  possi- 
ble and  then  all  forms  of  plows  returned  to  the  tool 
shed  to  stay  until  the  following  fall. 

(a)   Cultivation  proper: 

If  soil  preparation  has  been  good  and  the  middles 
thoroughly  broken,  the  object  of  cultivation  from  this 
stage  on  is  to  suppress  weed  growth  and  maintain 
tilth.  There  is  no  object  in  deep  plowing  during  the 
process  of  cultivation.  In  fact,  no  quantity  of  soil 
should  be  returned  to  the  young  plant  until  germina- 
tion has  insured  the  desired  stand.  In  our  experi- 
ence, the  spring  tooth  cultivator  which  can  be  made 
to  cover  a  six-foot  row  at  one  operation  is  the  ideal 
tool  for  the  first  and  often  the  second  cultivation  and 
after  this,  cultivation  around  the  cane  should  be  done 
with  a  disc  cultivator  so  set  that  it  will  cut  a  mini- 
mum number  of  roots  and  one  of  the  shovel  type 
middle  cultivators  should  be  used  to  complete  the 
job.  Here  again  it  pays  to  reverse  the  ordinary  plan 
of  procedure  by  running  the  middle  cultivator  in 
front  of  the  disc  cultivator.  This  is  true  because  the 
middle  cultivator  can  be  made  to  throw  loose  dirt  on 
the  side  of  the  row  to  be  picked  up  by  the  disc  culti- 
vator and  carried  into  the  drill  without  going  deep 
enough  to  prune  roots.  Root  pruning  is  the  most 
destructive  agency  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
Root  pruning  not  only  minimizes  tonnage  but  retards 
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growth,  thereby  delaying  maturity.  Stubbs  in  bulle- 
tin No.  66,  page  797,  shows  conclusively  that  prac- 
tices which  prune  roots  reduce  sugar  yields;  whereas, 
practices  which  preserve  roots  increase  sugar  yield. 
Tests  at  the  University  Station  continue  to  confirm 
Stubbs'  findings.  The  following  is  taken  from  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bulletin  by 
Wm.  C.  Stubbs,  pp.  707  and  800: 

Yield  of  Four  Years — In  Tonnage 

1.  The  middles  were  split  out  with  two-horse 
plow  and  all  subsequent  cultivations  performed  with 
this  implement. 

2.  The  middles  were  split  out  with  two-horse  plow 
and  the  subsequent  cultivation  done  with  a  disc  culti- 
vator and  two-horse  plow,  giving  increase  over  No.  1 
of  12.91  tons  in  3  years. 

3.  The  middles  were  split  out  with  two-horse 
plow  and  all  subsequent  cultivation  performed  by 
disc  and  middle  cultivators,  giving  increase  over  No. 
1  of  20.67  tons  in  3  years. 

4.  The  middles  split  out  with  double  mould  board 
plow  and  after  operations  done  with  disc  and  double 
mould  board  plow,  giving  increase  over  No.  1  of  12.71 
tons  in  3  years. 

5.  No  plow  used  at  all.  Middles  split  out  with 
middle  cultivator  and  after  cultivation  with  disc  and 
middle  cultivators,  giving  22.74  tons  over  No.  1  in  3 
years.  These  experiments  were  begun  in  1897  with 
plant  cane. 

IX.  Lay-By 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  cane  growers  that 
cane  does  not  make  its  maximum  growth  until  after 
the  lay-by.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  late  culti- 
vation, root  pruning  is  so  heavy  that  growth  is  de- 
layed. Whereas,  after  lay-by  and  the  permanent 
root  system  is  established,  growth  can  be  main- 
tained steadily.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  necessity  for  an  early  lay-by  and  we  can  well 
afford  to  revise  our  rules  for  lay-by  by  anticipating 
the  time  when  the  tops  will  shade  the  row  rather 
than  to  wait  for  them  to  actually  shade  the  row  be- 
fore doing  the  last  cultivation. 

X.  Fertilizers 

Where  proper  rotation  has  been  followed  it  is  not 
profitable  to  apply  fertilizer  to  plant  cane.  All  stub- 
ble cane  should  receive  approximately  36  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  acre,  using  that  source  of  fertilizer 
which  gives  the  desired  quantity  of  nitrogen  at  the 
cheapest  price  per  pound,  except  sulphate  of  am- 
monia which  should  not  be  applied  to  acid  soils. 
The  county  agents  of  St.  Mary  and  Lafayette  should 
be  consulted.  The  first  river  bottoms  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  places  where  tests  have  indicated 
the  desirability  of  using  phosphate  should  confine 
their  fertilizer  to  nitrogen  alone.  The  Lafayette  and 
St.  Mary  soils  need  nitrogen  and  some  of  them 
nitrogen  and  phosphate.  The  county  agent  should 
be  consulted  on  this  question.  The  Vermilion  soils 
need  both  phosphate  and  nitrogen  and  the  county 
a?ent  should  be  consulted  again. 
XL      Cane  Borers 

The  work  of  the  Entomology  department  at  Baton 
Rouge  has  been  unusually  encouraging  in  regard  to 
control  of  the  cane  borer.  Their  most  successful 
effort  has  been  through  colonization  at  the  proper 
time  with  the  Trichogramma  Minutum.  A  full  re- 
port on  this  work  will  be  published  later.  It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  say  that  on  five  plantations  in  St. 
Mary  parish  where  P.O.J.  213  stubble  cane  was 
parasitized,  analyses  showed  the  average  yields  of 
174  pounds   of   sugar   per   ton.     Whereas,   on   other 
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fields    on    these    same    plantations    the    same    variety 

where    no    parasites    were    used,    yielded    only     150 

pounds  of  sugar  per  ton,  showing  an  increase  of  24 

pounds   of   sugar   per  ton   in   favor   of   a   parasitized 

field. 

XII.     Fertilization  of  Corn 

Experiments  conducted  at  Baton  Rouge  show  clear- 
ly that  an  application  of  about  15  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  to  corn  following  stubble  cane  is  a  highly 
profitable  undertaking  but  that  a  larger  application 
is  not  profitable. 

The  Spider's  Parlor 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

Sometimes  your  Washington  representative  won- 
ders about  the  spirit  of  turn-the-other-cheek  or  timid- 
ity which  appears  to  prevail  in  the  heart  of  the 
Louisiana  planter,  which  is  so  often  taken  advantage 
of  before  our  Federal  Government. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Tariff  Act  in 
1929-30,  we  found  in  the  forefront  of  our  opposition, 
spending  money  lavishly  to  print  illustrated  books 
for  distribution  to  members  of  Congress,  the  bottlers 
of  carbonated  beverages.  The  Senate  Lobby  Com- 
mittee later  developed  that  the  Coca-Cola  Company 
contributed  $25,000.00  to  the  lobby  and  propaganda 
activities  sponsored  by  Pike  and  the  Hershey  inter- 
ests. Uninformed  ladies'  clubs  were  activated  into 
sending  telegrams  to  Congressmen  and  Senators  from 
Louisiana,  demanding  that  they  vote  against  tariff 
protection  for  an  industry  so  important  to  the  State 
as  the  sugar  industry.  Yet  these  bottlers  of  Coca- 
Cola,  ginger  ale  and  pop  sell  millions  of  dollars  of 
their  beverages  to  the  cane  and  beet  growers  and 
producers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Before  the  Tariff  Commission  a  few  days  ago, 
appeared  one  /.  H.  Caldwell  stating  "I  am  appearing 
here  as  representing  the  American  Feed  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Southern  Feed  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, and  Manufacturers  of  Alfalfa  Meal."  He 
started  out  by  protesting  that  "we  are  not  opposed  to 
any  tariff  that  will  give  the  farmer  proper  protection 
on  the  crops  he  produces  but  we  are  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  duty  on  blackstrap  molasses."  There- 
upon followed  pages  of  testimony  which  merely 
proved  that  this  opposition  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  mixed  feed  people  buy  one  hundred  million 
gallons  of  blackstrap  per  annum. 

But  under  cross-examination  by  Commissioner  Coul- 
ter, the  witness  Caldwell  began  to  appear  ridiculous. 
Let  us  quote  from  the  record: 

"Q.  How  many  tons  do  you  make  of  mixed  feed  which 
includes  molasses? 

A.  I  just  stated  that  in  1928-29  the  total  tonnage  in 
which  molasses  was  used  was  about  six  million  tons. 

Q.     And  how  many  million  gallons? 

A.  Approximately  a  hundred  million  gallons.  That 
would  be  about  eighteen  per  cent. 

Q.     And  what  duty  do  you  now  pay? 

A.  The  duty  is  not  very  large.  I  think  it  is  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  gallon. 

Q.  So  the  present  duty  is  a  matter  of,  let  us  say, 
three  cents  on  a  ton  of  feed?  If  the  duty  were  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  so  that  the  duty  on  the  molasses  used  in 
a  ton  of  feed  were  a  cent  and  a  half  more,  would  your 
organization  be  able  to  devise  a  method  of  passing  that 
on  to  the  farmers  or  take  it  out  of  the  suppliers  of  mo- 
lasses, or  would  you  absorb  it? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  figure  the  formula.  We 
first  take  the  percentage  of  each  ingredient  in  it  and, 
let  us  say,  it  is  ten  per  cent  molasses.  We  take  the 
cost  of  that  molasses  at  that  particular  point,  at  St. 
Louis,  we  will  say,  and  we  will  take  that  number  of  dol- 
lars per  ton  that  that  molasses  cost. 
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Q.  I  am  only  referring  to  the  duty  part  of  the  mo- 
lasses per  ton. 

A.  I  am  getting  to  that  answer,  I  think.  We  figure  it 
at  what  it  costs,  including  the  duty,  and  after  we  fig'ire 
each  and  every  ingredient  in  the  same  way,  then  we  add 
the  overhead,  and  that  is  what  we  have  to  charge  Ihe 
farmer  for  or  the  feeder.  So  it  goes  in  at  whatever  ij 
might  be.  A  fraction  of  a  cent  or  whatever  it  might  be 
goes  into  the  cost. 

Q.     So  if  the  duty  were  increased  fifty  per  cent? 

A.  The  farmer  would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  whatever 
it  was." 

Now,  this  is  the  season  for  buying  feed.  We  won- 
der if  the  salesmen  offering  mixed  feeds  to  the 
farmer  in  Louisiana  or  in  Colorado,  will  repudiate 
Mr.  Caldwell's  attempt  to  prevent  the  United  States 
Government  giving  adequate  protection  and  relief  to 
the  producers  of  blackstrap  molasses.  Do  the  mixed 
feed  producers  realize  that  an  adequate  tariff  on  mo- 
lasses would  guarantee  the  sale  of  the  entire  Louisi- 
ana output  of  this  important  by-product  at  a  suffi- 
cient price  to  make  it  possible  for  the  sugar  factory 
to  pay  more  for  the  farmer's  cane?  Besides,  Mr. 
Caldwell  admits  that  the  farmer  would  get  the  bene- 
fit of  an  increased  tariff.  But  perhaps  he  mixes  his 
facts,  as  well  as  his  feed! 

[The  "mixed  feed"  people  are  endeavoring  at  this 
time  to  sell  their  goods  to  the  Louisiana  cane  growers 
and  sugar  producers.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  Mr.  Caldwell  said 
he  appeared  in  behalf  of  certain  organizations  whose 
names  are  given  by  Mr.  Bourg  in  the  above  article. 
Salesmen  representing  concerns  identified  with  or  be- 
longing to  the  organizations  mentioned  who  attempt 
to  sell  their  mixed  feeds  to  those  engaged  in  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  making  or  cane  growing  industries  are 
inviting  a  sharp  rebuff.  That  they  can  get  away 
with  anything  so  raw  is  improbable. — Editor  Sugar 
Bulletin.] 


The  Ash  in  Molasses 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  asked 
by  the  packers  of  molasses,  speaking  through  Mr. 
Guy  Maspero  of  Penick  &  Ford,  Lim.,  to  join  with 
them  in  a  request  that  the  United  States  standard 
ash  content  for  cane  molasses  be  changed  from  5% 
to  8%.  Mr.  Maspero  says,  in  support  of  this  re- 
quest, that  the  5%  ash  standard  is  out  of  line  with 
actual  production  tests,  which  generally  exceed  it. 
The  5%  standard  has  been  theoretical,  rather  than 
actual,  and  the  only  body  we  know  of  that  has  taken 
the  position  that  molasses  with  over  5%  of  ash  comes 
automatically  under  the  nomenclature  of  blackstrap 
is  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  California. 

In  order  to  consider  this  matter  intelligently  our 
producers  may  have  to  go  further  into  it  than  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  single  factor  of  ash,  for  a  standard  of 
nomenclature  arrived  at  from  a  consideration  of  the 
ash  content  alone  may  be  undesirable.  The  ash 
varies  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the  cane  is 
grown  and  is  perhaps  the  least  reliable  of  all  the 
factors  in  molasses  to  be  selected  as  the  determining 
one.  If  just  one  factor  were  chosen  the  sucrose 
would,  we  think,  give  a  fairer  standard. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  that  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  classification  standards  of  cane 
molasses  and  syrups  ought  to  be  made  and  now  that 
the  question  comes  before  the  League  as  to  a  pro- 
posed upward  revision  of  the  ash  content  standard, 
the  time  seems  opportune  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
whole  matter  and  endeavor  to  fix  standards,  grades 
and  nomenclatures  that  will  avoid  confusion  and  be 


really  representative  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  in 
every  aspect. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  Mr.  Maspero  says,  that  our 
Louisiana  molasses,  except  some  first  molasses,  gen- 
erally contains  over  5%  ash,  but  so  many  influences 
bear  on  ash  content  and  it  is  to  such  a  large  extent 
one  over  which  definite  control  is  impossible,  that 
the  ash  factor  stands  out  as  ill-adapted  for  selection 
as  the  key  to  any  plan  of  standardization.  The  su- 
crose, purity  and  saline  co-efficient  all  enter  into  the 
situation  and  rather  than  agree  that  such  revision  as 
may  now  take  place  shall  simply  consist  of  raising 
the  ash  standard  it  looks  like  something  more  radical 
should  perhaps  be  attempted.  We  say  this  with  a 
full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  of 
standard  classifications  for  molasses  is  a  complex  job. 
The  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  has 
had  it  under  discussion  before.  If  our  recollection 
serves  us  correctly  Penick  &  Ford,  Lim.,  themselves 
submitted  data  to  the  Committee  some  years  ago 
showing  that  sucrose  was  a  more  reliable  factor  than 
ash  for  use  as  a  criterion,  but  all  this  can  be  gone 
into  anew. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Owen  of  Baton  Rouge,  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  28th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  officials  in  1924 
gave  the  following  as  the  limits  of  the  composition  of 
Louisiana,  first,  second  and  third  molasses  during  a 

three-year    average:  First  Mol.  Second  Mol.        Thirds 

Sucrose      42.9  -46.7  36.12-38.79  28.00-32.00 

Purity     56.8  -66.8  47.6  -50.8  35.0  -42.17 

Combined     Sugar     63.31-65.4  50.89-62.78  53.2  -59.5 

Ash      4.85-  5.62  6.00-  6.91  7.5  -  8.7 

Density     40.49-40.99  40.79-41.28  41.29-41.78 

When  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  now  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  attached  to  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  some  20  years  ago,  he  published  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  composition  of  Louisiana  mo- 
lasses: First  Mol.     Second  Mol.    Third  Mol. 

Cane    Sugar    53.60  41.70  31.70 

Dextrose      8.76 

Levulose 8.00 

Albuminoids     0.20 

Amids,    etc 0.94 

Acids,    Gums,    etc 4.50 

Ash      4.00 

Total    Solids    80.00 

These   old   figures   by   Dr.    Browne   may   not   now    be    represen- 
tative. 

Our  Washington  office  informs  us  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Standards,  Mr.  W.  S.  Frisbie,  Chairman, 
will  meet  in  Washington  April  3d  to  12th,  inclusive, 
and  the  molasses  matter  is  expected  to  come  up  near 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  exact  date  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  mutual  arrangement  between  the  Committee 
and  the  interests  desiring  to  be  heard.  The  League, 
if  it  asks  for  any  changes,  will  be  required  to  submit 
evidence  supporting  its  plea.  There  is  not  much  time 
to  get  this  evidence  together. 
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ORDER  YOUR  AERO  CYANAMID  TODAY 


FOR   STUBBLE  CANE 

Aero  Cyanamid  should  be 
applied  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  off-barring, 
and  immediately  before 
the  first  dirting.  For  first- 
year  stubble: 

USE  200  POUNDS  PER  ACRE. 

For  second-year  stubble: 

USE  300  POUNDS  PER  ACRE. 


FOR  PLANT  CANE 

On  "mixed  or  black 
land",  or  in  case  of  suc- 
cession cane, 

USE  100  POUNDS  PER  ACRE, 

except  as  the  cane  fol- 
lows a  crop  of  cowpeas 
or  soybeans  which  has 
been  plowed  under,  in 
which  case  no  nitrogen  is 
required. 


Aero  Cyanamid  has  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  not  only  for  cane  but  for  corn,  cotton,  oats, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops.  Its  field  performance  has  gained 
for  it  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt. 

For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write  or  phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly, 
5  36  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  Raymond  3993. 


AMERICAN    CYANAMID    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero  Cyanamid  and  Ammo-Phos 
535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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Observations  by  Mr.  Neil  Kelly,  Secretary  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association 


Washington  is  pretty  thoroughly  occupied  these 
days  with  talk  of  the  financial  policies  of  the  federal 
government.  The  resounding  oratory  of  Capitol  Hill 
is  echoed  in  the  corner  stores  where  the  consolidation 
of  bureaus,  budget  balancing  and  income  from  taxes 
are  discussed  with  the  air  of  authority  that  the  man- 
in-the-street  usually  saves  for  the  world  series. 

To  merchants  in  Washington  President  Roosevelt's 
economy  program  is  a  matter  of  primary  concern 
since  business  is  largely  controlled  by  the  buying 
power  of  government  employees.  No  one  doubts  that 
great  savings  must  be  made  in  government  expendi- 
tures, but  exactly  where  these  reductions  are  to  be 
achieved  is  a  matter  of  consequence  not  alone  to 
Washington.  The  effects  of  it  will  be  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  case  in  point. 
For  a  number  of  years,  and  with  increasing  efficiency, 
the  Department  has  been  quietly  carrying  on  research 
work  which  has  brought  untold  assistance  to  Ameri- 
can farmers.  The  development  of  P.O.J,  cane  is  re- 
sponsible in  no  small  degree  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  and  beet  growers 
are  shortly  to  get  substantial  help  from  a  new  variety 
of  beet  which  is  strikingly  resistant  to  curly-top 
disease. 

When  the  seed  of  the  new  beet  is  harvested  in 
July,  500,000  pounds  of  it  probably  will  be  available 
for  commercial  acreage,  and  by  1934  there  should  be 
sufficient  to  supply  seed  for  those  areas  of  the  West 
in  which  curly-top  is  particularly  severe.  Admittedly 
the  new  beet  is  not  perfect,  but  it  does  offer  material 
resistance  to  curly-top  and  it  will  benefit  growers  un- 
til new  varieties  can  be  developed — unless,  of  course, 
the  work  of  the  Department  is  cut  short  by  the  need 
for  government  economy. 

A  summary  average  of  all  tests  of  the  new  variety 
in  California,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
shows  that  in  the  affected  areas  the  new  beet — called 
U.  S.  No.  1 — yielded  from  12  to  18  tons  an  acre, 
while  the  commercial  varieties  grown  in  comparison 
yielded  from  7  to  14  tons.  The  new  beet  produced 
from  4,189  to  6,185  pounds  gross  sugar  an  acre  and 
the  others  from  2,755   to  4,738  pounds.     These  re- 


sults show  the  value  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  in  maintain- 
ing yields  under  many  conditions  in  disease  areas, 
and  demonstrate  the  reduction  in  yield  of  the  com- 
mercial varieties. 

Other  research  by  the  department  several  years 
ago,  valued  at  first  chiefly  for  its  help  to  plant  breed- 
ers, aided  in  this  instance  in  shortening  the  time  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  needed  seed.  This  was  the 
discovery  that  sugar  beet  seed  can  be  matured  in  12 
months  by  the  over-wintering  method,  saving  one 
season.  This  method  has  important  economic  signifi- 
cance to  the  hard-pressed  growers  who  need  the  new 
beet  at  once. 

Formerly,  it  was  necessary  to  plant  seed  in  the 
spring,  dig  the  roots  in  the  fall,  store  over  the  winter 
and  then  plant  the  roots  the  next  spring.  In  the  over- 
wintering method,  seed  is  planted  in  September  in 
southwestern  States  where  winters  are  mild.  The 
beets  start  in  the  fall,  cease  growth  during  the  winter 
and  produce  seed  the  next  season  as  well  as  by  the 
old  method. 

When  the  curly-top  disease  appeared  in  parts  of 
the  sugar  beet  regions  in  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  it  menaced  the  stability  of 
the  industry.  In  these  states  the  acreage  for  the  last 
three  years  has  ranged  from  about  175,000  to  more 
than  230,000  acres.  Curly-top  is  a  threat  to  the  en- 
tire crop,  but  about  a  third  of  the  area  is  subject  to 
severe  outbreaks.  In  the  emergency  several  years 
ago  sugar  producers  in  this  region  appealed  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Curly-top  is  a  virus  disease  spread  only  by  the 
beet  leaf  hopper,  an  insect  living  for  the  most  part 
in  desert  and  mountain  weed  areas,  migrating  to  beet 
fields  in  summer.  The  department  attacked  this  for- 
midable disease  and  insect  combination  from  two 
sides.  It  set  plant  breeders  to  try  to  develop  a  beet 
resistant  to  the  disease,  at  least  to  the  point  where 
a  profitable  crop  could  be  grown.  Some  of  the  most 
promising  resistant  strains  available  were  crossed  in 
1928  and  U.  S.  No.  1  is  the  result.  It  will  be  in  com- 
mercial production  in  1934. 

With  one  group  working  for  resistant  beets,  the 
department  entomologists  were  studying  the  leaf  hop- 
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per  to  find  ways  of  control.  Here,  too,  important 
gains  were  made.  In  Idaho  they  found  that  the 
number  of  leaf  hoppers  in  certain  desert  areas  in 
the  fall  and  subsequent  weather  conditions  indicated 
about  how  many  would  migrate  to  the  beet  fields 
the  next  year.  For  several  years  experimental  fore- 
casts at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  have  guided  beet  growers 
in  their  planting  plans.  Studies  of  the  insect  in  parts 
of  California  showed  that  in  the  fall  flights  occur 
which  re-populate  the  spring  breeding  areas  in  the 
foothills. 

The  department  hopes  the  new  beet  will  result  in 
an  important  seed  growing  industry  in  the  United 
States.  We  now  import  about  12  million  pounds  of 
seed  annually.  The  prospect  is  that  about  a  million 
to  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  seed  of 
the  new  beet  will  be  needed  each  year  to  meet  the 
demand  in  the  curly-top  area.  Although  European 
beet  seed  growers  have  asked  for  some  of  the  seed 
the  department  believes  the  new  variety  should  be 
grown  here  under  its  own  supervision.  This  means 
1,000  to  1,500  acres  will  be  devoted  to  seed  produc- 
tion alone. 

In  a  number  of  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture experts  are  constantly  at  work  to  find  methods 
of  increasing  the  income  of  the  sugar  farmer.  Any 
program  of  government  economy  which  seriously  cur- 
tails this  work  will  be  reflected  direcdy  in  all  sugar- 
producing  States  of  the  Union. 


Preliminary  Studies  on  the  Nitrogen 

Requirements  of  Sugar  Cane 

Grown  on  Yazoo  Very  Fine 

Sandy  Loam  in  Louisiana 

By  L.  A.  Hurst  and  A.  M.  O'Neal,  of  the  Division  of 

Soil  Fertility  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 

and  Soils,   and  Sim  J.   Breaux,  Jr.,   of   the 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

This  paper  deals  only  with  the  results  obtained 
from  nitrogen  alone  applied  in  varying  amounts  and 
from  different  sources.  Combinations  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  with  nitrogen  on  certain  soil  types 
have  produced  increased  yields  over  nitrogen  alone 
and,  no  doubt,  further  studies  will  lead  to  recom- 
mendations for  the  use  of  a  high  nitrogen  fertilizer 
with  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  or  both,  according  to 
the  type  of  soil.  But  since  nitrogen  is  the  chief  fer- 
tilizer constituent  now  in  use  in  the  sugar  cane  in- 
dustry of  Louisiana  in  the  production  of  this  crop,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  determine  the  most  eco- 
nomic rate  of  application  and  relative  values  of  some 
of  the  different  nitrogen  carriers. 

In  the  spring  of  1930,  a  comprehensive  experiment 
was  designed  and  laid  out  on  Mandalay  Plantation, 
near  Houma,   Louisiana,  with  four  rates  of  applica- 
tion of  20,  40,  60  and  80  pounds   of  nitrogen   per 
acre,  of  the  more  common  carriers,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia,   nitrate    of    soda,    cyanamid,    calcium    nitrate 
and  calurea.     The  experiment  was  laid  out  in  dupli- 
cate plots  and  continued  for  the  two  seasons,  1930  on 
first  ratoon  or  stubble  cane,  and  1931  on  second  ratoon 
or  stubble  cane.    A  similar  experiment  was  conducted 
in    1933    in   a   new   location   on   the   same   plantation 
where   there   was    an   excellent   stand   of   P.OJ.   213 
third    stubble    cane.      In    this    experiment   the    treat- 
ments were  replicated  four  times  instead  of  two,  as 
in  the   previous   experiment.     At   both   locations   the 
soil  is  classified  as  Yazoo  very  fine  sandy  loam  which 
is  known  locally  as  "Sandy  Land." 

The  table  on  next  page  gives  the  results  of  three 
years  experimental  work  with  different  sources  of  ni- 
trogen in  varying  amounts  on  first,  second  and  third 
ratoon  or  stubble  cane.  The  results  from  the  first 
and  second  stubble  were  from  succession  cane,  but  the 
results  from  the  third  stubble  were  obtained  from  an- 
other field,  due  to  the  plowing  under  of  Field  No.  1 
after  the  second  stubble  crop  had  been  harvested  in 
1931.  Both  fields  were  on  the  same  plantation  and 
the  same  soil  type. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  for  1930,  taking  the  first 
source  of  nitrogen,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  as  an  ex- 
ample, on  first  stubble  cane,  shows  that  there  was  an 
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increase  over  check  of  7  tons  of  cane  and  1212  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  with  20  pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  an 
increase  of  9  tons  of  cane  and  1427  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  with  40  pounds  of  nitrogen.  With  an  appli- 
cation of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  a  lower  yield  was 
obtained  than  with  the  40  pound  application,  or  8  tons 
of  cane  and  465  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  above  the 
check.  But  where  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  ap- 
plied an  increase  of  13.6  tons  of  cane  and  1294  pounds 
of  sugar  was  obtained.  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
40  pound  application  of  4.6  tons  of  cane,  but  a  de- 
crease of  133   pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

A  study  of  the  above  table  shows  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar trend  in  results  for  nitrate  of  soda,  cyanamid, 
calcium  nitrate  and  calurea  in  1930  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

All  fertilized  plots  produced  more  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  than  the  unfertilized  plots.  The  20  pound 
applications  of  nitrogen  showed  increases  of  3.0  to 
8.7  tons  of  cane  and  318  to  1299  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre.  The  40  pound  applications  per  acre  showed 
increases  of  4.5  to  10.1  tons  of  cane  and  536  to  1883 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  60  pound  application 
showed  increases  ranging  from  3.4  to  11.2  tons  of 
cane  and  150  to  1775  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  or 
slightly  less  than  where  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  were  applied,   except  the  maximum  tonnage  of 
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cane  was  slightly  greater  with  the  60  pound  applica- 
tion. With  the  80  pound  application  the  increase  in 
tonnage  of  cane  ranged  from  4.0  to  13.6  tons  and  the 
sugar  per  acre  from  -1  pound  to  1660  pounds  per 
acre.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  maximum  ton- 
nage from  an  application  of  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  is 
in  excess  of  the  lower  applications,  the  maximum 
sugar  per  acre  is  less  than  that  from  either  the  40  or 
60  pound  applications  of  nitrogen.  Owing  to  a  de- 
creased and  irregular  stand  from  disease  of  cane  in 
the  second  stubble  harvested  in  1931,  the  results 
show  slightly  different  trends  with  the  different 
amounts  and  sources  of  nitrogen. 

It  would  appear  from  this  single  experiment  that 
while  the  results  from  different  sources  of  nitrogen 
vary  somewhat,  the  differences  are  not  of  the  charac- 
ter to  indicate  the  superiority  of  one  source  of  nitro- 
gen over  another.  When  nitrogen  alone  is  used  in 
moderate  quantities,  such  as  40  pounds  per  acre,  it 
would  seem  that  the  source  of  nitrogen  is  not  as  im- 
portant a  factor  as  the  rate  of  application.  However, 
no  final  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  one 
experiment  on  the  one  soil  type,  though  it  was  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  three  years,  1930,  1931  and 
1932.  What  effect  the  source  of  nitrogen  may  have 
with  higher  applications  and  continued  use  on  the 
same  field  can  only  be  determined  by  long  continued 
research. 


Field  No.  1 

Field  No.  2 

1930 — First  Ratoon  or  Stubble 

1931-Second  Ratoon  or  Stubble 

1932— Third  Ratoon  or  Stubble 

Sources  of 
Nitrogen 

Rate 
per  Acre 

Actual 
Yields 

Increase 
over  Check 

Actual 
Yields 

Increase 
over  Check 

Actual 
Yields 

Increase 
over  Check 

Cane 
per  Acre 

Sugar 
per  Acre 

Cane 
per  Acre 

Sugar 
per  Acre 

Cane 
per  Acre 

Sugar 
per  Acre 

Cane 
per  Acre 

Sugar 
per  Acre 

Cane 
per  Acre 

Sugar 
per  Acre 

Cane 
per  Acre 

Sugar 
per  Acre 

Ammonium 
Sulphate   _    . 

Pounds 
20 
40 
60 
80 

Tons 
27.8 
29.8 
28.8 
34.4 

Pounds 
4937 
5152 
4190 
5019 

Tons 

7.0 

9.0 

8.0 

13.6 

Pounds 

1212 

1427 

465 

1294 

Tons 
26.7 
23.5 
23.2 
28.3 

Pounds 
3719 
3776 
3348 
3990 

Tons 
7.7 
4.5 
4.2 
9.3 

Pounds 
521 
578 
150 
792 

Tons 
19.2 
23.6 
25.8 
22.6 

Pounds 
3646 
4085 
4136 
2943 

Tons 

4.6 

9.0 

11.2 

8.0 

Pounds 

1100 

1539 

1590 

397 

Nitrate  Soda 

20 
40 
60 
80 

25.4 
28.6 
29.5 
29.4 

4768 
5254 
4994 
5277 

4.6 
7.8 
8.7 
8.6 

1043 
1529 
1269 
1552 

23.1 
27.8 
27.1 
28.3 

3617 
3734 
4290 
4273 

4.1 

8.8 
8.1 
9.3 

419 

536 

1092 

1075 

17.6 
20.1 
23.6 
24.8 

3333 
3602 
4017 
4206 

3.0 

5.5 

9.0 

10.2 

787 
1056 
1471 
1660 

Cyanamid   .. 

20 
40 
60 
80 

24.5 
30.1 
27.6 
31.8 

4670 
5608 
4546 
4404 

3.7 

9.3 

6.8 

11.0 

945 

1883 

821 

679 

22.7 
24.2 
22.4 
27.4 

3516 
3811 
3696 
4247 

3.7 
5.2 
3.4 
8.4 

318 

613 

498 

1049 

20.2 
23.0 
22.5 
23.5 

3789 
4076 
3951 
3779 

5.6 
8.4 
7.9 
8.9 

1243 
1530 
1405 
1233 

Calcium  Nitrate. 

20 
40 
60 
80 

25.4 
30.9 
29.3 
32.8 

4917 
5494 
5482 
4851 

4.6 
10.1 

8.5 
12.0 

1192 
1769 
1757 
1126 

27.7 
25.1 
23.2 
23.9 

4152 
4159 
3596 
3418 

8.7 
6.1 
4.2 
4.9 

954 
961 
398 
220 

18.8 
20.4 
25.2 
23.6 

3480 
3849 
4308 
4047 

4.2 

5.8 

10.6 

9.0 

934 
1303 
1762 
1501 

Calurea 

20 
40 
60 
80 

27.0 
27.3 
28.4 
33.3 

4838 
4988 
4780 
5072 

6.2 

6.5 

7.6 

12.5 

1113 
1263 
1055 
1347 

24.2 
26.6 
24.2 
23.0 

3976 
4346 
3693 
3197 

5.2 
7.6 
5.2 
4.0 

778 

1148 

495 

-1 

20.5 
20.5 
22.8 
23.4 

3845 
3704 
3605 
3732 

5.9 
5.9 

8.2 
8.8 

1299 
1158 
1059 
1186 

Av.  of  Cks 

20.8 

3725 

19.0 

3198 

14.6 

2546 

The  experiments  at  both  fields  were  conducted  on  Yazoo  very  fine  sandy  loam. 
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South  Louisiana  Mid -Winter  Fair 

Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

The  first  South  Louisiana  Mid-Winter  Fair  held 
in  Lafayette  on  the  grounds  of  Southwestern  Louisi- 
ana Institute  on  January  27th  and  28th,  1933,  drew 
large  crowds  of  people  from  a  wide  section  of  the 
State.  The  educational  display  of  sugar  cane  and  its 
products  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features.  This 
display  attracted  very  much  attention  and  drew  forth 
favorable  comment  from  all  persons  viewing  it.  It 
is  considered  as  an  outstanding  accomplishment  of 
what  can  be  done  through  the  active  cooperation  of 
all  parties  concerned  with  the  production  of  sugar 
cane  and  the  manufacture  of  it  into  its  various  prod- 
ucts. There  were  exhibits  from  individual  farmers, 
materials  for  displays  from  the  various  sugar  mills 
and  syrup  factories.  These  were  assembled  and  put 
up  into  a  very  creditable  booth  by  the  Experiment 
Station  and  Extension  Department  of  Louisiana  State 
University. 

C.  B.  Gouaux,  Cane  Specialist  of  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station  and  Extension  Division,  had  general 
charge  of  planning  the  exhibit,  assembling  the  mate- 
rial and  actually  putting  up  the  display.  He  was 
actively  assisted  by  E.  J.  Badeaux,  Field  Manager 
of  Sterling  Sugars,  of  Franklin,  A.  M.  O'Neal  and 
S.  J.  Breaux  of  the  Federal  Station  at  Houma,  and 
by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Gouaux,  who  supervised  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  display. 

The  various  articles  and  products  which  went  into 
this  display  were  procured  from  widely  scattered  parts 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Bowl.  Among  those  who  sent 
exhibits  were:  Department  of  Entomology,  of  L.  S. 
U.;  Celotex  Company;  Godchaux  Sugars,  of  Re- 
serve; Singleton  Syrup  of  Arnaudville;  Ozene  Syrup 
Factory  of  Cecelia;  Pellerin  Syrup  Factory  of  Breaux 
Bridge;  Gabriel  Syrup  Factory  of  Breaux  Bridge; 
Youngsville  Sugar  Co.;  Billeaud  Sugar  Factory  of 
Broussard;  Oaklawn  Refinery  (South  Coast  Co.)  of 
Franklin;  Albania  Factory  of  Jeanerette;  Terrebonne 
Factory  of  Houma;  Georgia  Factory  of  Labadieville; 
Jeffery  Syrup  Factory  of  Jeanerette;  Ruth  Sugar  Fac- 
tory of  Breaux  Bridge;  H.  K.  Bubenzer  of  Bunkie; 
Odon  Guidry  and  A.  Brasseux  of  Carencro. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Badeaux  of  Sterling  Sugars  is  to  be 
praised  for  the  splendid  display  he  put  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  booth.  This  was  a  complete  display 
showing  each  step  in  the  making  of  raw  sugar  and 
refining  it  into  the  finished  product  ready  for  the 
table.  This  display  included  various  vials  containing 
the  juice  as  it  appears  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
manufacturing  processes.  Besides,  Mr.  Badeaux  had 
a  number  of  fine  pictures  illustrating  the  sugar-house 
machinery  and  refinery  equipment  used  in  the  pro- 
gressive steps  in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
sugar.  Mr.  Badeaux  very  graciously  remained  on 
the  job  during  the  entire  fair,  and  willingly  explained 
these  different  steps.  This  phase  of  the  sugar  dis- 
play also  attracted  wide  attention  and  interest  and 
drew  forth  favorable  comment. 

The  promoters  of  the  South  Louisiana  Mid-Winter 
Fair  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
appreciation  to  those  who  so  willingly  gave  of  their 
time  and  products  in  putting  on  this  fine  display  of 
Louisiana  sugar  cane,  cane  sugars,  syrups  and  by- 
products. 

Sidney  J.  Bowles, 
Lafayette   Parish   Agent   and  Supt.  of  Fair. 


Anti-Trust  Interpretations 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  "Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  et  al. 
v.  United  States"  has  created  a  stimulating  interest 
in  the  application  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
among  all  industrialists.  This  case  is  perhaps  most 
significant  to  the  sugar  industry  because  of  the  pres- 
ent litigation  before  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
New  York  by  which  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
seeking  to  show  that  the  Sugar  Institute  is  operating 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Laws. 

The  Appalachian  case  differs  from  the  Sugar  Insti- 
tute case  in  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Appala- 
chian Coals,  Inc.,  was  the  formation  of  a  selling 
agency  to  increase  the  sale  and  thus  the  production 
of  Appalachian  coal  through  better  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, intensive  advertising  and  research,  to 
achieve  economies  in  marketing  and  to  eliminate  ab- 
normal deceptive  and  destructive  trade  practices.  The 
Sugar  Institute  has  not  acted  as  a  selling  agency  al- 
though it  seeks  to  accomplish  some  of  the  other 
purposes  of  the  coal  people  enumerated  above. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  rendering  its  opinion  through  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
has  given  general  interpretations  which  might  lead 
one  to  anticipate  that  the  same  may  be  applied  to  the 
practices  and  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Institute.  For 
instance,  we  cite  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
decision  and  suggest  that  the  reader  apply  this  legal 
interpretation  to  facts  surrounding  the  Sugar  Insti- 
tute: 

"A  cooperative  enterprise,  otherwise  free  from  ob- 
jection, which  carries  with  it  no  monopolistic  menace, 
is  not  to  be  condemned  as  an  undue  restraint  merely 
because  it  may  effect  a  change  in  market  conditions, 
where  the  change  would  be  in  mitigation  of  recog- 
nized evils  and  would  not  impair,  but  rather  foster, 
fair  competitive  opportunities.  Voluntary  action  to 
rescue  and  preserve  these  opportunities,  and  thus  to 
aid  in  relieving  a  depressed  industry  and  in  reviving 
commerce  by  placing  competition  upon  a  sounder 
basis,  may  be  more  efficacious  than  an  attempt  to 
provide  remedies  through  legal  processes.  The  fact 
that  the  correction  of  abuses  may  tend  to  stabilize  a 
business,  or  to  produce  fairer  price  levels,  does  not 
mean  that  the  abuses  should  go  uncorrected  or  that 
cooperative  endeavor  to  correct  them  necessarily  con- 
stitutes an  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  The  in- 
telligent conduct  of  commerce  through  the  acquisition 
of  full  information  of  all  relevant  facts  may  properly 
be  sought  by  the  cooperation  of  those  engaged  in 
trade,  although  stabilization  of  trade  and  more  reason- 
able prices  may  be  the  result.  Maple  Flooring  Asso- 
ciation v.  United  States,  supra;  Cement  Manufactur- 
ers Association  v.  United  States,  268  U.  S.  588,  604. 
Putting  an  end  to  injurious  practices,  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  the  competitive  position  of  a 
group  of  producers  is  not  a  less  worthy  aim  and  may 
be  entirely  consonant  with  the  public  interest,  where 
the  group  must  still  meet  effective  competition  in  a 
fair  market  and  neither  seeks  nor  is  able  to  effect  a 
domination  of  prices." 

While  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Government  had  failed  to  show  adequate  grounds 
for  injunction  to  restrain  operation  of  the  Appalachian 
Coals,   Inc.,   it  nevertheless   provided  in  its  decision, 
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"that  the  court  shall  retain  jurisdiction  of  the  cause 
and  may  set  aside  the  decree  and  take  further  pro- 
ceedings if  future  developments  justify  that  course  in 
the  appropriate  enforcement  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act." 
In  short,  the  Court  has  approved  of  the  set-up  and 
code  of  the  coal  organization,  but  it  admonishes  that 
organization  that  this  approval  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  a  sanction  of  any  practice  which  actually  violates 
the  prohibitions   of  the   Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 


Fertilizer  Recommendations  For 
Sugar  Cane 

By  Sidney  J.  Bowles,  County  Agent,  Lafayette,  La. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  on  stubble  cane  has 
always  proved  profitable.  In  many  cases  it  has  meant 
the  difference  between  a  successful  crop  and  a  crop 
failure.  The  wise  use  of  fertilizer,  correctly  applied 
will  mean  an  increase  of  from  5  to  10  tons  per  acre 
over  that  which  is  not  thusly  treated. 

Getting  it  down  to  cold  figures  it  means  this:  an  in- 
vestment of  $2.70  per  acre  will  give  an  average  in- 
crease of  5  tons  of  cane.  At  present  prices  of  cane 
and  deducting  the  increased  cost  of  harvesting  this 
will  give  a  net  profit  of  $11.30.  In  round  numbers 
this  means  a  profit  of  400%  on  the  original  invest- 
ment for  fertilizer.  Let  us  make  this  out  more  in  de- 
tail. A  per  acre  application  of  200  lbs.  of  cyanamid 
will  cost  $2.70.  This  will  give  an  increase  of  at  least 
5  tons.  Selling  this  at  $3.00  per  ton  will  give  an  in- 
creased revenue  of  $15.00.  Then  deducting  80c  per 
ton  for  harvesting  these  extra  five  tons,  or  $4.00,  will 
leave  a  clear  profit  of  $11.30,  which  means  a  profit  of 
400%  over  the  original  investment.  Demonstrations 
conducted  in  this  parish  and  in  other  parishes  of  the 
cane  belt  show  that  the  wise  use  of  fertilizer  will  in- 
crease the  yield  on  an  average  of  5  tons  per  acre. 

In  this  time  of  depression  we  must  try  to  cut  down 
expenses  in  every  way  possible.  However,  it  is  false 
economy  to  cut  out  the  use  of  this  commercial  fertili- 
zer. Instead,  it  would  be  better  to  get  the  fertilizer  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  Now,  what  better  way  is  there 
to  get  fertilizer  cheap  than  to  get  together  with  your 
neighbors  and  pool  your  needs?  A  carload  of  fertili- 
zer bought  cooperatively  will  save  several  dollars  per 
ton.  Various  fertilizer  dealers  will  be  glad  to  bid  on 
the  order  and  will  usually  give  a  rock-bottom  price. 
The  writer  will  be  more  than  willing  to  assist  wher- 
ever desired  in  order  to  pool  the  requirements  and 
order  the  fertilizer  for  any  group  of  farmers. 

Our  sugar  cane  specialist,  Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux,  says 
that  results  definitely  prove  that  fertilizer  on  stubble 
cane  is  profitable.  He  advocates  the  application  of  at 
least  35  to  40  pounds  of  available  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Nitrate  of  soda  contains  about  15%  of  available  nitro- 
gen. In  other  words  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
contain  15  pounds  of  available  nitrogen.  To  supply 
the  amount  recommended  would  mean  the  use  of  200 
to  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.     Calcium  nitrate  is 
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of  about  the  same  nitrogen  content  and  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  quantity.  Cyanamid  contains  higher 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  one  would  need  apply  only 
175  to  200  pounds  per  acre  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Due  to  the  acid  condition  of  our  soils  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  nitrogen  carrier  which  is  composed  of  an  al- 
kaline base  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  calcium  nitrate,  cy- 
anamid or  ammonium  nitrate.  If  your  soil  shows  the 
least  sign  of  acidity,  it  is  safe  not  to  figure  on  using 
sulphate  of  ammonia  as  the  residue  will  leave  the  soil 
more  acid  and  an  appreciable  application  of  lime  will 
then  be  necessary  to  remove  the  acidity.  Soils  in  this 
section  are  normally  acid  according  to  tests  made  by 
U.  S.  Goverment  and  Louisiana  State  University  field 
men. 

In  many  cases  an  application  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  of 
acid  phosphate  will  yield  a  handsome  profit.  In  some 
cases  phosphate  is  even  necessary.  However,  in  this 
connection  I  want  to  particularly  warn  that  where  acid 
phosphate  is  used  you  must  use  another  nitrogen  car- 
rier than  cyanamid.  Acid  phosphate  and  cyanamid 
must  not  be  mixed.  The  two  can  be  used,  but  only  if 
applied  in  separate  applications.  Phosphates  are  espe- 
cially needed  on  those  soils  which  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  the  use  of  green  legumes  prior  to  planting  of 
the  cane.  Potash  has  not  given  as  uniformly  good  re- 
sults as  the  nitrogen  has  given.  However  in  some  in- 
stances the  potash  has  returned  handsome  profits.  Here 
the  recommendation  will  depend  upon  the  soil  and  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  managed.  If  you  are  in  any 
way  uncertain,  you  can  call  the  writer's  office  or  see 
Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  on  plant  cane  will  depend  upon 
the  treatment  which  the  soil  received  prior  to  planting 
the  cane.  If  a  good  growth  of  legumes  was  turned 
under  or  if  a  good  growth  of  winter  legumes  was  ob- 
tained on  the  plant  cane  the  use  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer will  not  prove  very  profitable.  However,  dem- 
onstrations conducted  on  plant  cane  show  that  on  most 
of  our  soils  it  is  profitable  to  use  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  that  is  recommended 
for  stubble  cane.  This  is  because  our  farmers  have 
not  adopted  the  practice  of  returning  the  soybeans  and 
cowpeas  to  the  soil.  They  have  preferred  to  use  these 
crops  for  hay  and  forage.     Hence  our  soils  suffer. 

In  using  commercial  fertilizer  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  to  consider  is  proper  field  supervision. 
Fertilizer  at  any  price  is  a  costly  material  and  to  make 
it  pay  it  should  be  applied  properly.  It  is  wasteful  to 
apply  fertilizer  where  the  stand  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  its  use.  The  land  should  be  in  fit  condition  to 
receive  the  fertilizer.  That  is,  it  should  be  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  in  order  that  the  fertilizer  will  im- 
mediately be  incorporated  with  the  soil  and  start  its 
work.  Apply  the  fertilizer  as  early  as  possible  after 
all  danger  of  cold  or  cool  weather  is  past.  When  the 
cane  has  definitely  started  its  vigorous  growth  is  about 
the  best  time  to  apply  the  fertilizer,  always  making 
sure  that  the  stand  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense 
of  putting  in  the  fertilizer.  It  is  a  rather  general  prac- 
tice to  apply  the  fertilizer  on  the  deep,  hard,  off-bar. 
Do  not  do  this.  It  is  better  to  level  off  the  middle 
a  bit,  having  the  middle  soil  in  an  excellent  state  of 
cultivation,  and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  fertilizer 
with  the  soil.  Be  sure  to  set  the  spout  of  the  distribu- 
tor so  that  the  fertilizer  is  not  put  on  the  leaves. 


Farmer's  Credit  Coordinated 


By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  announcement  of  President  Roosevelt  today 
that  he  will  consolidate  and  reorganize  all  agricul- 
tural credit  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
very  encouraging  overture  for  the  Administration's 
economy  program. 

This  consolidation  has  been  discussed  and  advo- 
cated among  the  farm  group  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington for  many  months  and  some  time  ago  was 
sought  to  be  accomplished  in  a  bill  which  Senator 
Shipstead  of  Minnesota  introduced  at  the  request  and 
after  consultation  with  farm  organizations. 

The  possibilities  for  good  and  benefit  to  the  farmer 
by  placing  all  of  these  Government  agencies  under 
one  head,  so  that  they  may  operate  under  a  coordi-  ' 
nated  set  of  regulations,  should  be  readily  apparent 
to  any  farmer.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sugar  cane  growers  have  been  buffeted  about  so  much 
by  a  different  set  of  regulations  for  each  credit  agen- 
cy, that  the  prospect  almost  necessarily  must  be  to- 
wards improvement. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  central  farm  credit  bureau 
to  be  known  as  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
which  will  take  over  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  Joint  Stock  Land 
Banks,  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  Agricultural  Cred- 
it Corporations  set  up  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  Crop  Production  Loan  Bureau  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  the  Loan  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  aid  local  agricul- 
tural associations. 

Simply  by  reading  over  the  above  list,  any  farmer 
who  has  been  forced  to  borrow  from  the  Govern- 
ment (which  unfortunately  means  most  farmers)  is 
reminded  of  the  several  requirements  and  different 
rules  that  had  to  be  met  in  each  case.  We  actually 
have  seen,  not  once  but  several  times,  some  govern- 
mental bodies  refusing  for  a  time  to  recognize  sugar 
as  an  agricultural  product,  while  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  were  functioning  one  hundred  per- 
cent with  relation  to  sugar  as  an  agricultural  product. 
Only  recently  the  Federal  Farm  Board  adopted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  they  would  lend  money  to 
a  cooperative  marketing  organization  of  farmers,  pro- 
vided that  the  processing  of  the  sugar  cane  into  raw 
sugar  was  done  by  the  organization  itself.  At  the 
same  time  the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  working 
under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  agreed  to  lend 
money  for  the  purpose  of  marketing,  provided  that 
none  of  that  money  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
processing. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative for  a  long  time  that  such  a  consolidation 
of  the  functions  of  all  present  Federal  organizations 
which  deal  primarily  with  agricultural  credit  under  one 
agency,  is  desirable  for  a  great  number  of  reasons, 
but  chiefly  because  it  is  the  hope  that  under  one 
head  the  Government  can  make  it  possible  for  an  in- 
dividual farmer  to  make  arrangements  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  by  which  he  will  be  financed  through- 
out the  crop  season  and  to  the  final  marketing  of  his 
crop,    including   processing   and    storage   if   necessary. 
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Resolutions 


Sad  Losses 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on 
March  29th,  1933,  adopted,  with  expressions  of  high 
esteem,  the  following  resolutions  concerning  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  its  Washington  representative,  Mr.  Chester 
Gray,  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States : 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
that  the  cooperation  and  support  given  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  who  grow  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets,  is  greatly  appreciated 
and  recognized  as  a  powerful  factor  in  secur- 
ing recognition  before  the  Congress  and  the 
several   agencies   of  our   Federal  Government. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Chester  H.  Gray,  Washington  Repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, for  his  effective  appearance  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  cane  and 
beet  growers  on  February  14th,  1933,  which 
appearance  was  a  helpful  and  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  the  agricultural  problems  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States,  introduc- 
tory to  the  presentation  of  a  complete  case  to 
the  Tariff  Commission. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes  pleasure 
in    offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  at  its  meeting  March  29th,  1933,  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolutions  concerning  the  deaths  of 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  J.  Van  Beary, 
both  of  whom,  for  so  many  years,  were  outstanding 
figures  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry: 

Whereas — During  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Ed- 
ward F.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  J.  Van  Beary  have 
departed  this  life,  after  several  decades  spent 
in  the  active  work  of  the  sugar  industry,  dur- 
ing which  they  did  much  to  upbuild  and  de- 
velop sugar  production  in  Louisiana  by  their 
industry,  intelligence  and  ability;   and 

Whereas — It  is  the  desire  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
to  perpetuate  their  memory  in  the  official  rec- 
ords of  the  organization  and  inscribe  a  tribute 
to  their  sterling  qualities  and  to  the  affection 
and  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  speaking  for  the  sugar 
planters  of  Louisiana,  deplore  the  loss  to  our 
industry  of  these  two  able  men,  and  extend  to 
their  bereaved  ones  our  condolence  and  sym- 
pathy. 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  63  Years 
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DEALER  IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 
(Service    and    Satisfaction    Guaranteed    is 

My  Slogan) 
4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 
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Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 
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INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Only  NATIONAL 
Bank  in  New  Orleans 

Whitney 
National  Bank 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg„  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

636  FIFTH  AVE.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


American  Molasses  Co* 
OP  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Alwayi  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence   Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 


WARREN  KEARNY  E.  NEWTON  KEARNY 

Established  1886 
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C.  C.  MATTINGLY 
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(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 
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Thibodaux,  La. 


Donaldsonville,  La. 


Phones   MAin  0696-0697  Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


SPRECKELS  SUGAR  COMPANY 
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(Brand) 
Fine  Granulated  Sugar 
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The  American 

BANK  &  TRUST  GO. 
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E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 

Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar  Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone   MAin  0996  NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 
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HIBERNIA  BANK  &  TRUST  GO. 
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HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 
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Federal   Income  Tax  Service 
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Sugar  Cane  Varieties  for  South  Louisiana  Soils 

By  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture 


With  the  introduction  of  the  sugarcane  varieties, 
C,P.  807  and  Co.  281,  on  a  commercial  scale,  the 
Louisiana  sugarcane  grower  now  has  at  his  disposal 
a  sufficiently  wide  assortment  of  varieties  adapted  to 
varying  conditions  to  permit  making  economic  use  of 
all  cultivable  soil  areas.  His  chances  of  realizing  a 
profit  will  largely  depend  on  the  use  made  of  the 
available  information  as  to  the  response  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  to  the  various  existing  soil  conditions. 

C.P.  807  has  consistently  proved  an  extremely  vig- 
orous variety  under  Louisiana  conditions.  Its  juice 
analyses  have  always  corresponded  very  closely  to 
comparative  ones  of  P.O.J.  213  and  whatever  disad- 
vantages might  result  from  its  somewhat  undesirable 
milling  and  field  handling  properties  appear  to  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater  tonnage  of  cane  af- 
forded. This  variety  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
the  poorly  drained  Sharkey  Clay  areas  which  have 
proved  of  questionable  value  with  other  varieties.  Its 
vigor  must  appeal  to  the  growers  in  the  parishes  ol 
St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  Vermilion,  where  comparatively 
low  yields  of  cane  are  usually  obtained,  and  where 
for  the  past  few  years,  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
during  the  growing  season,  beetle  damage  and  possi- 
bly other  factors,  have  rendered  the  yield  problem  a 
very  serious  one.  In  these  parishes,  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  C.P.  807  could  be  greatly  increased  to  very 
good  advantage.  This  variety  has  not  ripened  satis- 
factorily on  the  lighter  soil  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Roads,  but  limited  tests  indi- 
cate that  it  can  be  grown  to  good  advantage  in  that 
section  on  Sharkey  Clay.  C.P.  807,  because  of  its 
vigor  and  habit  of  early  growth  is  -well  adapted  to 
areas  infested  with  Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass  and 
other  weeds. 

Co.  281  appears  to  be  more  tolerant  of  poorly 
drained  conditions  than  are  the  P.O.J,  varieties, 
though  it  is  not  highly  adapted  to  Sharkey  Clay  areas. 
It  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  germination  th.'jn 


any  of  the  other  cultivated  varieties  and  for  that  rea- 
son shows  up  to  best  advantage  when  planted  on  the 
darker  soil  areas,  which  warm  up  quickly  in  the 
spring.  It  is  well  adapted  to  so-called  "mixed  soils." 
When  planted  on  certain  of  the  light  colored  soil 
areas  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  Vermilion,  it 
has  made  a  very  late  start  in  the  spring,  with  conse- 
quently unfavorable  effect  on  yields.  This  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  spring  of  1931.  Because  of 
its  erect  growth,  this  variety  does  not  shade  the 
ground  satisfactorily  and  for  that  reason  should  not 
be  planted  on  weed  infested  areas.  In  spite  of  the 
above  mentioned  limitations,  this  variety  is  widely 
adapted  to  Louisiana  conditions  and  should  occupy 
a  greater  acreage  than  is  now  devoted  to  it. 

P.O.J.  234,  at  present  considered  a  necessary  varie- 
ty due  to  its  early  ripening  qualities,  which  is  its 
only  important  desirable  characteristic,  has  a  wide 
range  of  adaptability,  but,  like  the  other  P.O.J,  varie- 
ties, is  of  questionable  value  on  Sharkey  Clay. 

P.O.J.  36-M  has  consistently  given  the  best  com- 
parative results  in  the  Western  Parishes  and  on  the 
extreme  northern  edge  of  the  cane  belt.  This  variety, 
aside  from  its  better  field  handling  and  possibly  better 
milling  properties,  appears  to  possess  no  qualities 
which  would  render  its  planting  preferable  to  that  of 
C.P.  807  in  the  lower  river  district  or  in  the  Western 
Parishes.  It  does  not  do  well  on  Sharkey  Clay  or 
other  poorly  drained  soil  areas. 

The  extreme  susceptibility  of  P.O.J.  213  to  red  rot 
renders  its  planting  extremely  hazardous.  It  should 
not  be  undertaken  except  under  ideal  conditions  for 
germination  and  growth,  that  is,  on  light,  well- 
drained  soil  in  the  best  of  tilth.  Field  experiments 
have  shown  that  wherever  a  good  stand  of  plant  cane 
can  be  obtained,  P.O.J.  213  will  produce  higher  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  than  P.O.J.  36-M,  under  comparable 
conditions  and,  except  under  conditions  of  heavy 
borer  infestation,  will  usually  produce  cane  of  higher 
milling  value. 
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The  Buck  Horns 


A  trophy,  consisting  of  a  handsome  pair  of  buck 
horns,  to  which  is  attached  a  silver  plate  suitably 
inscribed,  is  awarded  every  year  by  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  to  the  factory  in  Louisiana  grind- 
ing the  largest  amount  of  cane. 

During  the  past  grinding  season  the  Southdown 
Factory  of  the  Houma  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  ground 
145,592  tons,  exceeding  its  nearest  competitor,  the 
Raceland  Factory  of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  by  582 
tons. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League  the  buck  horns  were  accordingly  awarded 
to  the  Houma  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  one  of  the  constituent 
companies  of  the  Realty  Operators  Co.  To  the  in- 
scription on  the  plate  were  added  the  necessary  words 
and  figures  to  show  that  the  Southdown  factory  was 
the  1932  champion  and  the  trophy  was  delivered  to 
the  winners,  to  be  held  by  them  until  won  by  some 
other  factory. 
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Blackstrap  Feeding  Molasses 

(Written  by  Dr.   W.  H.  Dalrymple  and  Printed 

Several  Years  Ago  in  "Modern  Farming." 
Blackstrap,    or    low-grade,    cane    molasses    is    the 
term    given   to   the   uncrystallized    residue,    or    syrup, 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  or  the  sugar- 
refining   process.      For   many   years   this    by-product 
was  not  considered  of  any  special  value,  and  was  dis- 
carded, by  the  planters,  as  a  waste  material.    Later, 
however,  when  more  attention  was  given  to  the  intel- 
ligent  feeding  of  live   stock,   and   more   thought   de- 
voted   to    the   various    constituents,    or    nutritive    ele- 
ments,   in    feeding   stuffs,   and    the    economic    sources 
from    which    they    might    be    obtained,    the    value    of 
sugar   cane   blackstrap   loomed   up,   not   only   on    ac- 
count of  its  palatability,-  but  as  an  inexpensive  source 
of  carbohydrates  in  easily  digestible  form.     Hitherto, 
molasses  had  been  looked  upon  by  feeders  mainly  in 
the   light  of   a   condiment,   rather  than   as   a   food   in 
itself,  and  its  use  devoted  chiefly  to  rendering  other 
feeding    materials    more    palatable,    so    that    more    of 
them   might   be   consumed   by   animals,    and   in   this 
way   permit   the    feeder    to   utilize    feeds,    perhaps    of 
inferior  quality,  in  some  cases,  that  otherwise  might 
be    wasted;    and    even    today,    this    method    is    being 
adopted  by  many  who  do  not  know  the  real  value  of 
blackstrap  as  a  food.    For  a  number  of  years  past, 
however,   the   stock  owners   of  Louisiana,   and   espe- 
cially the  sugar  planters  who  own  large  numbers  of 
work  mules,  have  come  to  realize  the  food  value  of 
blackstrap,   and  have  been  using  it  with  very  great 
success  as  an  ingredient  of  the  balanced  rations  fed 
their  animals;   and  from  the  success  obtained  in  this 
way,  in  Louisiana  especially,  this  by-product  has  now 
become  an  ingredient  of  commercial  feeds  sold  all  over 
the  country,  and  for  almost  every  variety  of  animal. 
But  while  blackstrap  is  a  food,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  a  complete  food,  any  more  than 
potash,  alone,  constitutes  a  complete  fertilizer.     It  is 
almost  a   pure   carbohydrate,   and   the   carbohydrates 
(sugar  and  starches)  form  one  of  the  important  ingre- 
dients of  complete,  or  balanced,  food.     And,  besides, 
it  is  one  of,  and  in  some  localities,  the  cheapest  source 
of  this  element,  and  with  a  digestibility  of  practically 
100  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  that  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane, 
there  is  a  blackstrap  secured  from  beets  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  beet  sugar.  But  the  analysis  of  each  shows 
much  in  favor  of  the  sugar  cane  by-product,  as  the 
following  will   show: 

Sugar  Cane         Beet 
Blackstrap     Blackstrap 
Per  cent         Per  cent 

Water    20.93  23.70 

Cane  Sugar  30.73  46.70 

Reducing  Sugars   29.67  .60 

Ash   (salts)   8.85  13.20 

Organic  (non-sugar)  9.82  15.80 

Total    10O00-        100.00 

The  above  analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Browne,  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station; 
and  in  further  explanation,  he  adds:  "The  cane  mo- 
lasses, as  compared  with  the  beet,  contains  25  per  cent 
more  sugars.  And  another  noteworthy  fact  is  the  ex- 
cess of  ash  ingredients  in  the  beet  molasses." 

This  variety  of   molasses  fills,   admirably,  the  two 
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prime  essentials  of  a  feeding  stuff,  viz.:  palatability 
and  digestibility,  which  claims  for  it  a  double  value. 
Some  feeders  fail  to  discriminate  sufficiently  between 
crude  composition  and  digestibility,  and  depend  too 
much  upon  the  chemical  composition  rather  than  the 
digestible  part  of  a  feeding  material.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  two  feeds  may  be  equally  palatable, 
and  yet,  the  greater  digestibility  of  one  of  them  may 
render  that  one  of  much  greater  food  value  than  the 
other.  Digestibility  here  means  that  the  contained 
nutrients  are  capable  of  being  rendered  soluble  for 
absorption  into  the  blood  stream.  No  foodstuff,  there- 
fore, the  nutrients  in  which  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
the  digestive  juices,  can  be  of  any  feeding  value,  no 
matter  how  palatable  it  may  be.  In  molasses,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  material  that  is  both  palatable  and 
digestible,  that  is,  the  carbohydrate  element,  sugar,  of 
which  it  contains  about  66  per  cent,  has  a  digestibility 
of  about   100  per  cent. 

We  in  Louisiana  have,  for  many  years,  known  of 
the  value  of  blackstrap,  not  only  as  a  food  and  as  a 
reducer  of  the  size  of  feed  bills,  from  10  per  cent  to,  in 
some  cases,  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  but  as  bringing 
about  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
digestive  troubles,  such  as  colic,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  etc.,  in  horses  and  mules  especially,  and  in 
their  increased  capacity  for  work,  due,  in  great  meas- 
ure, no  doubt,  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  molas- 
ses is  digested  by  the  animals.  These  results  have  not 
been  obtained  from  mere  experimental  work,  but  from 
practical  feeding  on  plantations  aggregating  some 
4,500  head  of  mules,  and  to  which  may  be  added,  on 
some  of  the  places,  horses,  colts,  milch  cows,  calves, 
hogs  and  sheep. 

Again,  not  only  blackstrap  is  used  on  our  farms 
and  plantations  as  an  ingredient  of  mixed  rations, 
where  these  are  compounded  on  the  place,  with  such 
excellent  economic  results,  as  we  mentioned  previous- 
ly, but  feeding  molasses  now  forms  an  important  ele- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  our  commercial  stock 
feeds;  and  where  these  are  high-grade,  so  far  as  the 
other  ingredients  are  concerned,  the  blackstrap  not 
only  adds  to  their  palatability,  but  supplies  a  carbo- 
hydrate (sugar)  element  of  great  digestibility  which 
tends  to  enhance  their  value. 

As  intelligent  feeders  are  aware,  all  stock  feeds  contain 
certain  elements,  or  nutrients,  in  certain  percentages, 
which  perform  the  function  of  supplying  nourishment 
to  the  animal  body  for  different  purposes,  such  as  the 
performance  of  work  of  different  kinds,  the  produc- 
tion of  flesh,  of  milk,  etc.  But  in  order  to  meet  those 
requirements,  the  nutrients,  the  chief  of  which  are 
known  as  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat,  have  to  be 
properly,  or  approximately,  balanced,  otherwise  some 
parts  of  the  system  may  be  excessively  nourished  at 
the  expense  of  other  parts,  and  in  such  cases  the  ra- 
tion is  sometimes  termed  one-sided,  while,  when  the 
nutrients,  in  digestible  form,  are  arranged  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  animal,  they  are  termed  bal- 
anced ration.  In  the  use  of  molasses,  therefore,  it 
should  be  made  to  take  its  place  as  an  ingredient  of 
the  balanced  ration,  in  supplying  a  considerable  part 
of  the  carbohydrate  element  in  concentrated  form, 
just  as  one  would  use  any  other  grain  or  concentrated 
ingredient,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  in 
some  sample   rations   containing  blackstrap. 


In  the  use  of  blackstrap  as  a  source  of  carbohy- 
drates in  balancing  a  ration,  it  is  not  suggested  that 
it  should  supply  the  whole  of  that  nutrient,  and  its 
more  expensive  use  for  this  purpose  would  depend 
considerably  on  the  availability  of  other  inexpensive 
sources. 

It  is  claimed  that,  pound  for  pound,  this  low-grade 
molasses  is  the  equivalent  of  corn;  so  that,  should 
corn  be  available,  and  cheaper  than  molasses,  it 
would  be  the  part  of  economy  to  use  corn  to  supply 
the  greater  amount  of  the  carbohydrate  nutrient.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country,  however,  this  is  not 
always  the  case,  and  molasses  may  be  had  at  a  cheap- 
er price  than  its  equivalent  in  corn. 

Consequently,  it  is  in  such  cases  that  molasses  ma- 
terially reduces  the  cost  of  the  ration,  by  lessening 
the  amount  of  the  corn,  and  substituting  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  molasses.  In  any  case,  it  is  perhaps 
better,  so  far  as  the  mixture  is  concerned,  to  use  a 
little  corn,  along  with  the  other  constituents,  as  it 
tends  to  promote  more  perfect  mastication  of  the 
whole,  and  prevents  "bolting"  of  the  food. 

The  amount  of  molasses  to  use  in  a  ration  will  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  other  ingredients.  If, 
for  example,  the  roughage  part  of  the  ration  should 
be  composed  of  the  leguminous  hays,  which  are  rich 
in  protein,  more  molasses  may  be  used  than  if  the 
roughage  should  be  a  grass  hay,  as  the  latter  are 
more  of  the  carbohydrate  class  of  feeds  to  which  mo- 
lasses, itself,  belongs.  If  a  ration  should  contain  too 
much  of  either  the  nitrogenous  (protein),  or  of  the 
carbonaceous  (carbohydrates)  element,  the  balance  is 
upset,  it  becomes  one-sided,  and  supplies  too  much 
of  one  element  and  too  little  of  the  other.  A  bal- 
anced ration  is  approximated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  animal  under  different  conditions.  If  this 
is  borne  in  mind  by  the  feeder,  he  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  mixture,  no  matter  what  the  ingredi- 
ents may  be,  should  be  so  compounded  as  to  meet 
those  requirements  in  properly  balanced  form.  If 
molasses  should  be  the  cheapest  source  of  carbohy- 
drates, which  in  most  cases  it  is,  the  feeder  should 
substitute  as  much  of  it  as  possible  for  other  and 
more  expensive  carbonaceous  grains;  such  as  corn, 
under  certain  conditions,  but  not  to  excess,  or  that 
may  make  the  mixture,  undesirable  or  one-sided. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  horse  or  mule  feeding, 
and  where  a  little  cotton  seed  meal  and  a  leguminous 
hay,  such  as  peavine,  alfalfa,  or  choice  lespedeza,  is 
used,  we  find  that  a  ration  for  a  working  animal 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  may  be  economically  balanced 
by  using  about  the  following  weights  of  the  different 
ingredients: 

2  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal  . 

8  lbs.  corn  chops,  or  corn  and  cob  meal. 

6  lbs.  blackstrap. 

12  lbs.  peavine   or  alfalfa   hay. 

If  choice  lespedeza  hay  should  be  used,  it  will  take 
about  14  pounds,  although  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  three  varieties  of  hay  mentioned  (and  we  may 
include  red  clover  hay)  may  be  used  interchangeably. 

By  figuring  out  the  digestible  nutrients  in  the  above 
ration,  it  will  be  found  to  approximate  the  standard 
requirements  for  either  of  the  animals  mentioned 
under  hard-working  conditions. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  use  ingredients   (feeding 
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materials)  which  all  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
feeds,  we  get  a  ration  that  is  altogether  unbalanced, 
or  one-sided.  For  example,  if  we  try  to  make  our 
ration  out  of  molasses,  corn  and  timothy  hay  (a 
grass  hay),  we  are  using  carbonaceous  feeds  all 
through,  with  the  result  that  we  get  too  much  carbo- 
hydrates, which  produce  heat  and  energy  chiefly,  with 
too  little  protein,  which  goes  to  make  muscle,  etc. 

Again,  if  we  use  all  protein  feeds  we  err  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  An  illustration  of  this  would  be  the 
use  of  cotton  seed  meal,  oats,  and  alfalfa  hay,  all  rel- 
atively rich  in  protein.  In  the  former  instance,  we 
get  too  much  carbohydrates  (starches  and  sugar), 
with  too  little  protein,  for  the  needs  of  the  animal; 
and  in  the  latter,  an  excess  of  protein,  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  carbohydrates.  In  either  case  we  have  de- 
stroyed the  proper  balance  of  the  required  nutrients, 
and  have  supplied  too  much  of  the  one,  or  the  other, 
for  the  needs  of  our  animal,  and  for  best  results. 

Molasses,  however,  has  a  most  valuable  place  in 
any  ration  for  horses  and  mules,  on  account  of  its 
high  carbohydrate  content,  its  high  digestibility,  and, 
ordinarily,  its  cheapness.  But  the  amount  will  have 
to  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  digestible  nu- 
trients contained  in  the  other  ingredients  of  the  mix- 
ture. The  weight  of  blackstrap  is  usually  estimated 
at  abount  12  pounds  to  the  gallon. 


Filter  Press  Cake  as  a  Soil  Builder 

Papaikou,  Hawaii, 
March  25th,  1933. 
Editor  of  Sugar  Bulletin: 

In  Hawaii  the  value  of  filter  press  cake  as  a  soil 
builder  is  recognized  generally.  One  of  the  chief  ob; 
stacles  to  its  use,  is  the  expense,  due  to  poor  roads, 
bad  weather  conditions  and  other  causes,  of  getting  it 
on  the  land  that  needs  it. 

Perhaps  the  method  of  handling  at  Onomea  Sugar 
Company  may  be  of  interest. 

The  mixture  of  filter  cake  and  molasses  is  dumped 
from  the  car  under  a  weather  proof  shed  where  it  is 
allowed  to  decompose  and  ripen  for  a  few  weeks. 
Then  it  is  shoveled  onto  a  slat  conveyor  serving  a 
hopper  with  two  hinged  doors  at  the  bottom.  This 
hopper  holds  a  truck  load.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
dumper  truck  gets  a  load  with  little  loss  of  time,  and 
delivers  it  to  the  desired  location,  where  it  is  dumped 
into  a  McCormick-Deering  two-ton  manure  spreader 
drawn  by  a  tractor.  This  rig  can  spread  thirty  to 
forty  loads  per  day  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  tons 
per  acre. 

The  mixture  is  spread,  generally  on  the  stubble 
before  plowing  and  furrowing.  Often  it  is  used  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil 
before  planting.  Either  way  gives  splendid  results, 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  this  fertilizing  is  evi- 
dent for  several  crops. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Moir,  Sr.,  Manager  here  for  35  years,  has 
great  belief  in  the  lasting  good  of  a  strong  application 
of  press  cake,  and  accredits  to  its  use,  the  extra  yield 
of  cane  on  many  of  the  run  down  fields  on  this  plan- 
tation. 

H.  D.  Beveridge, 
Factory  Superintendent, 
Onomea  Sugar  Company. 


Trickogramma  Colonization  Effects 
Upon  Sugar  Per  Ton  of  Cane 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Hinds,  Entomologist 
of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations,  we  reprint  be- 
low portions  of  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  235,  containing 
"A  Review  of  Six  Seasons'  Work  in  Louisiana  in 
Controlling  the  Sugar  Cane  Moth  Borer  by  Field 
Colonizations  of  Its  Egg  Parasite." 

Samples  of  cane  were  taken  from  as  many  of  the 
South  Louisiana  test  fields  as  possible  to  determine 
the  average  sugar  content  and  the  extent  to  which 
various  degrees  of  borer  infestation  had  affected  the 
sugar  produced.  The  method  of  taking  samples  was 
recommended  by  Professor  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant 
Director,  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  and  in  charge 
of  Sugar  Cane  Investigations,  as  having  been  found 
to  give  consistently  dependable  field  average  analyses. 
The  samples  were  taken  by  one  man  selecting  at  ran- 
dom 30  stalks  scattered  widely  through  the  field  and 
all  analyses  were  made  through  the  same  mill  and  by 
the  same  chemist  at  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station. 

We  are  able  for  the  first  time  to  present  for  5  va- 
rieties the  very  significant  correlations  existing  be- 
tween borer  infestation  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
produced  per  ton  of  cane.  Our  investigations  have 
included  a  much  larger  number  of  fields  of  P.O.J.  213 
cane  than  of  any  other  variety  because  of  the  generally 
well  known  susceptibility  of  this  variety  to  both  borer 
attack  and  to  red  rot  infection.  The  large  number 
of  fields  represented  gives  the  figures  for  sugar  saved 
per  ton  of  cane  a  very  high  degree  of  dependability 
for  213  (25.83  lbs.)  and  for  the  composite  average 
for  all  varieties  (20.92  lbs.).  The  figures  show  also 
something  of  the  variation  which  exists  among  cane 
varieties  in  susceptibility  to  injury  by  borer  and  red 
rot  combined.  Even  with  the  variety  C.P.  807  which 
appears  in  all  of  our  studies  to  be  least  injured  in 
sugar  content,  the  saving  is  sufficient  to  justify  coloni- 
zation work. 

In  accordance  with  our  general  recommendations, 
colonizations  were  made  in  1932  by  several  county 
agents,  especially  by  P.  J.  de  Gravelles,  C.  C.  Chap- 
man and  W.  E.  Williams,  and  also  by  a  number  cf 
individual  growers.  All  used  our  Louisiana  strain  of 
Trichogramma  secured  from  commercial  producers. 
These  men  also  designated  corresponding  suitable 
check  areas  according  to  their  own  judgment.  Exam- 
inations made  by  our  staff  members  showed  that  rhe 
progress  in  egg  parasitism  in  a  number  of  such  colon- 
ized and  check  areas  was  in  August  very  closely  sim- 
ilar to  that  found  in  our  own  tests  for  the  same 
period.  At  harvest  time  similar  differences  in  borer 
infestation  and  damage  were  found.  Field  samples 
of  30  stalks  were  taken  as  in  the  case  of  our  own 
fields.  When  the  results  of  these  analyses  were  com- 
puted to  "lbs.  sugar  per  ton,"  they  showed  for  P.O.J. 
213  an  average  saving  of  25.57  lbs.  per  ton  in  favor 
of  colonized  areas  and  for  C.P.  807  a  saving  of  18.62 
lbs.  per  ton. 

These  records  indicate  that  the  average  intelligent 
sugar  planter,  who  knows  his  own  borer  infestation 
conditions  and  will  follow  our  recommendations,  may 
expect  similarly  beneficial  results. 

The  cost  of  colonization  work  in  1932  ranged  from 
about  80$S  to  $1.20  per  acre.     A  fair  average  figure 
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covering  the  market  cost  of  6,000  parasites  and  the 
small  amount  of  labor  required  in  their  liberation  is 
$1.00  per  acre.  Very  decided  improvements  have 
been  made  during  the  year  in  the  type  of  container 
used  in  shipping  out  the  unit  numbers  needed  per 
acre. 

As  a  final  step  in  such  studies  as  we  have  been 
making,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  plantation  rec- 
ords for  actual  field  yields  secured  and  mill  analyses 
from  as  large  a  series  as  possible  of  protected  and 
check  areas.  Definite  plans  were  made  for  securing 
such  records  by  preliminary  arrangement  with  mill 
owners  and  superintendents.  Naturally,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  plantation  operation  the  number  of  such  rec- 
ords finally  secured  must  necessarily  be  considerably 
smaller  than  the  number  of  areas  included  in  our 
other  observations.  After  making  a  critical  study  of 
the  records  secured  we  feel  that  we  can  depend  fully 
upon  the  weight  records  for  six  sets  of  areas.  The 
mill  analyses  records  in  all  of  these  cases  were  taken 
considerably  later  than  our  field  sample  records.  We 
have  the  mill  analyses,  sucrose  percentage  records,  for 
only  four  sets  of  these  fields.  A  composite  average 
of  these  four  sets  of  records  shows  that  in  these  cases 
in  the  protected  areas  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
sucrose  from  13.52  per  cent  in  our  earlier  sample  tests 
to  an  average  of  14.35  per  cent,  at  harvest,  or  a  gain 
of  0.83  per  cent  average  sucrose.  In  the  four  check 
areas  which  may  be  thus  compared,  there  was  a  gain 
from  12.93  per  cent  in  our  original  sample  tests  to 
13.94  per  cent  in  the  mill  analyses,  or  a  gain  of  1.01 
per  cent  sucrose.  The  mill  analyses  reported  to  us 
are  not  complete  in  all  cases.  Therefore,  we  have 
considered  it  to  be  conservative  and  reliable  to  use  for 
the  final  figures  the  lower  average  sucrose  per  cent 
and  full  analyses  as  found  in  our  field  samples  and 
carry  through  these  computations  to  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  and  value  of  gain  per  acre.  The  final  figures 
thus  shown  are  conservative  and  enable  us  to  include 
all  of  the  six  sets  of  areas.  The  value  of  sugar  is 
taken  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  six  sets  of  fields  which  could  be  carried 
through  to  the  final  figure  for  the  value  of  sugar  pro- 
duced per  acre,  the  average  yield  in  the  check  fields 
with  natural  parasitism  was  15.63  tons  per  acre.  While 
in  the  six  protected  fields,  including  colonized  and 
adjacent,  the  average  was  18.91  tons  per  acre.  This 
indicated  an  increase  in  tonnage  produced  of  3.28 
tons  per  acre. 

In  these  six  fields  there  was  an  average  increase 
of  22.38  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  produced. 
For  the  variety  213  the  saving  amounted  to  27  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
these  figures  obtained  from  plantation  records  with 
those  secured  from  our  field  samples.  In  those  rec- 
ords the  average  saving  with  all  21  tests  was  20.92 
lbs.  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  for  14  tests  of  P.O.J. 
213  it  was  25.83  lbs. 

Assuming  the  value  of  sugar  to  be  3$  per  pound, 
the  value  of  the  saving  per  acre  from  Trichogramma 
colonization  appears  to  be  $29.04.  With  a  cost  of 
$1.00  per  acre  for  parasites  this  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
$28.04  per  acre  as  a  result  of  Trichogramma  coloniza- 
tion work  on  these  areas  in  1932.  The  net  saving 
amounts  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  sugar 
secured  on  the  naturally  parasitized  check  areas. 
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Fertilizers — Do  They  Pay? 

In  the  International  Sugar  Journal  (London)  of 
March,  1933,  there  is  an  iconoclastic  article  by  Dr. 
Wm.  E.  Cross,  Director  of  the  Tucuman  Sugar  Ex- 
periment Station,  who  is  well  known  here  in  Louisi- 
ana, entitled  "Has  the  Sugar  Industry  Been  Throwing 
Away  Money  on  Fertilizers?"  As  the  last  issue  of 
the  Sugar  Bulletin  was  devoted  largely  to  advice 
from  competent  sources  as  to  the  use  of  fertilizer  in 
connection  with  sugar  cane  production  in  Louisiana 
it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  things  the  revolu- 
tionary Dr.  Cross  says  in  his  article,  although  a  read- 
ing of  the  entire  article — unfortunately  much  too  long 
for  us  to  print — is  necessary  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  his  position.     Says  Dr.  Cross: 

"A  lecturer  on  fertilizers  in  the  second  conference 
of  the  International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technolo- 
gists,7 stated:  'As  the  indications  in  Louisiana  are 
working  out,  our  best  requirement  is  perhaps  a  very 
high  nitrogen;'  but  when  asked  about  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  canes,  said  'the  sugar  content  is  very  often 
misleading;  you  will  get  a  high  sugar  content  some- 
times in  the  individual  plant,  but  not  in  a  plot.'  This 
must  be  the  reason  why,  in  that  country,  even  when 
sucrose  data  are  determined  they  are  not  taken  into 
account  in  interpreting  the  results  of  the  experiments. 
For  instance,  in  the  Louisiana  report  on  the  three- 
acre  demonstrations  which  we  have  cited,8  of  the  fifty- 
eight  experiments  the  sucrose  and  purity  data  are 
given  in  forty-two  cases,  and  in  twenty-eight  of  these 
the  fertilized  cane  is  definitely  inferior  in  'quality'  to 
the  non-fertilized,  although  this  fact  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  the  'profits.'  To  take  as  just 
one  instance,  the  Demonstration  No.  6,  on  stubble 
cane:  with  the  application  per  acre  of  300  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  14.98 
tons  per  acre  of  cane  are  obtained,  as  compared  with 
11.86  tons  in  the  check  plot;  and  the  'net  profit'  is 
calculated  as  #0.54  on  the  basis  of  this  increase  of 
3.12  tons  of  cane,  worth  #3  per  ton,  i.  e.,  $9.36,  less 
the  cost  of  fertilizer,  which  is  #8.82.  But  the  juice  of 
the  fertilized  cane  has  a  sucrose  content  of  9.79  per 
cent,  and  a  purity  of  77.9  per  cent,  as  against  12.33 
per  cent  and  85.2  per  cent  respectively  in  the  check 
plot.  Using  the  Winter  formula  and  75  per  cent  ex- 
traction to  get  the  factory  yields,  we  find  these  to  be 
6.5  per  cent  and  8.6  per  cent  respectively,  so  that 
the  amount  of  sugar  produced  per  acre  in  the  fertil- 
ized plot  is  0.974  tons,  compared  with  that  of  the 
non-fertilized  plot,  of  1.020  tons.  The  net  profit  thus 
turns  out  to  be  very  much  of  a  loss,  because,  to  get 
some  92  lbs.  less  sugar  there  had  to  be  incurred  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer  (#8.82),  the  extra  cost  of  cutting 
and  transporting  the  3.12  tons  of  additional  cane  (say 
#3.12),  and  the  manufacturing  costs  on  this  excess 
cane  (say  #3.12),  making  a  total  of  #15.06  paid  out 
per  acre. 

"Or  again,  the  recommendation  in  the  Sugar  Bul- 
letin9 gives  'as  a  general  guide'  figures  from  reports 
of  experiments,  from  which  'it  is  clearly  seen  that 
nitrogen  paid  handsomely  when  applied  to  the  stubble 
crop.'  These  figures  refer  to  results  with  various  dif- 
fernt  fertilizers.  Those  for  'Leuna  saltpeter,'  for  ex- 
ample, show  that  by  applying  this  fertilizer,  together 
with   phosphoric   acid  and  potash,   30.3    tons   of  cane 

^Proceedings.     1927,    p.    147. 
SLoc  cit,  pp.  17,  18. 
OLoc   ctt. 


per  acre  were  obtained,  as  against  24.16  in  the  check 
plot,  a  gain  of  6.14  tons.  But  whereas  the  juice  of 
the  latter  had  12.7  per  cent  sucrose  and  80.63  per 
cent  purity  (i.  e.,  calculated  factory  yield,  8.61  per 
cent),  that  of  the  fertilized  cane  had  only  10.24  su- 
crose and  71.27  per  cent  purity  (i.  e.,  factory  yield, 
6.44  per  cent).  Thus  the  fertilized  cane  gave  1.951 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  as  against  2.080  tons  for  the 
unfertilized.  To  the  loss  of  the  value  of  these  258 
lbs.  of  sugar,  say  #10.00,  must  be  added  that  of  the 
extra  expense  of  harvesting  and  transporting  the  6.14 
additional  tons  of  cane  (say  #6.14)  and  that  of  turn- 
ing this  into  sugar  (say  #6.14),  making  a  total  loss  of 
#22.28  per  acre,  besides  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  and 
its  application." 

We  believe  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Cross 
will  bring  about  a  large  amount  of  data  in  rebuttal, 
and  we  publish  his  conclusions,  which  he  backs  up  by 
extended  quotations  from  numerous  authorities,  with- 
out comment,  as  follows: 

"Without  by  any  means  wishing  to  imply  that  all 
money  spent  on  such  fertilizers  is  wasted,  in  our  opin- 
ion we  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal 
of  money  has  been,  and  is  being,  thrown  away  by  in- 
judicious fertilization.  We  may  sum  up  our  reasons 
for  this  view  in  the  following  way: 

(1)  In  many  countries  nitrogenous  fertilizers  have 
been  recommended  and  used  on  a  large  scale,  without 
their  depressing  effect  on  the  sucrose  content  of  the 
cane — and  all  the  consequences  of  this — being  taken 
into  account,  and  that  in  some  cases  even  where  the 
experimental  results  showed  this  depression  to  make 
the  operation  unprofitable. 

(2)  Even  where  the  depression  of  the  sucrose  con- 
tent has  been  recognized  and  acknowledged,  it  has  in 
some  parts  been  regarded  as  simply  a  delaying  of  the 
maturity,  without  any  corresponding  delaying  of  the 
harvest  taking  place. 

(3)  Even  where  these  fertilizers  have  been  used 
and  recommended  on  the  basis  of  sugar-per-acre  re- 
sults, the  costs  of  harvesting,  transporting  and  manu- 
facturing the  additional  amount  of  cane  per  ton  of 
sugar  have  not  always  been  taken  into  account. 

(4)  The  results  of  innumerable  experiments  in  Java 
indicate  that  the  application  of  higher  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizer than  the  optimum  for  each  field  produces  finan- 
cial loss,  and  the  same  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the 
study  of  the  results  of  heavy  fertilization  in  the 
Hawaiian  experiments.  Statistics  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate that  such  excessive  fertilization  has  been  used 
on  a  large  scale  on  many  plantations  in  many 
countries." 

The  Ash  in  Molasses 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held 
March  29,  1933,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"That  the  League  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
having  the  ash  content  of  molasses  raised  from  5%  to 
8%  and  that  Mr.  Dykers  write  to  Mr.  Bourg  requesting 
him  to  appear  before  the  Food  Standards  Committee  at 
its  scheduled  hearing,  presenting  evidence  which  would 
be  prepared  for  him  by  the  League  and  use  the  influence 
of  the  League  in  having  the  standard  of  ash  content 
changed  to  8%." 

Pursuant  to  the  above  instructions  your  Washington 
representative  appeared  before  the  Food  Standards 
Committee  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  be- 
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half  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  asking  that 
the  standard  of  ash  content  in  edible  molasses  be  in- 
creased from  5%  to  8%,  and  presenting  competent 
evidence  in  support  of  this  request. 

There  also  appeared  before  the  Food  Standards 
Committee  Mr.  Guy  Maspero  and  Mr.  John  Coleman 
of  Penick  &  Ford,  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard  of  the  Corn 
Industries  Research  Foundation. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  is  composed  of 
scientists  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  work  which  qualifies  them  to  set-up  stand- 
ards and  provide  definitions  for  foods.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  S.  Frisbie  who  is  in 
charge  of  Cooperation  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Frisbie  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  define  molasses  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
protect  the  consumer  of  molasses,  that  is,  the  house- 
wife who  buys  molasses  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it 
on  the  family  table.  The  Committee  seemed  particu- 
larly anxious  to  be  informed  whether  third  molasses 
was  ever  a  better  grade  than  "blackstrap,"  or  whether 
in  fact  all  third  molasses  is  not  actually  blackstrap. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  it 
was  stated  that  all  of  the  information  which  the 
League  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  sugar  factories 
in  Louisiana  and  from  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion) and  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  shows  that  the  ash  content  of  Louisiana 
first  molasses  only  rarely  exceeds  5%  but  the  ash 
content  of  second  molasses  frequently  exceeds  5% 
and  the  ash  content  of  third  molasses  usually  exceeds 
5%,  varying  between  5%  and  8%,  but  sometimes 
going  beyond  8%. 

The  tables  of  analyses  made  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Owen 
and  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne,  which  tables  were  printed  on 
page  6  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  for  March  IS,  1933, 
were  submitted  in  evidence.  In  addition  thereto  the 
attention  of  the  Food  Standards  Committee  was  in- 
vited to  the  last  edition  of  the  Spencer  Mead  Cane 
Sugar  Handbook,  page  196,  wherein  is  compiled  a 
large  number  of  analyses  made  at  the  Louisiana  Ex- 
periment Station,  giving  8%  ash  as  a  typical  composi- 
tion of  third  molasses. 

The  representatives  of  Penick  &  Ford  testified  that 
the  majority  of  third  molasses  produced  in  Louisiana 
was  sold  to  mixed  feed  manufacturers,  although  a 
small  percentage  of  third  molasses  were  sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  for  the  purpose  of  baking  and  also 
to  bakeries. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  appeared  to  be 
very  friendly  but  they  emphasized  repeatedly  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  define  edible  molasses  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and  they  could  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  make  the  definition  so  broad  as  to 
include  blackstrap. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  is  meeting  for  about 
10  days  on  other  subjects  and  will  not  render  its  deci- 
sion as  to  the  changes  in  the  present  definition  of  mo- 
lasses for  some  time  after  all  hearings  are  adjourned. 
It  might  be  stated  that  the  Food  Standards  Committee 
appeared  to  be  favorable  towards  a  liberalization  of 
its  definition  of  molasses  so  that  it  would  include  all 
second  molasses,  but  for  the  reasons  explained  here- 
inbefore there  is  doubt  that  the  ash  content  will  be 
raised  as  high  as  8%,  for  fear  that  such  a  standard 
would  include  some  blackstrap,  which  the  Committee 
does  not  consider  as  edible  molasses. 
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The  Costigan  Amendment 


There  is  pending  before  Congress  a  bill  known  as  the  Farm  Relief  Bill,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly involved  and  complicated  piece  of  legislation  and  which  represents  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  President  Roosevelt  to  carry  out  his  campaign  promises  to  the  farmers. 

The  most  fundamental  feature  of  this  proposed  legislation  is  a  plan  to  reduce  the  over-pro- 
duction of  certain  basic  agricultural  commodities — those  named  in  the  original  text  of  the  bill 
being  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  cotton,  rice,  milk  products  and  tobacco — and  to  bring  this  about  by  insur- 
ing a  higher  price  to  the  producers  of  these  things  on  condition  that  they  reduce  their  production 
thereof  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  is  clothed  with  exceedingly  wide  authority.  The  method  of 
insuring  a  higher  price  to  the  producers  is  through  the  operation  of  a  so-called  processing  tax 
which  is  levied  by  the  Government  on  those  who  process  or  manufacture  commodities  from  the 
raw  materials  mentioned  and  sell  them  to  consumers,  this  tax  to  inure  to  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duced the  raw  materials  and,  in  theory  at  least,  the  selling  price  of  the  processed  or  manufactured 
articles  will  be  enhanced  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  In  this  way  the 
processor  or  manufacturer  will,  in  theory  at  least,  suffer  no  loss,  but  even  if  he  does  the  fact  will 
be  demonstrated  that  the  Government  is  determined  to  fix  things  so  that  the  farmer  shall  receive 
an  enhanced  remuneration  for  his  products,  in  recompense  for  his  reduced  production  thereof,  no 
matter  whether  the  law  clicks  smoothly  beyond  that  point  or  not. 

Of  course  the  proponents  of  the  measure  feel  no  uncertainty  that  it  will  operate  smoothly  all 
the  way  through,  and  it  involves  the  imposition  of  additional  tariffs  to  protect  the  processor  or 
manufacturer  from  being  hamstrung  by  imports  when  he  raises  his  prices  to  catch  back  the  tax 
the  Government  has  made  him  pay  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  seven  farm  commodities  originally  specified  in  the  bill  were 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  milk,  rice  and  tobacco,  our  sugar  cane  growers  and  sugar  producers 
have  been  reading  about  it  with  only  academic  interest.  Last  week,  however,  Senator  Costigan 
of  Colorado,  representing  a  beet  sugar  State,  offered  an  amendment  adding  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane  to  the  original  seven,  and  the  Senate  adopted  his  amendment,  both  the  Louisiana 
Senators  voting  for  it.     It  may  be  eliminated  in  conference,  but  that  is  a  speculative  matter. 

At  first  glance  the  addition  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  seems  incongruous  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  these  two  prob- 
ably come  furthest  from  being  produced  in  surplus,  and  hence  they  do  not  fit  in  with  what  is 
apparently  a  basic  principle  in  the  proposed  legislation,  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  surplus 
production.  Their  inclusion  in  the  bill  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  complete  control 
over  them,  however,  and  he  may,  if  he  chooses,   reduce  the  amount  of  them  produced,  and  it  is 
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conjecturable  that  their  inclusion  will  facilitate 
any  plan  that  may  be  in  contemplation  for  the 
legalized  allotting  or  parceling  out  of  the 
sugar  production  that  supplies  the  United 
States  market.  A  great  deal  has  been  heard 
about  such  a  plan,  and  while  there  is  no  offi- 
cial information  yet  that  it  is  other  than  the 
brain-child  of  various  interested  groups,  it  may 
be  that  it  is. 

As  to  how  the  inclusion  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugar  cane  would  work  out  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  bill  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Unlike 
wheat,  corn,  hogs,  milk  products,  rice,  cotton 
and  tobacco,  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  not 
a  surplus  crop,  but  one  of  which  there  is  a 
vast  deficit.  It  is  not  exported,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  exports  of  refined  made  from  raw 
sugar  imported  in  bond,  and  never  has  been; 
it  is  imported  in  huge  amounts.  In  the  case 
of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  the  tariff  fea- 
ture, offsetting  the  processing  tax,  will  not  be 
just  one  rope  in  the  rigging;  it  will  be  the  ribs 
of  the  ship. 


Possibilities  Ahead  for  Molasses 
Market 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

There  has  developed  recently  in  Washington  a  very- 
strong  movement  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Federal 
legislation  to  require  the  mixture  of  a  small  percent- 
age of  alcohol  with  gasoline  for  motor  fuel  in  the 
United  States. 

This  program  has  the  active  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange 
and  many  other  farm  organizations,  particularly  those 
to  which  the  corn  farmers  of  the  United  States  belong. 

All  of  these  bodies  are  working  with  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  which  has  submitted  a  very 
comprehensive  report  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  motor 
fuels,  and  which  is  continuing  to  make  tests  to  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  using  such  a  mixture 
for  motor  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Iowa  State  College  shows  that  in 
nine  countries,  Austria,  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia  and  Czechoslavakia, 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  blends  as  motor  fuels 
is  now  compulsory.  The  purpose  of  the  laws  in  those 
countries  is  declared  to  be  for  agricultural  relief  and 
to  effect  a  more  favorable  trade  balance. 

The  gasoline  consumption  in  the  United  States  was 
13,600,000,000  gallons  in  the  year  1932.  To  replace 
one  per  cent  of  this  quantity  of  motor  fuel  with  ethyl 
alcohol  would  require  the  equivalent  of  340,000,000 
gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses,  or  68,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  or  204,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  or  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  other  agricultural  products.  The  mag- 
nitude of  these  figures  offers  encouraging  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  our  agricultural  surpluses.    The  Iowa 
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report  emphasizes  that  such  a  disposal  of  our  excess 
crops  requires  the  expansion  of  the  fermentation  in- 
dustries and  must  be  considered  as  a  permanent  pol- 
icy rather  than  a  temporary  solution  of  our  present 
difficulties. 

The  tentative  program  of  the  advocates  of  this 
national  legislation   is   as   follows: 

1.  Enactment  of  a  law  requiring  the  mixture  of 
alcohol  with  all  gasoline  sold  in  the  United 
States,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  all  unmixed  gaso- 


line. 


2.  Prohibitive    tariff    upon    importations    of    black- 

strap molasses,  or  at  least  a  provision  which 
would  prevent  importations  in  excess  of  present 
shipments   to  the  seaboard    alcohol   plants. 

3.  Repeal  of  the  present  tax  of  10  cents  per  gallon 
on  industrial  alcohol  and  modification  of  all 
Government  regulations  which  restrict  alcohol 
production. 

The  proponents  of  this  program  contend  that  as 
great  as  a  10  per  cent  alcohol  mixture  could  be  used 
without  requiring  any  mechanical  readjustments  in 
motors  now  used  in  the  United  States.  It  would  not 
be  possible  immediately  to  require  as  great  a  mixture 
as  10  per  cent  because  it  is  estimated  that  fully  350 
distilleries  must  be  added  to  the  alcohol  industry  of 
the  nation  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  alcohol  for 
the  consumption  requirements. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  to- 
wards the  development  of  this  program  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress,  because  of  the  personal  interest 
manifested  in  the  developments  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Henry  Wallace,  beginning  several  months  be- 
fore he  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  is  now  engaged  in  making 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  situation  and 
will  be  ready  to  make  a  report  in  g.  comparatively 
short  time.  In  the  meantime  several  bills  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  Congress  embodying  the 
idea  hereinabove  discussed  and  throughout  the  corn 
belt  of  the  United  States  tests  are  being  carried  on 
by  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  grain  organizations  and 
other  interested  parties. 

Naturally  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  this  pro- 
gram offers  tremendous  possibilities,  because  with  an 
embargo  on  foreign  blackstrap  molasses  or  even  a 
restriction,  this  by-product  of  the  Louisiana  cane 
farmer  would  become  his  most  profitable  marketing 
commodity. 


Thoughts  on  Agricultural  Research 

When  scientific  research  is  mentioned,  the  average 
person  pictures  a  scene  in  a  chemical  laboratory  full 
of  the  most  complicated  apparatus.  Much  research 
is  of  course  conducted  in  laboratories,  but  the  most 
valuable  research  in  agriculture  is  largely  carried  on 
in  the  field. 

The  research  worker  in  the  field  is  subjected  to  the 
same  difficulties  which  confront  the  farmer  or  plant- 
er. Rain,  dry  weather,  cold  winters,  all  affect  his 
experiments.  In  a  machine  shop,  work  can  be  con- 
tinuous, but  in  the  sugar  cane  field  work  may  have 
to  stop  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Thus,  in  Louisiana,  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  time  for  weeks  in  the  winter  and 


early  spring,  between  one  crop  and  the  next.  The  re- 
sult is  a  slowing  up  of  the  investigations,  resulting  in 
the  accumulation  of  facts  at  a  more  gradual  rate  than 
would  be  possible  in  the  Tropics. 

The  quality  of  patience  is  therefore  a  very  neces- 
sary one  for  the  research  man  himself  and  also  for 
the  planters  who  may  eventually  be  benefited.  If  the 
research  man  fails  to  release  information,  it  is  not  for 
purposes  of  secrecy  but  because  the  results  have  to 
be  checked  by  further  experiments. 

Often  the  results  of  a  number  of  investigations 
must  be  pieced  together  to  form  a  satisfactory  whole 
— like  the  pieces  in  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  The  ultimate 
value  to  the  sugar  planters  may  be  many  times  the 
sums  spent  for  salaries  and  expenses  during  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Much  is  therefore  to  be  said  in  favor  of  cooperation 
among  the  scientific  people  themselves,  and  between 
them  as  a  class  and  the  sugar  planters.  Happily, 
such  cooperation  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
rule,  and  the  old  attitude  of  isolation  and  suspicion  is 
fast  becoming  unfashionable. 


Special  Sugarcane  Appropriation 
Report 

By  C.  B.  Gouaux,  Cane  Specialist,  April  21,  1933 

The  month  of  January  was  moderate  in  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall.  In  the  lower  section  of  the  cane 
belt,  plowing  of  lands  for  corn  and  legumes,  middle- 
wrapping  and  off-barring  of  stubble  and  fall  plant 
cane  were  the  main  field  activities.  At  this  period 
the  cane  crop  was  in  good  condition,  that  is,  both 
stubble  and  plant  cane  showing  good  germination. 

The  month  of  February  was  unusually  cold  and 
wet,  with  continuous  rains  throughout  the  month. 
With  such  adverse  weather  conditions  prevailing,  very 
little  field  work  was  accomplished.  The  coldest 
weather  of  the  winter  occurred  February  8-9,  with 
minimum  temperatures  ranging  from  17  to  22  degrees 
in  the  cane  belt.  This  completely  killed  to  the  ground 
the  growth  of  young  cane  shoots  that  came  out  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January. 

There  was  a  continuation  of  wet  and  cold  weather 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  March;  with  a  heavy 
frost  as  late  as  March  21.  In  spite  of  this  unfavor- 
able March  weather,  some  field  work  was  done  dur- 
ing some  of  the  short  intervals  of  partly  favorable 
weather. 

With  favorable  weather  conditions  during  the  last 
twelve  days  of  March  and  the  first  few  days  of  April, 
very  good  progress  was  made  in  the  cane  fields  in  all 
sections  of  the  cane  belt.  The  cane  crop  was  mostly 
on  the  off-bar;  with  stubble  hoed  or  grubbed  or  dug 
with  stubble  digger,  and  ready  to  be  fertilized;  and 
the  plant  cane  scraped  and  hoed  and  ready  to  be 
dirted  back  lightly  to  the  off-bar.  In  addition  con- 
siderable progress  was  being  made  in  the  planting  of 
corn  and  legumes. 

The  unfavorable  cold  and  wet  weather  was  very 
severe  on  cane  in  the  ground.  The  C.P.  807  and  Co. 
290  varieties,  showed  the  greatest  resistance  to  these 
adverse   conditions.     Co.   281,   P.O.J.    36    and   P.O.J. 
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36-M  also  made  a  creditable  showing;  while  P.O.J. 
213  and  P.O.J.  234  were  more  affected,  and  in  many 
instances  the  stands  of  these  two  varieties  have  been 
greatly  impaired. 

In  general  the  fall  plant  cane  crop,  from  recent 
observations,  is  showing  very  good  stand  indications. 
The  recommendations  of  covering  fall  plant  cane 
lightly  with  three  to  four  inches  of  dirt,  which  were 
largely  carried  out,  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  conserving  the  seed  cane 
so   well    during   the   very   unfavorable    winter    period. 

The  stubble  crop,  including  first,  second  and  third, 
is  showing  improvement  as  the  season  advances.  The 
first  stubble  is  the  most  promising  and  in  all  sections 
is  showing  very  good  stands  with  all  varieties,  except 
POJ  234  which  was  cut  early  in  the  grinding  period. 
The  second  and  third  stubble  is  very  slow  in  coming 
out,  and  as  usual  POJ  234  is  the  weakest  of  the  field 
varieties,  followed  by  POJ  213.  CP  807,  Co  281, 
POJ  36  and  POJ  36M  are  all  very  promising,  and  in 
some  sections  the  stands  are  quite  advanced,  espe- 
cially CP  807  and  Co  281. 

Fertilization  and  Cultivation 

The  fertilization  of  the  stubble  crop  this  season  is 
being  performed  practically  at  the  same  time  as  last 
season;  during  the  interval  of  the  latter  part  of 
March  until  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  us- 
ing nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  approximately  36  pounds 
per  acre  on  stubble  is  being  generally  followed.  Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  cyanamid,  which  are  the 
cheapest  sources  of  nitrogen  are  being  used.  In  sec- 
tions where  the  soils  are  acid,  planters  have  been 
advised  not  to  use  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

With  the  cooperation  of  county  agents,  cane  culti- 
vation demonstrations  have  been  arranged  in  a  good 
many  of  the  cane  parishes.  In  general  most  of  the 
planters  are  showing  more  interest  in  the  Experiment 
Station  method  of  cane  cultivation,  and  it  will  be 
used   more  extensively  this    season. 

Shaving  of  Stubble 

The  matter  of  shaving  stubble  was  discussed  more 
this  season  than  in  previous  years,  due  to  the  adverse 
weather  conditions  that  delayed  the  development  of 
young  shoots.  In  all  sections  of  the  cane  belt  there 
was  some  cane  shaved;  with  the  greatest  amount  in 
Red  River,  upper  Mississippi  River  and  Teche  sec- 
tions. Where  the  stubble  was  shaved  this  season,  the 
work  was  generally  performed  in  a  more  efficient 
manner,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  injury 
to  stubble  from  the  shaving  operation.  From  ob- 
servations made,  the  shaving  has  helped  to  establish 
stands,  especially  in  second  and  third  stubble,  where 
top  eyes  were  dead  and  the  lower  eyes  sound. 
Experiment  Station  Test  Fields 

The  Experiment  Station  test  fields  were  inspected 
during  the  interval  of  March  27-31  and  April  3.  At 
each  of  the  six  test  fields,  the  fall  plant,  first  and 
second  stubble  varieties  were  inspected  and  germina- 
tion counts  made.  The  tables  Nos.  1  to  3  give  the 
data  for  the  present  season  with  comparative  data  for 
last  season,  taken  at  the  same  period.  The  method 
of  cultivating  the  test  fields  was  discussed  with  coop- 
erators  and  recommendations  made  for  working  the 
plant  cane   and   stubble   varieties. 


Table  No. 

1— Fall  Plant  Cane 
Test  Fields 

Variety 

Cinclare 

Glen- 
wood 

Reserve 

Meeker 

Sterling 

Youngs- 
ville 

Year 

P.O.J.  36M. 

3600 
7800 

10800 
9000 

3600 
7200 

4800 
6600 

12000 
10200 

7800 

1932 
1933 

P.O.J.  213.  _ 

6000 
9000 

14000 
6000 

6000 
6600 

3600 
7800 

21000 
10200 

7200 

1932 
1933 

P.O.J.  234.. 

7200 
9000 

19200 
7200 

5400 
8400 

4800 
5400 

27000 
12000 

5400 
8400 

1932 
1933 

Co.  281 

3600 
9000 

13200 
9600 

5400 
9600 

3000 
2400 

33000 
15000 

5400 
7800 

1932 
1933 

Co.  290.... 

21000 
13500 

24000 
13200 

15000 
13000 

6600 
10800 

21000 
14500 

9000 
12000 

1932 
1933 

C.P.  807 ... 

10800 
15000 

19200 
10200 

14000 
10800 

8200 
9600 

18000 
14500 

9000 
10800 

1932 
1933 

C.P.  28-11.. 
C.P.  28-19.. 

10800 
7200 

7200 
4200 

10200 
6000 

9000 
7800 

10200 
9000 

5400 
6000 

1933 
1933 

NOTE:  All  varieties  planted  with  two  stalks  and  a  lap, 
except  C.P.  28-11  and  C.P.  28-19  which  are  single  stalk  plant- 
ings. 

At  Cinclare,  Reserve,  Meeker  and  Youngsville,  the 
fall  plant  cane  varieties  show  a  more  advanced  con- 
dition this  season  than  in  1932;  while  at  Glenwood 
and  Sterling  the  varieties  were  more  advanced  last 
season. 

C.P.  28-11  is  showing  a  better  germination  than 
C.P.  28-19.  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  are  showing  the  best 
germination.  The  next  ranking  varieties  are  in  the 
following  order:  C.P.  28-11,  Co.  281,  P.O.J.  234, 
P.O.J.  36-M,  and  P.O.J.  213. 

From  the  standpoint  of  most  advanced  germina- 
tion the  test  fields  rank  as  follows:  Sterling,  Cin- 
clare,  Reserve,    Glenwood,   Youngsville,    and   Meeker. 

Table  No.  2— First  Stubble  Varieties 
Test  Fields 


Variety 

Cinclare 

Glen- 
wood 

Reserve 

Meeker 

Sterling 

Youngs- 
ville 

Year 

P.O.J.  36M. 

10800 
12000 

10500 
8400 

15000 
5000 

8500 
21000 

15000 
13000 

7200 
7200 

1932 
1933 

P.O.J.  213.. 

10200 
6000 

10200 
15000 

15000 
13200 

4200 
13200 

27000 
24000 

3600 
7200 

1932 
1933 

P.O.J.  234.. 

7800 
13200 

13200 
6000 

6500 
13000 

13800 
13800 

24000 
15000 

12000 
7200 

1932 
1933 

Co.  281. ... 

13200 
13200 

10500 
14200 

12000 
7800 

13200 
3000 

15000 
9000 

13200 
3000 

1932 
1933 

Co.  290.... 

19200 
30000 

21000 
32000 

24000 
24000 

15000 
27000 

30000 
33000 

18000 
9600 

1932 
1933 

C.P.  807... 

20400 
35000 

25000 
21000 

18000 
27000 

15000 
25000 

30000 
33000 

15000 
12000 

1932 
1933 

C.P.  28-11.. 

27000 

9000 

15000 

8400 

12000 

1933 

The  first  stubble  variety  counts  indicate  a  slightly 
more  advanced  condition  at  Meeker  and  the  three 
alluvial  section  test  fields  for  the  present  season  over 
last  year;  while  at  Sterling,  and  Youngsville  the  counts 
were   higher   last  year. 

From  the  standpoint  of  highest  counts,  the  varie- 
ties are  in  the  following  order:  C.P.  807,  Co.  290, 
P.O.J.  213,  P.O.J.  234,  C.P.  28-11,  and  P.O.J.  36-M 
and  Co.  281. 

The  first  stubble  counts  for  the  present  season  in- 
dicate that  Cinclare  and  Sterling  compare  very  close- 
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ly;   followed  by  the  other  test  fields,  Glenwood,  Re- 
serve, Meeker,  and  Youngsville. 

Table  No.  3 — Second  Stubble  Varieties 
Test  Fields 


Variety 

Cinclare 

Glen- 
wood 

Reserve 

Meeker 

Sterling 

Youngs- 
ville 

Year 

P.O.J.  36M. 

10200 
7200 

2400 

9000 
10200 

4500 
13500 

12000 
2400 

2400 
4800 

1932 
1933 

P.O.J.213.. 

12600 
3600 

4200 

15000 
9000 

4800 
7200 

21000 
8400 

1932 
1933 

P.O.J.  234.  _ 

22200 
2400 

2400 

15000 
3000 

8400 
5400 

12000 
2400 

1932 
1933 

Co.  281 

12000 
7200 

6000 

12000 
10500 

4800 
14500 

9000 
3000 

4200 
7200 

1932 
1933 

Co.  290.... 

10800 
12000 

1932 

24000 

18500 

30000 

42000 

22000 

1933 

C.P.  807... 

27000 
14500 

12000 

24000 
26000 

12000 
27000 

48000 
21000 

10500 
7200 

1932 
1933 

NOTE.  All  data  in  tables  Nos.  1  to  3  represent  calculated 
number  of  shoots  per  acre  from  representative  variety  plots 
on   the  basis   of  24  feet  of  row. 

Second  stubble  varieties  showed  up  better  in  1932 
than  the  present  season  at  Cinclare,  Reserve  and 
Sterling.  While  at  Meeker  and  Youngsville  the  pres- 
ent season  condition  is  better. 

Co.  290  shows  the  highest  counts  at  all  second 
stubble  test  fields  followed  by  C.P.  807,  Co.  281,  P.O. 
J.   36-M,   P.OJ.   213,    and   P.OJ.    234. 

The  second  stubble  test  fields  rank  as  follows  from 
standpoint  of  germination:  Meeker,  Reserve,  Cin- 
clare, Sterling,  Glenwood,  and  Youngsville. 

The  Washington  Situation 

By    C.   J.   Bourg 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  evidence  from 
all  sides  that  there  is  to  be  a  "new  deal"  for  sugar,  it 
is  our  sincere  belief  that  practically  all  of  the  pub- 
licity that  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  for  some 
weeks  regarding  what  will  be  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Roosevelt  Administration  in  the  matter 
of  sugar,  has  been  in  the  nature  of  trial  balloons. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  source  of  a  few  of  the 
publicity  feelers  that  have  been  put  out,  although 
some  of  the  prophecies  of  what  will  happen  could  only 
have  come  from  the  imagination  of  a  distracted  re- 
porter whose  editor  was  insisting  upon  any  kind  of 
sugar  news  from  Washington. 

The  wildest  of  all  statements  has  been  that  two 
million  tons  of  sugar  would  be  allowed  to  enter  from 
Cuba  free  of  duty.  We  are  mindful  that  the  present 
Administration  has  a  sincere  desire  to  correct  both 
the  economic  and  political  conditions  in  Cuba  under 
the  Piatt  Amendment.  But  we  have  been  impressed 
by  the  Americanism  of  our  President  and  nO  matter 
how  sympathetic  he  may  be  for  the  Cuban  institu- 
tions and  industry,  we  could  not  be  convinced  that 
he  would  destroy  legitimate  American  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  foreigners. 

In  fact,  now  that  Senator  Costigan  of  Colorado 
has  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  work  out  an 
agreement  with  all  groups  that  supply  sugar  for  con- 
sumption   in    the   United    States,   there    is    no    longer 
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any  point  in  refusing  to  admit  the  facts  publicly. 
But  we  know  that  the  openly  avowed  purpose  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Farm  Bill  is  to 
increase  farm  commodity  prices  in  the  United  States 
and  to  insure  to  the  farmer  the  benefits  of  these 
increases. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  is  quoted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  stating  his  position  to  be 
that: 

"If  the  farmers  and  processors  interested  in  the 
various  commodities  which  would  be  handled  under 
the  act  will  approach  each  other  and  the  Government 
in  the  right  cooperative  spirit,  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
raise  prices  very  materially  during  the  next  year.  As 
a  practical  man  I  can  realize  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  bring  prices  of  farm  products  up  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion or  to  pre-war  parity  in  the  next  year.  We  may 
have  to  go  step  by  step  as  long  as  there  are  so  many 
unemployed — but  as  we  increase  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts the  demand  for  city  goods  by  farmers  will  re- 
duce the  unemployment.  Therefore,  if  we  handle 
this  problem  sympathetically,  yet  firmly,  we  may  push 
forward  into  the  prosperity  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  a  nation  which  is  fully  equipped  with  marvelous 
factories,  intelligent  working-men,  fertile  farms,  and 
willing  farmers.  The  thing  can  be  done  if  only  we 
have  the  unselfishness,  the  patience,  and  the  courage 
to  do  it." 

There  has  appeared  in  the  press  and  in  trade  jour- 
nals various  quota  allotments  for  sugar  which  is  to 
be  supplied  from  Cuba,  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Some  of  these  suggested  quotas 
have  even  included  allotments  for  continental  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  21%  of  the 
sugar  consumptive  requirements  of  the  United  States 
is  actually  produced  in  continental  United  States,  and 
less  than  50%  within  our  permanent  boundaries,  it 
is  not  believed  that  anyone  will  demand  or  insist  upon 
a  restriction  or  limitation  of  the  continental  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  sugar.  With  surpluses  of  all 
other  farm  products,  it  should  certainly  be  good  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  encourage  farmers  to  plant  a 
cash  crop  of  which  there  is  no  surplus,  such  as  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane. 

In  the  case  of  Louisiana  we  have  an  industry  that 
is  not  producing  as  much  sugar  as  it  has  under  normal 
conditions;  we  have  been  recovering  from  a  low  pro- 
duction brought  about  by  mosaic  disease  and  other  con- 
ditions. We  have  received  the  benevolent,  and  benefi- 
cial assistance  of  the  Federal  Government  in  bringing 
about  this  recovery.  In  the  meanwhile  sugar  produc- 
tion in  the  Islands  has  been  forced  to  the  limit  of 
expansion.  The  over-production  of  sugar  from 
sources  that  supply  the  United  States,  was  first  in 
Cuba  for  several  years  following  the  World  War,  and 
in  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Any  well-informed  sugar 
man  knows  that  the  present  deplorable  conditions  in 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  well  as  in  Cuba  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  stifling  competition  and 
the  one-sided  contest  going  on  between  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  Unless  this  contest  and  competition  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  Philippines  is  corrected,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  Government  to  better 
our  situation  and  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the 
sugar  farmer,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things  we 


conceive   to  be  the   first  consideration   of  the  United 
States  Government  and  its  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  our  appearance  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
February,  we  invited  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  rate  of  sugar  tariff,  would 
not  permanently  improve  conditions  for  anybody,  do- 
mestic producer  or  foreign  producer.  We  still  main- 
tain the  same  position.  There  are  influences  which 
nullify  the  effectiveness  of  our  tariff  on  sugar.  As 
President  Roosevelt  has  stated  we  must  consider 
"first  things  first." 

The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  charge  of  Latin-American  affairs,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Cuba,  gives  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance that  President  Roosevelt  places  upon  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  and  the 
necessity  for  taking  quick  action  to  readjust  economic 
and  political  conditions  on  that  Island.  Coupled  with 
the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  I 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  in  mind  seeking  an 
agreement  with  domestic  producers  and  processors  of 
sugar  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  industry,  the 
instructions  of  the  President  to  the  new  Ambassador 
to  Cuba  to  open  negotiations  immediately,  can  mean 
only  that  the  "new  deal"  for  sugar  is  already  under 
consideration  in  official  Washington. 

It  can  hardly  be  termed  childish  confidence  or  sheer 
idealism  for  us  to  believe  that  the  first  considerations 
of  our  Government  are  still  American  considerations. 
It  is  hardly  silly  for  us  to  believe  that  the  welfare  of 
the  American  farmer  who  produces  sugar  cane  or 
sugar  beets  is  going  to  be  any  less  the  first  consider- 
ation of  our  President  or  of  our  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, than  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  who  produces 
corn,  wheat,  cotton  or  peanuts.  On  this  basis,  every 
farmer  and  producer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  will 
be  sincerely  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  Administration. 

While  the  full  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  being  centered  on  the  necessity  for  economy  and 
curtailment  of  expenditures,  the  beneficiaries  of  gov- 
ernmental research  activity  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  zealousness  of  the  budgeteer  ex- 
tending beyond  the  point  where  economy  is  construc- 
tive. 

The  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration was  very  opportunely  called  by  Congress- 
man Numa  F.  Montet  of  the  Third  District  of  Lou- 
isiana, to  the  importance  and  value  of  agricultural 
research,  in  a  speech  recently  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  remind  the  United  States 
sugar  industry  of  the  value  of  the  research  and  scien- 
tific work  accomplished  for  its  benefit  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  important  and 
ever  present  as  our  appreciation  is,  there  seems  to 
be  a  definite  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man 
that  research  is  a  luxury  and  tends  to  a  development 
of  agriculture  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  nation. 

Congressman  Montet  has  certainly  made  a  splendid 
contribution  by  his  remarks  in  the  House  and  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  a  defense  of  agricultural 
research  should  come  from  the  Representative  of  a 
District  which  has  profited  so  richly  therefrom  in 
recent  years. 

It  is  not  possible  in  our  limited  space  to  repro- 
duce the  entire  address  but  the  following  selected  par- 
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agraphs   indicate  the  trend  of  thought  and   the  case 
made  by  the  Congressman: 

"The  basic  task  of  this  Department  is  scientific 
research.  All  of  its  duties,  such  as  extension  and  in- 
formation work,  eradication  and  control  of  plant  and 
animal  diseases  and  pests,  weather  and  crop  reporting, 
forest  and  wild-life  administration,  regulatory-law  ad- 
ministration, and  even  road  construction  rests  upon 
research;  without  research  these  public  functions  dele- 
gated to  it  by  Congress  could  not  be  carried  on. 
These  researches  only  seek  to  gain  useful  knowledge 
in  response  to  tasks  imposed  upon  the  Department 
by  Congress  in  connection  with  agricultural  and  na- 
tional needs.  Research  is  a  dividend-paying  invest- 
ment, as  is  realized  by  all  manufacturers  who  carry 
on  these  activities  in  their  own   sphere  of  industrial 

necessity." 

*         *         #         *         # 

"One  might  go  on  without  limit  setting  out  the  ben- 
efits received  by  agriculture  as  a  whole  as  a  result 
of  the  research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. One  of  the  principal  activities  in  which  the 
Department  is  now  engaged  looks  to  the  more  profit- 
able utilization  of  farm  surplus,  culls,  and  waste. 
Industry  has  little  waste,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  if  the  waste  now  prevalent  on  our  farms  could 
be  transformed  into  useful  products,  the  farmer's  rev- 
enue would  be  materially  increased.  In  the  produc- 
tion •  of  the  great  staple  crops — such  as  the  small 
grains,  cotton,  sugar  and  timber — there  is  necessarily 
grown  a  great  tonnage  of  straws,  stalks,  hulls  and 
cobs,  and  bark,  for  which  on  the  whole  there  is  no 
large  industrial  use,  and  the  problem  of  profitable 
utilization  of  these  agricultural  wastes  still  remains 
to  be  solved.  The  Department  is  now  conducting  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  using 
these  various  waste  materials  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  the  farmer  can  now  ill  afford  to  have 
these  activities  curtailed,  when  he  is  so  much  in  need 
of  added  revenue. 

"As  stated  at  the  outset,  all  of  these  combined 
activities  are  carried  on  at  a  total  cost  of  little  more 
than  $30,000,000.  They  are  all  indispensable  activities 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  discontinue  them  in  these 
days  and  times  when  our  farmers  are  so  much  in 
need  of  added  income  and  a  reduction  in  cost  of 
production.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  there  is  any 
activity  in  our  Government  which  justifies  its  exist- 
ence it  is  that  of  the  Research  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture." 
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Some  Effects  of  the  Compulsory  Blending  of  Alcohol 
in  Motor  Fuel  Upon  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 


By  Wm.  L.  Owen,  Consulting  Bacteriologist, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


The  question  of  the  passage  of  some  legislation  in 
Congress,  to  increase  the  values  of  farm  crops, 
particularly  of  corn,  by  the  compulsory  blending  of 
alcohol  made  from  it  with  gasoline  is  one  of  unusual 
interest  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  likely  be 
extended  to  include  molasses  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts. This  will  mean  an  increased  consumption  of 
Louisiana  molasses,  and  conceivably  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  that  now  prevailing,  and  also  suggests  pos- 
sibilities that  have  apparently  not  as  yet  been  en- 
visaged, or  at  least  not  enumerated  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bill. 

Of  the  factors  that  are  to  be  considered  in  this  leg- 
islation, the  following  would  seem  to  be  of  most  im- 
portance, viz.,  (1)  the  practicability  of  blending  alco- 
hol with  motor  fuel;  (2)  the  most  efficient  proportions 
in  which  the  substances  are  to  be  blended;  (3)  the 
amount  and  kind  of  raw  materials  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  this  increased  production  of  alcohol;  (4) 
the  cost  of  the  alcohol  produced;  (5)  the  extent  to 
which  this  will  raise  the  price  of  the  farm  crops  util- 
ized for  its  production;  (6)  the  benefits  to  the  com- 
munity resulting  from  this  enlargement  of  the  alcohol 
industry. 

Of  these  factors  the  first  has  been  so  well  proven 
by  European  experience,  where  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
motor  fuel  has  been  compulsory  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries for  a  long  time,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
it  as  other  than  a  well  demonstrated  fact.  It  is  well 
known,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  very  decided 
advantages  from  such  blends,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  "anti-knock"  properties  of 
alcohol,  the  greater  cleanliness  of  the  exhaust  gases, 
and  the  reduced  hazard  of  storage. 

Of  the  proportions  of  alcohol  to  be  used  in  blends 
with  the  motor  fuel,  the  amounts  that  have  been  gen- 
erally considered  are  3%  and  10%  with  the  proba- 


bility that  the  former  will  be  chosen  as  the  amount 
to  incorporate.  It  is  thought  that  this  amount  will 
be  sufficient  to  utilize  the  surplus  corn,  and  bring  its 
price  to  a  basis  that  will  prove  remunerative  to  the 
grower.  On  the  basis  of  the  1932  consumption  of 
15.8  billion  gallons  of  gasoline,  this  blend  will  require 
approximately  500,000,000  additional  gallons  of  alco- 
hol, utilizing  200,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  1,250,- 
000,000  gallons  of  molasses.  When  we  compare  these 
figures  with  the  total  industrial  alcohol  produced  in 
this  country  during  the  year  1917,  when  war  demand 
for  this  material  was  at  its  height  of  93,762,000 
gallons,  we  can  understand  how  huge  a  demand  this 
legislation  will  create  for  alcohol.  In  the  year  1925- 
26,  only  267,404,000  gallons  of  molasses  were  used 
in  alcohol  manufacture  or  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  that  which  would  be  required  to  produce  the 
amount  required  for  the  3%  blend  in  a  motor  fuel 
consumption  equal  to  that  of  1932. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  to  be  used 
in  the  proposed  blend  is  being  considered,  it  seems, 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  utiliz- 
ing the  equivalent  of  200,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
and  thereby  raising  its  price  to  the  60-cent  level.  As 
far  as  the  feasibility  of  the  blending  is  concerned, 
anhydrous  alcohol  may  be  blended  in  any  proportion 
with  gasoline,  and  there  are  certain  advantages  in 
using  larger  proportions  of  the  former.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  use  of  alcohol  gasoline  mixtures  is 
in  the  tendency  for  the  two  ingredients  to  separate 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  slightest  amount  of 
water.  Thus  at  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  alcohol  and  97  parts  of  gasoline  will 
separate  on  the  addition  of  0.02  per  cent  of  water, 
while  a  blend  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  ingredients 
will  tolerate  1.42  per  cent  of  water,  at  the  same 
temperature. 

However,  even  in  the  small  proportions,  indicated 
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— THE-               =  around  29  cents   per  gallon.     With  corn  we  have   a 

SI          |*        Ak       D  manufacturing   cost    of    around    9    cents    per    gallon, 

T-'      ^-*     •**■     ■*•  ^  using  the  malting  process.    This  cost  can  be  consider- 

ni   TI     I     FT1  ""TIXT  aD'v  decreased  by  making  use  of  the  amylo  process, 

DU  I   .s  I   jV  j   1   11>|  which  is  extensively  used  in  Europe,  but  which  has 

407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans  not  as  5^*  Deen  introduced  into  this  country.     By  the 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month.     Official  Organ  of  the  American  USe  of  this   process   the  COSt  of   malt  is  eliminated,    and 

Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  u.  s.  A^m  wh^h  are  oonaoiidated  also  the  steam  consumption  materially  reduced. 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Assn.  a        i             •              r   m     in          i    m             '               i        ,     i    r 

The  American  Cane  Growers' Assn.  At  the  prices  ol  20,  40  and  60  cents  per  bushel  for 
TSutacript.fon8p*i^^^  corn,  the  costs  of  alcohol  become  as  follows: 
— — - — — =— — — —  Costs                          20  Cents    40  Cents     60  Cents 

Reginald  Dykers,  General  Manager  &  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  Com      7.20  14.40  21.60 

301  Nola  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  A/Talr                                            9  CA                  C19               7  £Q 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ™}aic  : : ffi*  ■>.!£  '-™ 

Lockport,  La.  Manufacturing    9.00  9.00  9.00 

C.  J.  Bourg,  Manager  Washington  Office  Additional  for 

810  Union  Trust  Building  Anhydrous   Alcohol..   10.00            10.00          10.00 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES:  ■—              ~ !            "— 

Percy  A.  Lemann,  Donaldsonville,  La.  Totals  ~~ 29'80  38-52  48'28 

President  of  the  League  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  These  calculations  are  made  on  the  assumption  of 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Napoleonville,  La.  0.36  bushels  of  corn  and  0.064  bushels  of  malt  per 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee  gallon   0f  alcohol,   and  assuming  a   price   of   malt  as 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La.  twice  that  of             •      e           instance.     The   cost  of 

Chairman  Industrial  Committee  ,  ,      ,                  -     ,     .    .   .        <               <_                        ,, 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La.  dehydration  of  alcohol  is  taken  at  10  cents  a  gallon 

Chairman  Finance  Committee  however,  in  dealing  with  the  large  quantities  involved 

C.  D.  Kemper,  Franklin,  La.  in  the  provisions  under  consideration,  this  charge  can, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee  of  course,  be  materially  reduced. 

H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La.  Taking    a    manufacturing    cost    of    four    cents    per 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee  gallon  for  molasses  alcohoi  and  the  above  dehydration 

L  %SSa&SSS'  La-  cost>  molasses  at  13.75  cents  per  gallon  will  be  on  a 

R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  ^7-,™?   6U°,  C?ntS   P6r   b,UShel   °f   C?m'- 

Chairman  Membership  Committee  While  the  blackstrap  molasses  production  of  Lou- 

E.  A.  Burguieres,  New  Orleans,  La.  isiana  is  comparatively  small,  in  terms  of  the  annual 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee  consumption   of   this    material    by   distilleries    in    this 

.  country,   there   is   one   phase   of   the   subject   that   is 

Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa-  weu   worthy   of   consideration,    both    as    regards    the 

tion  on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with  purposes  to  be  served  in  farm  aid,  and  also  as   re- 

the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  gards  the  sources  of  alcohd  that           be  utiHzed  fof 

to  which  it  seems  to  appertain.  the   purpose      With   molasses   utilization   we   have   a 

in     the     measure     the     present    industrial     distilling  Product    *h*t    ordinarily    varies     directly    with     the 

facilities  would  fall  short  of  the   requirements,   since  amount  of  sugar  produced,  as  it  is  a  by-product  of 

the    total    production,   even    in    1919,    was    less    than  the  sugar  industry. 

200,000,000  gallons  when  all  plants  were  being  rushed  On  the  ot^r  hand  there  are  varieties  of  cane  well 

to  their   capacity.     It  is   estimated  that  there   is   at  adapted  to  the  soils  of  Louisiana,  which  will  produce 

present   an   idle   capacity   in   molasses   alcohol   plants  ^V  ^ns  or  more  per  acre    with  a  potential  yield  of 

amounting  to  approximately  250,000,000  gallons   an-  ten  gallons  of  absolute  alcohol  per  ton.    One  of  these 

nually,   and   that   the    additional   investment   required  varieties  investigated  by  the  writer  several  years  ago, 

to  bring  the  corn  mashing  capacity  up  to  where  it  can  known    as    36    X,    a    United    States    seedling   of   the 

take  care  of  the  200,000,000  bushels   of  corn  would  Kassoer   type,    grown   on   the   Louisiana    Experiment 

amount  to  a  minimum  of  $50,000,000.00.  ,Statl0n     ield^,  &ave  yields  corresponding  to  9.1   gal- 

TXT,                                ,                   .             ....  Ions  of  alcohol  per  ton,  or  the  equivalent  of  36  gallons 

When  we  turn  to  the   economic   considerations   of  of  blackst            If  we     ive  biackstrap  a  va!ue  Gf   15 

the   cost   of   producing   alcohol    from    corn    and   from  cents  tQ  cor        ond  whh  the  akohol  potential  of  60_ 

molasses  the  situation  is  rather  perplexing,  especially  cent  CQrn    the  yalue  of  thig  cane  wou,d  bg   a       oxi. 

,n  view  of  the  fact  that  the   latter   offers   so   many  mate,     $s                    whh   an  acrea       yalue  of-  $2SQ 

advantages  in  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  in  manu-  exdusJve  of  the  value  of  the  12  tons  of  bagasse  pro. 

factur.ng,  as  will  be  shown  below.  ^  duced_     There  &re  many  Qther  varieties  of  cane  that 

With  molasses  at  the  present  price  of  five  cents  a  are  ideally  adapted  to  this  purpose,  where  high  ron- 

gallon,  and  with  two  and  one-half  gallons  being   re-  nages  and  low  purities  make  them  especially  suitable 

quired  to  produce  one  gallon  of  alcohol    (95%)    we  for  the  production  of  alcohol. 

have  a   raw  material  cost  of   12.5   cents,   while   with  In  a  similar  manner  the  production  of  alcohol  from 

corn  at  60  cents  a  bushel,  the  desired  price  and  pro-  farm  wastes  will  enable  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter 

ducing  two  and  one-half  gallons  of  alcohol,  we  begin  to  top  his  cane  lower  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  grind- 

with  a  cost  of  24  cents  per  gallon  of  alcohol.     The  ing  season  and  utilize  the  less  mature  parts  for  cnn- 

manufacturing   cost    of    alcohol    from    molasses    is    at  version  into  alcohol,  and  thus  provide  the  mills  with 

present  around  4  or  8  cents,  inclusive  of  denaturation,  a  cane  of  higher  purity  and   facilitating  the   sucrose 

leaving  a  7.5  cent  margin  for  freight,  overhead,  sales  recovery  therefrom, 

expense  and  profit  in  a  market  which  is  at  present  Many  years  ago,*  the  writer  advocated  the  estab- 

•The   Utilization    of   Prolific   Varieties   of   Sugar   Cane   for  Alcohol  Manufacture  by  W.  L.  Owen,  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manu- 
facturer, December  31,  1927. 
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lishment  in  Louisiana  of  Cooperative  Distilleries  to 
convert  into  alcohol  the  molasses  produced  at  the 
various  factories,  and  thereby  increase  their  value. 
At  that  time  the  question  was  being  seriously  con- 
sidered, but  the  already  comparatively  adequate  dis- 
tilling facilities  which  then  existed  in  and  around  New 
Orleans,  made  the  proposition  less  enticing  than  it 
will  be  if  the  present  bill  becomes  effective  with  ref- 
erence to  molasses.  In  the  light  of  the  enormous 
demands  for  increased  amounts  of  alcohol  that  will 
result  from  the  compulsory  blending  of  this  material 
with  gasoline,  even  at  the  minimum  ratio  which  is 
now  proposed,  the  proposition  of  such  a  cooperatively 
owned  plant  seems  a  very  timely  topic  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  leaders  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry. 


The  Farm  Bill 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 
The  Farm  Bill  has  finally  become  law.  Contrary 
to  custom  it  is  not  known  by  the  name  of  its  authors, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  so  much  has  happened 
to  the  Bill  since  it  was  first  introduced  that  there 
are  really  about  a  score  of  authors  who  could  claim 
authorship  of  certain  of  its  provisions,  for  it  covers 
not  only  farm  relief  and  refinancing  of  farm  mort- 
gages, but  also  currency  inflation,  agricultural  mar- 
keting, and  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
greater  power  over  farmers  and  over  processors  of 
farm  products  than  has  ever  been  exercised  by  any 
official  in  the  history  of  our  Government. 

Although  sugar  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bill  and 
the  Congress  refused  to  name  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beets  as  basic  agricultural  commodities,  nevertheless 
the  following  provisions  give  such  power  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  over  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  product  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  processors 
and  producers  of  sugar  to  enter  into  a  marketing 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  provided 
that  they  can  agree. 

Section  8: 

"(2)  To  enter  into  marketing  agreements  with 
processors;,  associations  of  producers,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  handling,  in  the  current  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  interested  parties.  The  making  of  any 
such  legal  agreement  shall  not  be  held  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  such  agreement  shall  re- 
main in  force  after  the  termination  of  this  Act.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement  the 
parties  thereto  shall  be  eligible  for  loans  from  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  under  section  5  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act.  Such 
loans  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  agreements. 

"(3)  To  issue  licenses  permitting  processors,  as- 
sociations of  producers,  and  others  to  engage  in  the 
handling,  in  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  or  any  competing  commodity  or  product 
thereof.  Such  licenses  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions,  not  in  conflict  with  existing  Acts  of 
Congress  or  regulations  pursuant  thereto,  as  may  be 
necessary    to    eliminate    unfair    practices    or    charges 


that  prevent  or  tend  to  prevent  the  effectuation  of 
the  declared  policy  and  the  restoration  of  normal 
economic  conditions  in  the  marketing  of  such  com- 
modities or  products  and  the  financing  thereof.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  suspend  or  revoke  any 
such  license,  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  for  violations  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
thereof.  Any  order  of  the  Secretary  suspending  or 
revoking  any  such  license  shall  be  final  if  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  Any  such  person  engaged  in  such 
handling  without  a  license  as  required  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1000  for  each  day  during  which  the 
violation  continues." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  merits 
of  the  Costigan  amendment  which  would  have  in- 
cluded "sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets"  as  "basic"  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  domestic  sugar  people  who  studied  the 
Bill  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  include  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beets  as  basic  commodities  in  order  to  get 
the  benefits  of  the  Farm  Act.  There  was  a  general 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  as  to  how  the  processing 
tax  would  operate  in  the  case  of  sugar.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  processing  tax  principle  was 
evolved  to  benefit  primarily  farm  products  of  which 
there  is  an  exportable  surplus.  In  the  case  of  sugar 
instead  of  a  surplus  there  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  only  21  per  cent  of  our  consumptive  require- 
ments. This  means  that  in  the  case  of  the  processing 
tax  under  this  Act,  there  would  have  had  to  be  a 
compensating  tax  placed  upon  the  sugar  from  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines.  A  serious  question  was  imme- 
diately raised  as  to  whether  Cuba  would  absorb  part 
of  this  compensating  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  she 
fails  to  take  the  full  preferential  granted  to  her  by 
the  United  States  in  tariffs.  The  Filipino  might  well 
absorb  part  of  the  tax  because  of  his  low  cost  of 
production  and  large  supply  of  sugar.  The  result 
would  be  immediately  harmful  to  the  processor,  and 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  processing  tax  would  be 
defeated  because  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  rise 
in  the  same  amount  as  the  tax  levied,  depriving  both 
farmer  and  producer  of  the  full  increase. 

Anyhow,  it  has  been  stated  by  Speaker  Rainey  and 
Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  that  the  processing 
tax  arrangement  might  not  be  put  into  operation  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  would  only  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity  or  as  a  threat.  Senator  Thomas 
believes  that  his  inflation  amendment  will  so  increase 
the  price  of  basic  commodities  that  they  will  reach 
the  average  price  of  the  1909-1914  period,  so  that  no 
processing  tax  would  be  necessary  nor  could  it  be 
applied  under  the  law.  At  this  writing,  information 
from  the  White  House  is  that  President  Roosevelt 
will  not  permit  the  application  of  the  processing  tax 
during  the  pending  tariff  truce  which  is  to  last  until 
the  trade  agreements  are  reached  in  London  this  sum- 
mer; but  it  is  also  stated  that  this  truce  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  time. 

The  most  important  objection  to  naming  sugar  cane 
as  a  basic  commodity  was  the  fact  that  no  farmer 
can  get  the  benefit  of  the  processing  tax  unless  he 
agrees  to  reduce  his  acreage.  That  principle  is  an 
excellent  one  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wheat  and  corn 
where  there  are  tremendous  surpluses  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  production  be  cut  down  imme- 
diately.    But  in  the  case  of  sugar  where  we  produce 
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The  name 


signifies  high-quality 

cane  sugars  packaged 

for   convenience    and 

full  weight 

Granulated,  Crystal  Domino  Tablets, 
Superfine  Powdered,  Confectioners, 
Old  Fashioned  Brown,  Yellow,  Pressed 
Tablets,  Crystal  Domino  Squares, 
Dainty  Lumps,  Cinnamon  and  Sugar: 
Domino  Syrup.  Always  full  weight. 


American  Sugar  Refining 

*cS«e«*i«n  it  wit 


SYRUP  MILL 

SIX  ROLLER  SYRUP  MILL  COMPLETE 
WITH  GEARING,  ENGINE, 

CARRIER,  HYDRAULICS 

Rolls  27>/2"  x  50"  long. 
Journals  9'/2"  x  10"  and  11". 

Immediate  Delivery. 

CHAS.  WIGGIN 
329  Baiter  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


TRICHOGRAMMA 

EGG      PARASITES 

should  be  ordered  as  early 
as  possible  to  assure  avail- 
ability when  needed.  See 
Bui.  135,  La.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta- 
tion for  information  regard- 
ing effectiveness  in  reducing 
borer  damage. 

CALIFORNIA    INSECTARIES,    INC. 

A.  W.  MORRILL,  Ph.  D. 

Entomologist  and  Manager 

•81  Chamber   of  Commerce  Bide.,  LOS  ANGELES,   CALIF. 


so  little  of  our  own  requirements,  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  cane  farmer  to  ask  him  to  reduce  his  acre- 
age in  the  face  of  rising  prices  and  a  prospective  read- 
justment of  the  sugar  situation  in  the  United  States, 
by  which  the  continental  production  could  well  in- 
crease and  thereby  relieve  farm  lands  that  are  now 
being  used  for  surplus  crops,  or  which  would  be 
turned  to  these  surplus  crops  if  the  farmer  was  pro- 
hibited from  growing  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets 
thereon. 

The  readily  apparent  purpose  of  Section  8,  and 
particularly  the  paragraphs  reproduced  above,  is  to 
make  the  anti-trust  laws  inoperative  as  far  as  the 
farm  products  are  concerned.  The  immediate  effect 
would  be  to  control  production,  distribution  and  price. 
In  the  case  of  sugar  this  could  be  done  with  greater 
ease  perhaps  than  any  other  farm  commodity,  but  it 
is  tremendously  important  that,  because  the  agree- 
ment which  may  be  entered  into  must  be  based  upon 
readjustment  of  the  Cuban  and  Filipino  situation  as 
regards  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  whatever  agree- 
ment is  finally  arrived  at  will  be  based  first  and  fore 
most  upon  protection  and  benefit  to  the  farmer  and 
producer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  proper. 

The  following  is  a  rather  complete  summary  of  the 
Farm  Bill: 

"1.  Power  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  increased  prices  to  farmers  in  seven  com- 
modities, wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  rice,  milk 
and  its  products  through  use  of  alternative  plans. 
These  plans  are  the  Smith  cotton  option  plan  for 
paring  down  the  cotton  surplus;  the  land  leasing  plan, 
whereby  farmers  would  agree  to  reduce  their  acreage 
with  the  Government  to  rent  the  land  not  used;  and 
through  benefit  payments  on  allocated  production  of 
the  commodities.  Cost  of  operation  of  the  measure 
is  to  be  supplied  by  taxes  on  processors  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  who  are  to  be  licensed  and  regu- 
lated by  the  Secretary. 

"2.  Federal  refinancing  of  farm  mortgages  at  an 
interest  rate  of  4^  per  cent  through  issuance  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  the  mortgages. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  guarantee  interest  on 
the  bonds  but  not  the  principal. 

"3.  Authority  granted  the  President  to  put  into 
effect  a  broad  program  of  inflation  which  would  allow 
expansion  of  Federal  Reserve  credit  by  as  much  as 
#3,000,000,000;  the  issuance  of  a  like  amount  in 
Treasury  notes;  lowering  of  the  gold  content  in  the 
present  dollar  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent;  and  ac- 
ceptance of  silver  from  foreign  countries  in  payment 
on  war  debts  up  to  #200,000,000  with  silver  to  be 
valued  at  50c  per  ounce." 


Government  Research 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  benefits  that  have  come  to  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  from  the  scientific  work  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agencies  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  have  often  been  reported  in  these 
columns  and  are  a  matter  of  history.  The  interest 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  the  continuance  of 
the  work  and  the  maintenance  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  is  indicated  by  the  following  resolution 
adopted  recently: 

RESOLVED,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  that  we  urgently  request  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Budget  not  to  take  any  retrench- 
ment steps  that  will  jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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■esearch  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
:ulture  through  the  elimination  of  personnel  or  a  too 
levere  reduction  of  salaries,  or  through  the  elimination 
>f  appropriations  for  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  State, 
experiment  Stations  or  Extension  Work.  As  only  fifteen 
>er  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Jepartment  of  Agriculture  are  used  for  such  work,  we 
lelieve  that  necessary  economies  in  the  Department  can 
le  better  and  more  properly  effected  in  other  directions 
hat  do  not  bear  so  greatly  and  intimately  on  the  wel- 
are  of  the  farmer. 

The  above  resolution  was  delivered  to  Secretary 
if  Agriculture  Wallace  and  we  are  very  much  pleased 
o  report  that  the  Secretary  is  in  accord  with  the 
riews  of  the  League. 

The  Evening  Star  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
adio  addresses  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
em  by  members  of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet,  in  which 
hese  gentlemen  give  their  views  of  the  relative  im- 
lortance  of  the  department  over  which  each  presides. 

It  was  a  very  reassuring  address  which  the  Secre- 
ary  of  Agriculture  made.  He  stressed  much  more 
mphatically  than  anyone  expected,  the  value  and 
lecessity  of  the  research  work  being  done  by  the  De- 
>artment  of  Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  great  wave 
►f  economy  in  the  Government  that  has  seemed  to 
nvelop  the  Democratic  Administration,  it  was  ex- 
acted that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  subor- 
linate  his  personal  views  to  the  greater  necessity  of 
:conomy,  that  might  mean  the  severe  curtailing  of  the 
cientific  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
>erhaps  the  elimination  of  several  offices  or  divisions. 

The  Secretary  said: 

"When  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  of  a  nation  to 
ncrease  production  50  per  cent,  while  crop  acreage  is 
ncreasing  only  25  per  cent,  we  know  that  science  has 
>een  at  work.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
he  United  States  during  the  past  30  years.  In  large 
>art  it  is  a  result  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  United 
3tates  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  co-operating 
5tate  institutions. 

"It  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  science  to  work  in 
tgriculture  that  this  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
vas  established  by  act  of  Congress  71  years  ago.  Wash- 
ngton,  Jefferson  and  Franklin  saw  the  need  for  it  even 
>ack  in  their  day.  The  department  was  created  primari- 
y  for  scientific  research,  its  main  job  alw'ays  has  been 
i  research  job,  and  I  hope  research  will  always  remain 
i  principal  duty." 

Later  in  his  address  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
■ecounted  the  major  research  achievements  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  among  them  he  listed 
'the  testing  of  some  promising  new  sugar  cane  seed- 
ings,  crosses  of  American  and  New  Guinea  varieties, 
ind  the  introduction  of  a  new  sugar  beet,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  that  is  resistant  to  the  costly  curly-top  disease  and 
hat  also  greatly  outyields  older  varieties."   He  added: 

"When  our  chemists,  not  long  ago  discovered  an  eco- 
lomical  method  by  which  bagasse,  a  sugar  cane  waste, 
:ould  be  made  into  high-quality  cellulose,  suitable  for 
ayon,  we  patted  ourselves  on  the  back  for  an  achieve- 
nent  of  considerable  importance." 

The  Secretary's  closing  remarks  give  a  clear  pic- 
ure  of  his  personal  views  and  hopes,  from  which  we 
ire  able  to  gather  considerable  encouragement. 

"No,  the  job  of  scientific  research  in  agriculture  is 
lot  over,  nor  will  it  ever  be.  But  today  we  have  a  new 
ob,  a  new  field  for  experimenting — that  of  social  control, 
lesearch  to  increase  productive  efficiency,  to  widen  mar- 
kets, must  continue.  Eliminate  the  less  important  re- 
learch  activities,  in  deference  to  the  need  for  economy; 
ret  rid  of  the  dead  wood  in  our  scientific  organizations 
-but  keep  the  men  of  science  at  the  tasks  which  will 
ilways  need  doing.  And  add  to  the  old  job  the  one  that 
las  been  begun  so  well,  this  new  job  of  developing  the 
nachinery  of  social  control. 

"Can  we,  do  you  suppose,  become  as  efficient  in  our 
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social  experimenting  as  We  have  already  proven  our- 
selves in  scientific  experimenting?  If  this  can  be  done, 
we  can  go  ahead  into  one  triumph  after  another  in  the 
scientific  world.  If  it  is  not  done,  I  fear  for  the  future 
of  our  civilization. 

"The  farm  bill  is  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  such 
social  inventiveness.  In  some  ways  it  is  perhaps,  as 
crude  as  the  first  automobile.  But  I  believe  it  is  pro- 
foundly right  in  purpose,  for  it  attempts  a  reconciliation 
between  science  and  social  justice,  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  made  to  work,  if  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — the  men  who  grow  our  food,  the  men 
who  handle  and  distribute  it,  the  men  and  women  who 
consume  it — the  new  machine  will  work  if  all  these  peo- 
ple are  genuinely  hungry  to  distribute  the  fruits  of 
science  in  a  just  way. 

"For  that  is  our  great  modern  problem.  Having 
conquered  the  fear  of  famine,  with  the  aid  of  science, 
having  been  brought  into  an  age  of  abundance,  we  now 
have  to  learn  how"  to  live  with  abundance.  Sometimes 
I  think  it  requires  stronger  characters,  greater  hearts 
and  keener  minds  to  endure  abundance  than  it  takes  to 
endure  penury.  Certainly  it  requires  a  new  degree  of 
tolerance  among  competing  economic  groups  and  a  will- 
ingness to  subordinate  the  will  of  the  few  to  the  welfare 
of  the  many. 

"Personally,  I  think  the  last  12  years  have  imprinted 
this  lesson  deeply  on  all  of  us.  I  think  we  are  ready  now 
to  reach  out  toward  a  new  order.  I  believe  we  are 
ready  to  attempt  to  plan  our  economic  life  in  return  for 
stability  and  security.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  have 
reached  a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
have  determined  to  become  the  masters  rather  than  the 
victims  of  destiny.  We  are  daring  to  bring  the  economic 
interests  of  men  under  conscious  human  control. 

"We  may  make  mistakes  along  the  way;  we  may  have 
difficulty  in  mastering  all  the  intricacies  of  an  economic 
system  that  is  full  of  puzzling  contradictions;  but  if  we 
operate  our  new  social  machinery  with  the  spirit  of 
social  justice  in  all  our  hearts,  I  believe  that  it  will 
work." 


Bubenzer  Syrup  Test  Field 

By  C.  B.  Gouaux 
The  Bubenzer  Syrup  Test  Field  is  a  sugar  cane 
variety  project,  which  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1931 
with  the  approval  of  the  Contact  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  Louisiana  State 
University  Experiment  Station,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  information  on  sugar  cane  varieties  from  the 
standpoint  of  syrup  production  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  cane  belt.  This  variety  field  is  located  on  the 
plantation  of  H.  K.  Bubenzer,  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Bunkie,  and  is 
in  cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station  at  Baton 
Rouge.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Rapides  parish, 
close  to  the  Rapides-Avoyelles  boundary  line.  The 
soil  type  is  typical  Red  River  sediments,  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  section. 

Varieties  and  Planting. 

The  regular  test  field  varieties  that  are  grown  on 
the  other  Experiment  Station  test  fields  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  cane  belt,  were  used  on  this  field. 
These  varieties  are  as  follows:  P.O.J.  Nos.  36,  36M, 
213  and  234;  Co.  281,  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807. 

The  varieties  were  planted  side  by  side,  three  rows 
each,  the  entire  length  of  a  plantation  field  block 
(from  headland  to  headland),  in  a  single  series.  The 
plots  were  more  or  less  uniform  in  size  (.27  to  .28 
acre). 

All  varieties  except  Co.  290,  were  planted  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  plantation  method,  two  running 
stalks  and  light  lap  and  covered  with  3  to  4  inches 
of  soil.    The  Co.  290  variety  was  planted  in  a  similar 


way,  with  one  running  stalk.  The  cane  was  planted 
on  October  14,  1931.  The  system  of  cane  cultivation 
advocated  by  the  Station  was  used  throughout. 

Syrup  Mill  and  Process. 

The  Bubenzer  syrup  mill  is  a  small-type  mill,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  30  tons  in  24  hours.  The  syrup 
factory  is  equipped  with  steam  boilers,  steam  engine, 
juice  tanks,  clarifiers  with  steam  coils,  and  one  long 
open-type  cooking  pan.  The  clarifiers  are  used  to 
simply  heat  the  juice,  and  remove  some  of  the  im- 
purities without  the  use  of  chemicals,  such  as  lime 
and  sulphur.  The  hot  clarified  juice  goes  to  the 
cooking  pan  by  gravity;  where  it  is  boiled,  skimmed, 
brushed  and  the  syrup  finished  in  a  compartment  in 
the  same  long  pan,  over  direct  fire  of  crude  oil 
burners.  The  syrup  is  then  run  by  gravity  into  a 
syrup  tank,  from  which  it  is  canned  while  hot.  As 
the  syrup  comes  from  the  cooking  pan  into  tank,  it 
is  strained  through  cloth  and  copper  mesh  sieves.  The 
syrup  is  cooked  to  a  33  Baume,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  195  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Seven   Cane   Varieties,   Harvesting  and  Syrup- 
Making. 

The  seven  Syrup  Test  Field  varieties  were  har- 
vested and  milled  November  27-29,  1932.  Each  va- 
riety was  harvested,  hauled,  weighed,  milled  and  the 
juices  from  each  made  into  separate  lots  of  syrup. 
The  syrup  from  each  variety  lot  was  canned  hot,  and 
the  total  yield  of  syrup  for  each  variety  was  obtained. 
The  buds  and  eyes  of  the  seven  varieties  were  killed 
by  the  freezes  of  November  12-13,  and  the  cane  was 
standing  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

Minimum    Temperature    Record    Expressed    in 
Degrees  Fahrenheit. 

November  2-3:  33;  9:  32;  12:  26;  13:  23;  17:  28; 
19:  24;  27:  33;  28:  30  and  29:  25. 

Note:  Data  from  Cheneyville  Station  (U.S.D.A. 
Weather  Report.) 

Results. 


Yield  of  Syrup 

Tons 

Variety 

Plot 

Per 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

P.OJ.  36 

.28  Ac. 

22.94 

587.49 

25.60 

P.O.J.  36M.. 

.27  Ac. 

24.60 

664.20 

27.00 

P.O.J.  213... 

.27  Ac. 

22.20 

722.61 

32.55 

P.O.J.  234... 

.28  Ac. 

16.92 

474.94 

28.07 

Co.  281 

.27  Ac. 

23.02 

732.27 

31.81 

Co.  290 

.18  Ac. 

22.65 

986.40 

43.55 

C.  P.  807 

.27  Ac. 

15.96 

625.31 

39.18 

Note:     Syrups  of  the  above  varieties  33  Baume  hot. 

Quality,  Flavor  and  Color  of  Syrups. 

In  comparing  the  syrups  of  the  seven  varieties  from 
the  standpoint  of  quality  and  flavor,  they  were  in 
the  following  order:  (1)  P.O.J.  36M;  (2)  P.O.J. 
36;  (3)  P.O.J.  213;  (4)  Co.  281;  (5)  P.O.J.  234; 
(6)  Co.  290  and  (7)  C.P.  807. 

From  the  color  standpoint,  they  were  as  follows: 
(1)  P.O.J.  213;  (2)  P.O.J.  36M;  (3)  P.O.J.  36;  (4) 
P.O.J.  234;  (5)  C.P.  807;  (6)  Co.  281  and  (7)  Co. 
290. 

In  general,  P.O.J.  36M,  P.O.J.  36  and  P.O.J.  234 
compared  closely  in  color,  while  P.O.J.  213  was  the 
lightest.  The  other  three  varieties,  Co.  281,  Co.  290 
and  C.P.  807,  were  slightly  darker  in  color  than  the 
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our  P.OJ.  canes.     Co.  290  and  C.P.   807  had  the 
)oorest  flavor. 

Summary. 

In  summarizing  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
Bubenzer  Syrup  Test  Field,  it  should  be  taken  into 
onsideration  that  the  data  and  information  obtained, 
epresents  one  season's  work  on  fall  plant  cane  varie- 
ies  on  a  representative  soil  of  the  Red  River  sedi- 
nents  of  the  Bunkie  section. 

The  results  for  the  season  of  1932,  show  that  P.O.J. 
6M  gave  the  highest  syrup  yield  in  gallons  per  ton 
if  cane,  and  the  best  quality  syrup.  P.O.J.  36  corn- 
ered closely  in  quality  with  P.O.J.  36M. 

P.O.J.  213  produced  the  lightest  colored  syrup, 
vith  fine  flavor,  and  highest  yield  in  gallons  per 
ere,  of  the  P.O.J,  canes. 

P.O.J.  234  gave  the  lowest  syrup  yield  in  gallons 
>er  ton  and  per  acre,  of  the  P.O.J,  canes. 

Co.  281,  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  produced  darker 
yrups  than  the  four  P.O.J,  canes.  Co.  281  seems 
o  be  the  most  desirable  of  these  three  canes  for  syrup 
mrposes. 

C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  syrups  were  the  poorest  from 
he  standpoint  of  flavor. 

Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  showed  a  higher  syrup  man- 
lfacturing  cost  than  the  four  P.O.J,  varieties  and 
he  Co.  281  variety. 
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Dr.  Dodson  Announces  a  Field  Day 

On  Tuesday,  May  16th,  there  will  be  a  Field 
Day  at  the  Iberia  Livestock  Experiment  Farm 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Jeanerette,  La.  This  unit  has  been 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Dodson  for 
the  past  several  years,  and  Dr.  Dodson,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  farm  experimental  work 
in  Louisiana,  has  been  able  to  carry  forward 
at  the  Iberia  Livestock  Experiment  Farm  a 
great  many  practical  ideas  based  on  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  livestock  as  an  adjunct  to 
sugar  cane  production  and  on  the  16th  there 
will  be  plenty  on  the  program  at  Jeanerette 
to  handsomely  reward  all  who  attend.  Our 
cane  growers  are  particularly  urged  to  be  on 
hand. 
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Comparison  of  Windrow ing  Qualities  of  Co.  2,81  and 

Other  Varieties  of  Sugar  Cane 

By  R.   T.  Balch,  Carbohydrate  Division,  Bureau   of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  J.  I.  Lauritzen,  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,   Bureau   of    Plant    Industry,    U.    S.    Department    of  Agriculture 


To  insure  against  heavy  losses  due  to  freezing,  the 
planters  of  Louisiana  often  consider  it  advisable  to 
windrow  a  portion  of  their  crop.  It'was  not  long  after 
the  introduction  of  the  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane 
that  many  of  these,  particularly  the  P.O.J.  36,  36-M, 
213  and  234  varieties,  were  found  less  suitable  for 
windrowing  than  the  old  variety,  such  as  D-74,  be- 
cause of  comparatively  more  rapid  deterioration.  Co. 
281,  however,  was  observed  to  be  the  exception  and 
its  value  as  a  cane  which  is  very  suitable  for  wind- 
rowing  is  rapidly  being  appreciated. 

This  observation  regarding  Co.  281  was  noted  by 
Mr.  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  early  tests  in  Louisiana  at  the  Field  Sta- 
tion at  Houma,  Louisiana.  The  results  of  limited  ex- 
periments were  published  in  1931*  in  which  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  Co.  281  and  a  number  of  the  above 
mentioned  P.O.J,  varieties  were  compared. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  this  cane  for 
windrowing  purposes,  further  tests  have  been  made 
during  the  past  three  seasons  at  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant 
Field  Station.  The  last  two  seasons'  work  has  been 
conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Carbohydrates  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

In  1930,  a  single  experiment,  involving  the  wind- 
rowing  of  plant  vs.  stubble  of  Co.  281  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  Arceneaux.  The  cane  in  this  test  was 
windrowed  on  November  21.  In  1931,  two  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  the  writers  in  which  wind- 
rowing  of  Co.  281  was  compared  with  P.O.J.  36-M. 
In  Experiment  A,  the  cane  was  windrowed  on  No- 
vember 20  and  in  Experiment  B,  on  November  30. 
In  these  tests  the  cane  had  not  been  exposed  to 
freezing   temperatures    previous    to    windrowing.      In 


1932  three  tests  were  made,  the  first  involving  P.O.J. 
36-M,  D-74  and  Co.  281,  and  the  other  two  only 
P.O.J.  36-M  and  Co.  281.  The  cane  windrowed  in 
the  first  test  (A)  during  this  past  season  (1932)  was 
cut  before  the  freeze  (27°  F.)  of  November  12-13, 
which  resulted  in  injuring  or  killing  a  large  number 
of  the  terminal  buds  and  a  few  of  the  lateral  buds. 
In  the  second  test  (B),  the  cane  was  windrowed  after 
this  freeze,  namely,  on  November  14,  and  in  the  last 
test,  the  cane  was  windrowed  on  December  19,  two 
days  after  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  season, 
24.5°  F.,  which  was  sufficiently  low  to  kill  the  ter- 
minal buds  and  about  90  percent  of  the  lateral  buds. 
In  every  case,  when  possible,  a  plot  adjacent  to  the 
windrowed  cane  was  left  standing,  from  which  sam- 
ples were  cut  and  analyzed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
samples  taken  from  the  windrowed  cane. 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  errors  due  to  varia- 
tion in  the  composition  of  the  cane,  extreme  care  was 
taken  with  the  sampling.  Each  analysis  reported 
represents  the  average  of  5  or  6  replicated  30-  to 
40-stalk  samples.  The  juice,  expressed  from  the 
cane  by  means  of  a  motor-driven,  three-roller  mill, 
set  to  give  about  60  percent  juice  extraction,  was  ana- 
lyzed for  brix,  apparent  sucrose,  apparent  purity,  and, 
in  many  cases,  also  the  pH  acidity,  true  dry  sub- 
stance, true  sucrose,  reducing  sugars  (expressed  as 
invert  sugar),  ash  and  (by  difference)  organic  non- 
sugars. 

In  the  experiments  conducted  in  1930  and  1931 
and  the  first  experiment  in  1932  (see  (A)  curves, 
Fig.  I),  as  already  noted,  the  cane  had  not  been  ex- 
posed to  freezing  temperatures  previous  to  windrow- 
ing; in  these  cases  the  normal  changes  which  were 
expected  to  occur  in  sound  cane  after  windrowing 
took  place.  In  the  second  experiment  conducted  in 
1932  (see  1932  (B)  curve,  Fig.  I),  in  which  the  cane 
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was  windrowed  after  a  freezing  temperature  of  27° 
F.,  there  was  still  no  evidence  of  any  other  types  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  composition  of  the  juice. 
That  is,  in  spite  of  the  killing  of  many  of  the  buds, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  deterioration  due  to  the 
action  of  microorganisms  which  might  be  expected  to 
take  place  in  cane  damaged  by  freezing.  Cane  which 
was  windrowed  after  the  more  severe  freeze  (24.5° 
F.),  still  showed  normal  deterioration  for  a  period  of 
19  days,  when  the  experiment  was  terminated.  This 
test  should  not  be  considered  conclusive,  however,  as 
other  samples  taken  at  this  time  for  other  experi- 
ments quickly  showed  deterioration  due  to  micro- 
organisms. It  might  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to 
know  that  cane  left  standing  after  being  subjected  to 
temperatures  as  low  as  27°  seemed  to  improve  in 
quality  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sugar  manufac- 
turer, judged  by  an  increase  in  purity  which,  how- 
ever, decreased  after  the  more  severe  freeze  of 
24.5°  F. 

From  the  accompanying  graphs  (Figures  1  and  2), 
which  cover  only  partially  the  data  accumulated  in 
these  tests,  but  which  bring  out  the  salient  facts,  it 
may  also  be  noted  that  the  principal  change  which 
occurs  in  windrowed  cane,  regardless  of  the  variety, 


is  a  loss  in  purity  with  an  accompanying  increase  in 
reducing  sugars.  During  the  first  part  of  long  wind- 
rowing  periods,  the  Brix  and  dry  substance  content 
of  the  juice  generally  and  quite  rapidly  increased 
somewhat  due  to  evaporation  of  water  from  the  cane, 
but  later  decreased,  probably  due  to  the  loss  of  sugars 
for  respiration  purposes,  which  more  than  compen- 
sated for  any  low  and  continued  evaporation  of 
water.  There  were  no  pronounced  changes  in  the  pH 
or  acidity  of  the  juices,  indicating  little,  if  any,  activ- 
ity by  microorganisms.  Deterioration  due  to  this 
cause  is  generally  characterized  by  an  increase  of 
acidity  at  the  expense  of  sugars.  The  ash,  based  upon 
dry  substance,  remained  constant  within  experimental 
errors  of  the  determination,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  tendency  toward 
an  increase  of  organic  non-sugars  over  long  periods 
in  the  windrow. 

In  contrast  to  P.O.J.  36-M  ,which  generally  dete- 
riorates very  rapidly  in  the  windrow,  Co.  281  shows 
very  little  loss  of  sucrose  or  drop  in  purity  and  pos- 
sesses keeping  qualities,  when  windrowed  in  a  viable 
condition,  comparing  favorably  with,  if  not  equaling, 
those  of  the  old  varieties,  such  as  D-74,  which  was 
formerly  grown  on  an  extensive   scale  in  Louisiana. 
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Figr.    1 — Legend 

1930—        Cane  windrowed  Nov.  21 

1931— (A) Cane    windrowed  Nov.  20 

1931— (B) Cane    windrowed  Nov.  30 

1932— (A) Cane    windrowed  Nov.  12 

1932— (B) Cane   Windrowed  Nov.  14 

Different  lots  of  the  same  variety  of  cane  exhibit  a 
variation  in  the  rate  of  deterioration.  The  cause  of 
this  variation  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  matur- 
ity of  the  cane,  whether  it  has  to  do  with  the  sucrose 
content  and  percent  of  purity  or  some  other  phase  of 
sugar  cane  physiology,  is  believed  to  be  an  important 
factor  affecting  the  rate  of  deterioration.  The  re- 
sults from  these  tests  show  that  Co.  281  is  superior 
to  P.O.J.  36-M  and  keeps  very  well  in  windrow,  and, 
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from  other  tests  which  have  been  made  by  the  writers, 
it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  Co.  281  shows  less 
deterioration  after  cutting,  indicated  by  reduction  in 
purity,  than  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  sugar  cane 
now  commercially  grown  in  Louisiana,  when  stored 
under  any  similar  set  of  conditions.  These  tests  sub- 
stantiate the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Arceneaux, 
and,  it  is   believed,   the   view  held   by   many  of  the 
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planters,  who  have  had  experience  with  this  variety, 
that  Co.  281  is  by  far  the  best  cane  now  available 
for  windrowing  under  Louisiana  conditions. 


Borer  Control  Work  in  St.  Mary 
Parish 

By  P.  J.  DeGravelles,  County  Agent 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Entomology  of  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity the  trichogramma  minutum  control  measure 
for  the  sugar  cane  borer  was  adopted  as  one  of  the 
main  sugar  cane  extension  projects  in  St.  Mary  Par- 
ish during  the  season  of  1932.  In  order  to  reach  as 
many  planters  as  possible,  meetings  were  held  in  the 
various  cane  growing  communities  and  different  meas- 
ures of  borer  control  were  recommended  and  definite 
arrangements  made  for  purchase  of  parasites  which 
were  to  be  used  by  seventeen  planters.  One  million 
five  hundred  thousand  parasites  were  bought. 

In  carrying  out  the  trichogramma  control  work7 
great  care  was  exercised  in  following  out  instructions 
of  the  L.  S.  U.  Experiment  Station  Department  of 
Entomology,  with  reference  to  releasing  parasites  at 
the  proper  time.  This  required  frequent  inspections 
of  fields  of  cane  and  corn.  When  three  batches  or 
more  of  borer  eggs  per  hour  are  found  it  is  the  time 
to  make  parasite  releases. 

Trichogramma  minutum  parasites  were  purchased 
from  A.  W.  Morrill  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
were  shipped  by  air  mail.  All  parasites  arrived  in 
good  condition  packed  in  large  capsules  or  paper 
cups.  On  reaching  destination  the  containers  were 
examined  and  placed  in  refrigerator  subject  to  being 
used  at  the  proper  time  which  was  generally  within 
a  period  of  five  days. 

Extreme  care  was  taken  in  bringing  parasites  to  the 
field,  same  being  packed  in  ice  cream  freezer,  cracked 
ice  used  without  salt.  The  parasite  releases  were 
made  in  both  cane  and  corn  using  at  the  rate  of  six 
thousand  per  acre  on  alternate  acres.  In  making  the 
releases,  the  corner  of  container  was  opened  and  para- 
sites allowed  to  escape  while  the  person  releasing 
walked  through  the  upper  and  lower  cross  drains  of 
the  plantation  blocks. 

This  method  of  borer  control  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory and  profitable  to  the  seventeen  cane  growers 
who  used  it  during  the  1932  season.  The  first  re- 
leases were  made  in  July  and  the  beneficial  results 
were  so  apparent  three  weeks  after  that  a  number 
of  the  cooperating  planters  booked  new  orders  of 
parasites  for  the  next  release  which  was  made  during 
early  August. 

During  the  present  season  a  large  number  of  field 
inspections  for  cane  borer  infestations  were  made,  in 
the  various  cane  growing  sections  of  St.  Mary  Parish. 
The  cool  spell  which  occurred  February  8th  and  9th 
of  the  present  year  killed  out  large  numbers  of  cane 
borers  and  retarded  their  activities  to  a  considerable 
extent.  At  the  present  time  recent  field  observations 
indicate  that  in  corn  and  the  most  advanced  varieties 
of  cane,  Co.  290,  C.P.  807  and  Co.  281,  there  are 
some  extremely  heavy  infestations  of  cane  borers 
which  are  now  in  the  commonly  known  fourth  and 
fifth  larvae  stages  and  in  all  probability  adults  of  an- 
other generation  will  appear  in  about  ten  to  fourteen 
days. 

In  such  heavily  infested  areas  which  are  generally 
limited  to  small   fields   it  will   prove   quite  profitable 
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and  inexpensive  to  rogue  out  dead  hearts.  In  per- 
forming this  work  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  dead  cane 
well  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  small,  sharp 
knife  or  a  home-made  V-shape  knife  on  long  handle. 
It  is  also  well  to  cut  stalks  open  and  determine  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  larvae  or  pupae  are  being  de- 
stroyed. In  addition  the  dead  stalks  should  be  col- 
lected in  sacks  as  they  are  cut  out  and  thoroughly 
burned.  This  method  should  be  used  only  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  and  has  been  used  in  this 
parish  by  some  of  our  planters  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons. The  rogueing  method  helps  to  reduce  borer 
population  but  cannot  replace  the  trichogramma  con- 
trol method. 

This  season  twenty-one  farmers  have  placed  ad- 
vanced orders  for  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand parasites.  These  to  be  released  in  July  on  the 
second  generation  of  borers.  A  small  amount  will  be 
released  in  June  to  combat  the  first  generation. 


Farm  Credit  Administration 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  now  being  set 
up  in  Washington  to  handle  all  loans  made  by  farmers 
from  the  United  States  Government.  Previously  a 
farmer  had  to  borrow  money  on  his  land  from  the 
Federal  Land  Bank.  Then  he  borrowed  from  the  In- 
termediate Credit  Bank  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
crop,  if  he  was  eligible  for  such  a  loan.  If  not  able 
to  secure  seed,  the  farmer  could  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  For  the  purpose  of  marketing 
his  crop,  the  farmer  was  expected  to  apply  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  if  properly  organized.  Then 
the  Regional  Credit  Corporation  was  established  for 
the  farmer  to  borrow  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  In  each  case,  the  farmer  had  to  con- 
tact different  people,  often  in  different  localities.  At 
last,  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  all  of  the  above 
government  agencies  under  one  head,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  establish  branches  throughout  the  country 
to  which  the  farmer  may  go  and  get  any  kind  of  loan 
he  happens  to  need.  The  idea  is  that  under  one  roof 
there  will  be  Government  officials  authorized  to  con- 
sider any  proposition  of  federal  help  that  a  farmer 
may  present. 

There  has  just  been  introduced  in  Congress  a  Bill 
(H.  R.  5790)  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Under  its  provisions  the  Governor 
receives  the  authority  for  the  plan  by  which  he  pro- 
poses to  carry  into  effect  the  consolidation  of  farm 
relief  bureau. 

There  is  to  be  in  each  of  the  twelve  Federal  Land 
Bank  Districts,  a  Production  Credit  Corporation  and 
a  Bank  for  Cooperatives.  Each  Production  Credit 
Corporation  is  to  have  an  initial  capital  stock  of 
$7,500,000.00,  which  shall  be  subscribed  by  the 
United  States.  In  turn  the  Production  Credit  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  invest  its  funds  in  stock  of 
Production  Credit  Associations. 

The  Production  Credit  Associations  may  be  organ- 
ized by  ten  or  more  farmers  desiring  to  borrow 
money.  Its  capital  stock  will  be  provided  by  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation  (Class  A),  and  stock 
which  may  be  purchased  only  by  farmer  borrowers 
from  the  association  (Class  B). 

The  Governor  is  authorized  to  establish   a  Central 
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Bank  for  Cooperatives,  with  its  principal  office  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  regional  Bank  of  Co- 
operatives shall  have  as  its  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  who  shall  serve 
cx-officio. 

The  Bill  grants  to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  almost  plenary  power  in  de- 
termining the  details  of  organization  and  operation, 
hence  we  will  have  to  await  the  announcement  of 
rules  and  regulations  by  the  Governor,  after  this 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  has  been  passed,  before  we 
know  how  the  plan  is  to  work  out. 

The  Bill  does  provide  a  change  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  which  will  permit  loans  for  "the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  by  purchase  or  lease,  or  re- 
financing the  cost  of  such  construction  or  acquisition, 
of  physical  marketing  facilities  for  preparing,  han- 
dling, storing,  processing,  or  merchandizing  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  their  food  products." 

The  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  pressed 
for  action  at  this  Session  of  Congress  as  an  Adminis- 
tration measure. 


Sugarcane  Borer  Status  and 
Development 

First  Generation  Beginning  May,  1933 

By    W.    E.    Hinds,    Entomologist,    Louisiana    Experi- 
ment Station 

The  beginning  of  the  second  generation  of  borers 
is  determined  most  easily  by  watching  for  the  occur- 
rence of  pupae  and  empty  pupal  skins  of  the  first 
generation.  The  most  advanced  development  of  the 
borer  is  found  invariably  in  the  earliest  maturing 
corn,  either  in  fields  or,  more  frequently,  in  gardens. 
The  best  drained  soils  are  usually  at  the  front,  and 
are  planted  earliest.  Therefore,  the  very  beginning 
of  the  second  generation  may  usually  be  found  quite 
definitely  localized.  The  egg  laying  of  moths  from 
over-wintered  larvae  (which  we  class  as  the  last  fall, 
and  hibernating  generation)  extends  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks.  The  peak  of  this  first  spring  genera- 
tion does  not  occur  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  first  emergence  of  adults  occurs.  Therefore  by 
watching  closely  for  the  first  emergence  of  first 
generation  adults,  we  may  know  rather  definitely 
when  to  expect  the  peak  of  their  emergence  and  the 
peak  also  of  their  egg  laying  for  the  second  generation. 

In  this  search  we  examine  mainly  the  earliest  ma- 
turing corn  in  any  locality.  The  leaves  are  watched 
for  leaf  perforation  signs  and  these  are  confirmed 
by  watching  also  for  the  excrement  signs  occurring 
in  the  leaf  axils  along  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk. 
The  general  type  of  examinations  made,  and  the  rec- 
ords gotten,  are  shown  clearly  in  the  table  below. 
In  this  we  present  the  records  which  we  have  gotten 
recently  and  which  are  particularly  significant  for 
the  cane  growers.  Localities  are  given  as  definitely 
as  is  practicable  so  that  planters  may  see  how  the  in- 
festation is  distributed  and  what  is  occurring  probably 
in  their  own  fields. 

_  A  few  general  summary  statements  concerning  the 
figures  shown  in  the  table  may  help  to  make  the  situ- 
ation more  clear. 

(Continued    on    next    page) 
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CANE  BORER  STATUS: 
(In  making  egg  collections,  1 

FIRST  GENERATION,  MAY  1933 
man-hour  is  the  unit  used  in  each  plat) 

Date 

Locality 
Plantation 

Crop 

Corn  Stalks 

Borer  Stages 

Borer  Eggs 

May 
1933 

Row 
Ft. 

Exam. 
No. 

Bored 

No. 

Cut 
No. 

3 

Larval 
4 

5 

Pupae 

Skins 

Fresh 
No. 

Hatched 
No. 

Total 
No. 

+Trix. 
No. 

18 

B.  R.  Station 

Plaq.  Island..   

Corn 
Cane 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Cane 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Canna 
Cane 
Corn 
Cane 
Cane 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 

Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 
Corn 

21 

0 

17 

28 

8 

0 

19 

28 

28 

"     0 

20 

Plaq.  Island 

23 

20 

2 

6 
3 
1 

1 
3 

6 

10 

1 

6 

17 

0 
3 
1 

22 

Mathews:  Ga.  PI 

Shadyside  (Near)     . . . 
Sterling 

1140 
2400 

750 
800 

20 
2 

22 

22 

28 
32 

40 

18 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12 

126 

80 

47 

0 

122 

58 

0 

344 

10 

19 

28 

51 

40 

28 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

12 

126 

92 

50 

0 

122 

58 

0 

344 

35 

0 

22 

Oxford     

0 

22 

Horse  Head.         

0 

22 

Maryland 

20 

3 

5 

33 

38 

0 

10 

22 

Maryland..  

0 

22 

Centerville.  _     

22 

Verdunville 

(very  fe 
(Very  fe 
(Leaf  pe 
3600 

120 
•800 

150 

600 

312 

800 

350 
(Nearly 

700 
327 
340 
308 
700 
1600 
262 

w  signs  o 
w  signs  o 
rforation 
2100 

116 

480 
58 

312 

200 

360 

198 
every  sta 

580 
118 

300 
150 
500 
500 
170 

f  borers) 
f  borers) 
s  numero 

26 

68 

29 

14 

43 

57 

11 

154 

Ik  bored; 

21 
75 
72 
24 

2 

1 
21 

us) 
11 
21 
12 

9 
12 
13 

5 

11 

60%  stu 

12 

7 

13 
13 
18 

2 

1 
12 

5 

5 
nd  here) 

5 

6 

7 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
nted) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
(All  stag 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 
o 

1 
1 
4 
0 
4 
4 
0 
3 

6 
2 
4 
0 
6 
es  eaten 
1 
2 
3 
3 

0 
2 
3 

13 
29 
18 

4 

4 
23 

2 
33 

31 
16 
39 
18 
17 
by  ants) 

0 
15 

4 

9 

8 
8 
5 

4 

30 
15 
22 
25 
24 

3 
25 

28 
4 
27 
15 
13 

0 
2 
4 
5 

5 
3 
5 

0 
6 
0 
6 
8 

10 
1 

13 

5 
0 
3 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

22 

Justine..  

22 

Midway.  

23 

Justine    . 

23 

23 

Midway  Cabins 

Alice  C 

17 
0 

23 

Franklin 

0 

23 

MoCardle'a 

12 

23 

Baldwin      

3 

23 

Lynwood .. 

23 

Hope  (1) 

6 

23 

Hope  (2)           

23 

Jeanerette .. 

0 

23 

Dr.  Courts.     

0 

23 

24 

Albania 

Erath 

0 

24 

Youngsville 

24 

24 

St.  Martinsville     

Thibodaux 

24 

24 

Belle  Rose 

100 
(No  sign 

60 
of  borer 

3 
work  fou 

0 

0 

24 

Labadieville. .   ..  ._ 

25 

Plaq.  Island 

25 

Plaq.  Village 

25 

Plaq.  Village  (2) 
Totals 

14609 

7692 

643 

286 

22 

75 

376 

328 

59 

963 

119 

1149 

42 

The  average  stand  of  early  corn  is  approximately 
1  stalk  per  2  row-feet,  or  about  3600  stalks  per  acre. 

Among  the  7692  corn  stalks  examined,  643  (near- 
ly 8.4%)  were  infested  by  borers.  Among  the  286 
stalks  cut  up  to  find  the  borer  stages  therein,  we 
found  a  total  of  860  stages,  or  3  stages  per  stalk. 

Of  these  860  stages,  59  had  already  emerged  as 
adults  of  the  first  generation.  These  represented 
about  7%  of  the  stages  found.  Where  first  generation 
adults  are  as  common  as  this,  or  more  so,  we  usually 
find  that  there  are  borer  eggs  enough  from  that  time 
on  to  support  the  breeding  of  Trichogramma  if  they 
occur,  or  are  colonized  in  that  area  soon  thereafter. 

Some  38%  of  the  stages  were  present  as  pupae 
and  these  would  become  adult  moths  within  the  next 
week  or  ten  days. 

Fifth  stage  larvae  represented  about  44%  of  the 
stages  in  these  stalks  and  these  may  be  expected  to 
become  adult  by  about  June  10th. 

From  present  data  we  are  led  to  expect  the  peak  of 
the  first  generation  emergence  as  adults  at  about 
June  10  to  20.  The  abundance  of  stages  found  thus 
far  would  indicate  the  probability  of  a  fairly  abun- 
dant infestation  developing  after  the  middle  of  June. 

Trichogramma  colonization,  as  described  in  La. 
Bulletin  No.  235,  is  most  effective  and  beneficial  if 
started  as  soon  as  there  are  enough  borer  eggs  in  the 
field  of  corn  or  cane  to  support  their  development. 
Planters  who  intend  to  try  this  method  of  borer  con- 
trol this  season  should  lose  no  time  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  their  parasite  supply. 


Some  Data  From  Iberia  Parish 

New  Iberia,  La.,  May  20,  1933. 
Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

I  receive  the  Sugar  Bulletin  regularly  and  note 
its  contents  with  interest.  I  feel  you  are  doing  a 
valuable  piece  of  work  for  the  advancement  of  the 
sugar  cane  industry  of  Louisiana  by  presenting  the 
latest  authentic  information  pertaining  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  economical  production  of  sugar  cane  at 
timely  intervals. 

If  you  will  give  me  a  little  space  in  your  valuable 
Bulletin,  I  would  like  to  discuss,  briefly,  the  educa- 
tional work  that  is  being  done  in  Iberia  Parish. 

During  the  season  of  1932,  the  County  Agent  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux,  cane  specialist,  cooperating  with 
some  of  the  leading  sugar  planters  of  the  parish,  con- 
ducted cultural  method  demonstrations  in  several 
plots  of  cane  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  production  by  cultivating  according  to 
the  Experiment  Station  recommendations,  that  is, 
early  deep  plowing  followed  by  shallow  cultivation, 
and  early  lay  by.  These  demonstrations  were  so 
successful  that  the  planters  conducting  them  have 
adopted  this  system  of  cultivation  for  their  entire  cane 
acreage  this  year. 

The  outstanding  demonstrator  in  this  group  for 
1932  was  Mr.  Wade  Gajan  of  New  Iberia  who  cul- 
tivated one  acre  of  P.O.J.  234  stubble  according  to 
the  Experiment  Station  method,  cultivating  one  acre 
of  the  same  variety  as  a  check  plot  according  to  the 
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old  Louisiana  method  and  the  results  obtained  were  Assuring  you  that  I  will  appreciate  your  publishing 

as  follows:  this  letter  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin,  I  am 

Yield  per  acre  on  demonstration 18  tons  Very  truly  yours, 

Yield  per  acre  on  check  plot 171/2  tons  W.  E.  Williams, 

Increase  yield  per  acre  on  demonstration ^  ton  County  Agent  of  Iberia  Parish. 

Sucrose  tests  with  cane  from  both  plots  were  made  

Thursday,  October  27th,   1932,  and  the  following  re-  Alcohol   111    MotOf    Flicl 

suits   were   shown:  

Brix     Sucrose     Purity  Baton   RoUge,   La.,   May    18,   1933. 

Demonstration    plot 16:92     13:78         81:44  Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

Check  plot 16:76     13:70         81:14  I   have  had   so   many  inquiries   relative   to    my   article 

rp,                          r           ,    if  .               j *«_*:«„  „„„-  published  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin   on  "Some  Effects  of  the 

The  increase  of  one-half  ton  on  demonstration  over  ^uu  ,  _,  ,.  M  ,  ..  „..  .  »«■„+„«  tt.„q1  tt™„  +v»q 
.  ,  ,  ,...,  Compulsory  Blending-  of  Alcohol  in  Motor  Fuel  Upon  tne 
check  plot  may  not  seem  to  be  a  great  ditterence;  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,"  particularly  as  regards  the 
however,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  bills  that  have  so  far  been  introduced  in  Congress  for 
that  by  using  a  Moline  and  disc-cultivator  in  the  this  purpose,  that  I  wish  to  briefly  explain  to  your  read- 
last  three  cultivations  of  the  cane  on  the  demonstra-  ers  the  scope  of  these  bills  up  to  the  present  time, 
tion  plot,  while  he  used  plows  on  the  check  plot,  Mr.  ■_  Your  representative  in  Washington  Mr.  O.J.  Bourg 
„.r',  ii.it  i  -lr-r  has  very  kindly  sent  me  copies  of  all  these  bills,  and  I 
Gajan   reduced  his   labor   cost  by_  approximately   fif-  shall  briefly  summarize  them  as  follows: 

teen  per  cent  and  produced  cane  with  a  slightly  higher  S.    162,   by    Mr.    McNary,    March   9th,   1933. 

sucrose   content.     Both   plots   of  cane  were   fertilized  Imposing  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  gallon  on  all  motor  fuel 

with    two    hundred    pounds    of    nitrogenous    fertilizer  imported  unless  it  shall  contain  10%  by  volume  of  alcohol 

Der  acre  made  from  agricultural   products.    The   requirements   for 

"              *  the  percentage  of  alcohol  to  be  used,  begins  with  2%  and 

Using  this  1932  data,  as  a  basis,  the  County  Agent  to  be  increased  after  the  first  four  months,  1%   per  an- 

interested  several  large  cane  growers  to  conduct  cul-  num  until  the  maximum  of  10%  is  reached. 

tural  method  demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  the  H.  R.  112,  Mr.  Buckbee,  March  9th,  1933. 

County  Agent  this  year.     Among  the  larger  growers  House  Bill  Corresj^nding  t0 ^L^IL  Senate  BllL 

f    T,      •     5      •  i         /                       i    6^-         j              f    *■  H.   R.   1571,   Mr.   Dobbins,    March   9th,   1933. 

of  Iberia  parish  who  are  conducting   demonstrations  Requiring  the  use  of  10%  by  volume  of  alcohol  made 

this  year  are:     Sealy  &  Scharff,  Morbihan,  La.;  Mr.  from  agricultural  products,  in  motor  fuel,  and  a  tax  of 

Leori  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La.;  Mr.  Robert  Landry,  five  cents  per  gallon  on  all  fuel  in  which  such  an  amount 

Jeanerette,  La.;  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  Jeanerette,  La.;  of  alcohol  is  not  used, 

and  Mr.  Wade  Gajan,  New  Iberia,  La.  H-  R-  1572,  Mr.  Dobbins,  March  9th    1933. 

,,       r         /                     •     i          j       ■           j-  To  amend  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  whereby  an  excise 

Naturally,  for  the  economical   production  of  sugar  tax  is  imposed  upon  gasoline,  by  striking  out  the  period 

cane,  in  most  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  fertilize  stubble  at  the  end  of  section  617  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

cane,  and  according  to  Experiment  Station  recommen-  comma  and   the  following  "except  when  the  same  con- 

dations,  soil  showing  an  acid  reaction  should  be  fer-  tains  10%   ^  vo^^  or  more  of  alcohol  manufactured 

»t     j      vu             *     p  i  u      •                 ii    l-        u          a.t  from   domestic   agricultural   products, 

t.hzed  with  a  material  having  an  alkaline  base,  there-  H    R-  4216>  Mr   Christiansen,  March  27th,  1933. 

tore,  the  Agent  and  Mr.  Gouaux  made  acidity  tests  The  taxing  of  gasoline  by  5  cents  a  gallon,  unless  it 

of  soils  in  every  section  of  the  parish  in  order  to  be  in  shall  contain  10%  by  volume  or  more  of  alcohol  made 

a  position  to  consult  more  intelligently  with  the  cane  from  agricultural  products, 

growers    regarding    the    proper    fertilization    of    their  H.R    4215,  Mr.  Dirksen,  March  27th    1933 

°              j  .°                           i_j                    -ii  A  tax  of   10   cents  a  gallon  on  all   motor  fuel   except 

cane,  and  in  every  case  where  demonstrations  'are  be-  that   which   contains    10%    by   volume    of   alcohol    made 

ing    conducted,    specific    recommendations    as    to    the  from  agricultural  products, 

kind  of  fertilizer  to  use  were  made.     In  conclusion,  I  All  of  these  bills  contain  provisions  also  for  withdraw- 

wish  to  state  that  I  have  based  all  of  my  fertilizer  ing  free  of  tax  alcono1  made  from  agricultural  products, 

„         j     •                ,i  •           ■  i            .1           -j  and  which  is  to  be  used  in  motor  fuel, 

recommendations  m  this  parish  on  the   acid  or  neu-  While    cane    sugar>    or    molasses,    are    not    specifically 

tral  reaction  of  the  soils  as  shown  by  tests  previously  mentioned,  the  fact  that  they  are   agricultural  products, 

made.  qualifies   them   as    potential   sources,   of   course,   for   the 

The   cultivation   of   the   demonstration   plots    so   far  alcohol  that  is  to  be  required,  if  these  bills  become  effec- 

conform  with  the  old  Louisiana  method,  but,  the  re-  *%2£E?£  m*  ST-taUr-t  to  your  readers, 

maining  cultivation  will  be  shallow  and  the  cane  is  to  j  am                         Very  cordially  yours, 

be  laid-by  early.  '    w.  L.  OWEN. 
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INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Only  NATIONAL 
Bank  in  New  Orleans 

Whitney 
National  Bank 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

536  FIFTH  AVE.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


American  Molasses  Co* 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 


WARREN  KEARNY  E.  NEWTON  KEARNY 

Established  1886 

J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

MILL  AND   SUGAR   HOUSE    SUPPLIES 

PAINTS,    OILS,    VARNISHES 

612-526  South  Peters  Street 

NEW  ORLEANS 


O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER   IN   MULES  OF   ALL  CLASSES 

(Service    and    Satisfaction    Guaranteed    is 
My  Slogan) 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 


Phones   MAin   0696-0697 


Established   1871 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and   Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


SPRECKELS  SUGAR  COMPANY 
Honey-Dew 

(Brand) 

Fine  Granulated  Sugar 

2   Pine   Street  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 
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The  Rapid  Multiplication  of  a  Promising  New  Sugar 

Cane  Variety 

By  W.  G.  Taggart  and  E.  C.  Simon,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Desiring  to  build  up  our  available  seed  supply  of 
the  promising  new  variety  C.  P.  28-19  during  the 
summer  of  1932,  we  undertook  to  propagate  it  as  rap- 
idly as  possible. 

The  first  reference  that  we  have  to  show  that  such 
work  has  been  done  in  Louisiana  is  found  in  reprint 
of  Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  5,  published  in  1895  by 
W.  C.  Stubbs.  In  this  bulletin  Stubbs  states,  "In 
transplanting,  each  sucker  was  carefully  removed  from 
its  mother  stalk  and  planted  separately  about  two 
feet  apart." 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the  P.  O.  J.  canes 
into  Louisiana,  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  recommended  the 
transplanting  of  suckers.  Later  Mr.  A.  H.  Rosenfeld 
recommended  that  the  method  of  Dr.  Brandes  be  sup- 
plemented by  planting  young  stalks  through  the  first 
three  weeks  of  July.  Rapid  increases  may  be  secured 
by  following  either  of  these  methods,  but  actual  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  the  process  is  laborious 
and  that  a  great  many  perfectly  sound  eyes  are  cither 
damaged  or  destroyed  when  the  sucker  transplant 
method  is  employed;  and  that  the  practice  of  using 
whole  canes  is  wasteful. 

Knowing  of  the  great  success  met  with  by  Mr. 
D.  L.  Van  Dine,  who  used  the  Mayaguez  single  eye 
method  for  the  rapid  propagation  of  canes  at  the  Bar- 
agua  Station  in  Cuba,  we  decided  to  use  the  method 
as  given  by  Van  Dine,  making  such  modifications  as 
might  be  necessary  due  to  Louisiana  conditions. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  when  a  stool  of  6Ugar 
cane  is  allowed  to  sucker  to  its  fullest  extent  that 
more  shoots  germinate  and  begin  to  grow  than  the 
stool  is  able  to  carry  through  to  maturity.  Due  to 
natural  conditions  such  as  shading,  competition  for 
food,  and  other  factors  connected  with  the  stool,  many 
of  the  shoots  that  germinate  die  out  and  by  harvest 
time   a  considerable   number   have   thus   been   elimi- 


nated. In  gappy  stands  the  mortality  is  lower  due  to 
the  spreading  of  the  stools  into  adjacent  gaps.  A 
careful  consideration  of  these  facts  makes  it  at  once 
evident  that  the  least  amount  of  damage  to  the  stool 
will  result  from  the  removal  of  the  older  shoots  as 
soon  as  they  have  jointed  sufficiently  for  propagation. 
Younger  shoots  that  are  already  growing  will  take  the 
place  of  those  removed.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances many  of  these  younger  shoots  are  killed  out 
by  the  natural  development  and  crowding  in  the  stool. 

Using  the  above  obvious  facts  as  a  basis,  we  al- 
lowed our  seed  plots  to  sucker  freely.  When  the  old- 
est shoots  had  jointed  so  as  to  have  not  less  than  3  or 
4  joints,  they  were  carefully  removed.  An  ordinary 
curved  pruning  knife  was  used  for  this  operation,  and 
was  found  to  work  quite  satisfactorily.  The  older 
shoots  could  easily  be  cut  out  of  the  stool  at  the 
ground  surface  without  injuring  the  remaining  young- 
er ones  which  were  protected  by  the  curvature  of  the 
knife  blade. 

The  stalks  removed  from  the  stools  were  cut  into 
one  eye  pieces  by  severing  the  internodes  in  the  mid- 
dle, no  attempt  being  made  at  this  time  to  remove 
the  adhering  leaf  sheaths.  After  cutting  a  stalk  in  the 
above  manner,  the  adhering  leaf  sheaths  were  trim- 
med away  by  ringing  each  piece  at  the  node  with  a 
sharp  knife  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  shuck  to  be 
pulled  off  without  injuring  the  immature  bud.  When 
the  ringing  is  carefully  done  no  damage  results  to  the 
node  that  would  allow  rots  to  set  in  and  destroy  the 
seed  piece.  Experience  taught  us  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  leaf  sheaths  so  that  the  eyes  would  be  un- 
hampered as  they  germinated  and  started  to  grow. 
The  eyes  are  tender  and  immature,  and  are  in  many 
instances  unable  to  push  their  way  through  these 
sheaths.  This  results  in  a  heavy  loss  of  good  eyes 
that  might  otherwise  germinate. 

After   removing   the   sheaths   from   the   seed   pieces 
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these  were  allowed  to  dry.  The  ends  were  then  dipped 
into  hot  paraffin,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  the  eyes 
come  in  contact  with  the  paraffin.  The  pieces  of  top 
remaining  after  cutting  off  all  available  joints  were 
paraffined  on  their  cut  ends  and  severely  topped  back. 
Again  by  experience  we  found  out  that  were  the  op- 
eration of  paraffining  not  properly  performed  our  re- 
sults would  be  poor.  Plantings  of  seed  pieces  whose 
ends  had  not  been  paraffined  germinated  very  poorly, 
and  those  where  the  ends  were  damp  at  the  time  the 
paraffin  was  applied,  in  some  cases  lost  their  paraffin 
caps,  and  eyes  that  did  germinate  on  such  pieces  in 
many  cases  later  died.  This  was  found  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  rots  readily  entered  the  soft  immature 
pieces  through  the  cut  ends,  rapidly  spread  back  to  the 
nodal  region,  and  killed  the  young  plants  before  they 
had  established  themselves  in  the  soil. 

After  allowing  the  paraffin  to  set  thoroughly  on  the 
treated  seed  pieces,  these  were  placed  in  pails  of  wa- 
ter to  keep  them  from  drying  out  too  rapidly.  Damp 
moss  or  sacks  would  answer  the  same  purpose  and 
probably  be  better.  Here  again  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  place  the  pieces  in  water  until  the  paraffin  has 
adhered  well  to  the  ends,  otherwise  it  may  loosen 
and  fall  off,  and  the  seed  pieces,  as  mentioned  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  may  rot. 

Land  to  be  used  for  planting  purposes  was   care- 


fully  prepared   and   pulverized   into   the   condition   of 
a  well  worked  garden. 

By  trial  of  different  methods  of  planting  we  found 
that  the  best  results  were  secured  by  placing  the  seed 
pieces  in  the  soil  at  a  45  degree  angle,  the  eye  on  top 
of  the  seed  piece,  pointing  upwards.  This  method 
gave  us  far  better  results  than  flat  planting.  Bearing 
this  point  in  mind,  we  worked  out  the  following  meth- 
od of  planting  which  was  very  satisfactory  and  quite 
rapid.  In  this  method  two  men  were  employed;  the 
first  to  open  the  ground;  the  second  to  plant  the  seed 
pieces  and  press  the  soil  over  them.  A  heavy  hoe 
was  used  to  open  the  row.  This  was  dug  into  the 
loose  soil  at  approximately  a  45  degree  angle,  then 
pulled  backwards  by  the  first  man  who  worked  at  all 
times  walking  backwards.  A  small  opening  was  left 
in  the  soil  by  this  operation.  Into  this  hole  the  second 
man  carefully  placed  the  seed  piece,  with  the  eye  on 
top  pointing  upwards.  After  planting,  the  first  man 
removed  his  hoe,  stepped  backwards  a  pace,  and  then 
opened  another  hole  about  12  inches  from  the  first. 
The  second  man  pressed  loose  dirt  over  the  planted 
piece  with  his  foot.  Tops  were  inserted  into  the  soil 
at  a  45  degree  angle.  After  planting,  each  row  was 
carefully  watered,  and  a  small  amount  of  grass  hay 
scattered  over  it.  The  covering  prevented  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  and  kept  it 
from  crusting.  Conditions  were  thus  left  ideal  for  a 
rapid  germination  of  the  young  eyes  and  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  young  plants  in  the  soil. 

In  about  12  days  the  seed  pieces  had  germinated 
sufficiently  so  that  the  covering  was  not  necessary, 
and  it.  was  then  removed.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
covering  be  removed  after  the  canes  have  germinated 
well  and  before  cultivation  starts.  Should  crickets 
congregate  under  the  covering  and  begin  seriously  to 
damage  the  young  plants  it  is  well .  to  remove  it. 
Should  packing  rains  occur  it  may  be  necessary  to 
loosen  the  soil  over  the  plants  with  hoes.  This  had 
to  be  done  on  one  of  our  plantings  in  1932.  Frequent 
light  cultivations  were  used  to  keep  down  grass  and 
hold  a  mulch.  The  young  plants  were  watered  when- 
ever necessary,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  well  up  to 
a  stand  a  heavy  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rate  of  400  pounds   was   applied. 

Three  plantings  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1932 
by.  the  above  method.  Better  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
eyes  planted  came  up  and  grew,  and  many  of  the 
tops  did  likewise.  Our  first  plantings  were  made 
June  7;  second,  June  23;  and  third  on  July  25.  After 
July  25  all  available  land  had  been  planted.  At  this 
time  those  stools  from  which  we  had  secured  our 
seed  supply  could  hardly  be  distinguished,  both  in 
number  of  stalks  and  in  their  height,  from  other 
stools  which  had  been  left  untouched.  We  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  entirely  possible  to  make 
plantings  until  September  1,  with  assurance  that  the 
increase  in  area  under  the  variety,  while  giving  no 
seed  cane  in  the  fall  would  result  in  an  increased  area 
of  stubble  the  following  spring  and  so  prove  profita- 
ble. At  harvest  time  stalks  in  the  first  planted  plot 
were  from  4.50-5.00  feet  high;  those  in  the  second, 
3.50-4.00;.  and  those  in  the  third,  1.50-2.00  feet.  The 
stalks  in  plots  1  and  2  were  relatively  mature  except 
for  the  younger  suckers,  while  the  stalks  in  plot  3, 
though  comparatively  immature,  had  matured  enough 
to  give   seed  cane  from   which  we  secured   a  fairly 
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good  germination  this  spring.  The  stubbles  of  all 
•three  plots  came  out  to  excellent  stands  this  spring, 
and   indicate   a   heavy   yield. 

We  see  no  reason  why  a  new  and  valuable  variety 
of  cane  could  not  be  propagated  by  the  above  method 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost. 


Molasses  As  a  Fertilizer 

Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  have 
very  kindly  sent  the  Sugar  Bulletin  the  following 
extract   from    The   Fertilizer  Magazine: 

"The  extensive  use  of  molasses  on  cane  fields  in  the 
northern  area  of  Queensland  is  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent.  The  1931  statistics  indicate  that  1,753,086 
gallons  were  so  used  and  that  the  quantity  of  molasses 
discarded  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  proportions  on 
record.  The  'Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Sugar 
Experimental  Stations'  refers  to  a  10-ton  application  of 
cane  molasses  per  acre  as  having  been  responsible  for 
an  increase  of  sugar  cane  yield  of  almost  13  tons  per 
acre  over  parts  receiving  no  treatment.  It  further  stated 
that  the  molasses  gave  a  yield  of  almost  4  tons  more 
than  was  obtained  from  plots  which  received  commercial 
fertilizer  equivalent  to  the  plant  food  content  of  the, 
molasses." 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
at  their  meeting  in  Porto  Rico  last  year,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Kerr,  of  Queensland,  reported  that  the  experiments 
conducted  there  with  molasses  fertilization  showed  a 
remarkable  increase  in  yield,  but  he  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  chief  fertilizing  ingredient  of  the  molas- 
ses is  potash,  which  is  not  as  deficient  in  our  Louis- 
iana soils  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Queensland. 
Dr.  Kerr's  paper  is  interesting  and  we  publish  it  in 
full  below: 


MOLASSES    AS    A    FERTILIZER 
BY  H.  W.  KEER 

The  problem  of  the  economic  disposal  of  molasses  has 
been  a  serious  one  for  many  years  past,  throughout 
Queensland  sugar  factories.  A  very  considerable  amount 
has  been  run  to  waste  annually,  bringing  about  the  pollu 
tion  of  rivers,  the  destruction  of  fish,  and  furthermore, 
being  a  menace  to  public  comfort  and  health.  Australian 
distillers  have  been  able  to  absorb  only  a  very  limited 
proportion  of  the  output,  whilst  the  sale  of  molasses  for 
stock  food  fluctuates  very  considerably,  and  it  can  be 
sold  to  advantage  only  during  drought  periods.  A  num- 
ber of  mills  consume  quite  a  large  amount  as  fuel.  . 

The  question  of  the  fertilizer  value  of  this  by-product 
is  engaging  increasing  attention,  and  results  of  field 
trials  to  date  indicate  that  increased  quantities  will  be 
devoted  to  this  use.  One  large  plantation — that  of  Gib- 
son &  Howes  Limited,  Bingera — have  been  the  pioneers 
in  this  work,  on  an  extensive  scale.  Experiments  bave 
been  conducted  annually  since  1922,  and  altogether  16,000 
tons  of  molasses  have  been  applied  to  the  Bingera  cane 
lands. 

The  method  of  application  has  received  close  study. 
Attempts  were  first  made  to  dilute  the  molasses  with 
irrigation  and  mill  Waste  waters,  and  apply  the  mixture 
principally  to  pasture  lands.  The  •  net  effect  was  to  kill 
off  the  grasses  and  other  vegetation  with  which  the  ma- 
terial came  in  contact;  later,  however,  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  excellent  pasture  followed — principally  couch  grass 
(Cynodon   dactylon):        •  • 

On  cane  lands,  it  was  found  that  light  applications  of 
molasses  in  irrigation  water  could  be  made  without  in-, 
jury  to  soil  or  cane.  But  as  irrigation  is  not  now  prac- 
tised to  any  extent  on  the  plantation,  other  methods  cf 
application  were  sought.  Final  molasses  of  85-&7v  Brix 
was  distributed  direct-  in  tanks  ■  of  200-gallon  capacity,  on 
the- fields  of  old  ratoon  stools  abcujt  to  be  ploughed*  out. 
Mill  refuse  and   furnace  ashes   were  also   applied,   and   a 


leguminous  crop  sown  and  ploughed  under.  The  result- 
ing crops  of  cane  ran  to  fourth  ratoons,  and  high  yields 
were  obtained. 

The  method  of  applying  undiluted  molasses  to  ratoon 
fields  was  also  tried.  Placed  in  the  centres  between 
rows  it  interfered  with  the  working  of  tractors  and  im- 
plements; but  when  distributed  along  the  line  of  stools, 
very  satisfactory  results  followed.  The  method  at  pres- 
ent employed  is  to  place  a  tank  of  25  cwt.  capacity  on  a 
motor  lorry  of  30  cwt.  draft  capacity.  This  is  drl/rn 
directly  over  the  field  before  ratooning,  and  a  good  uni- 
form spread  of  the  material  at  the  desired  rate  is  ob- 
tained, when  controlled  by  an  exit  valve.  It  is  possible 
to  apply  in  a  day  of  8  hours,  up  to  30  tons  of  molasses 
on  fields  within  a  2-mile  radius  of  the  mill.  The  speed 
of  application  is  greatly  enhanced  by  handling  the  mate- 
rial fresh  from  the  fugals. 

Molasses  has  also  been  applied  to  ratoons  in  various 
stages  of  growth,  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  chief  soil  types  of  the  plantation  are  red  forest 
sandy  loams  and  red  volcanic  loams.  Both  respond 
equally  well  to  the  treatment.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  varying  applications  ranging  from  5  to  15  tons 
per  acre.  The  heavier  applications  are  not  recommended 
and  experience  shows  that  a  dressing  of  about  8  tons 
per  acre  to  ratoon  crops  once  in  every  five  years  is  most 
satisfactory. 

The  analyses  of  our  Queensland  molasses  show  a 
wide  range  of  variation.  The  following  are  the  extreme 
values  found: 

Nitrogen     (N)   =  0.73  per  cent  to  1.18  per  cent 

Phosphoric  acid    (P205)   =  0.16  per  cent  to  0.54  per  cent. 

Potash    (K20)~- .- =  1.84  per  cent  to  4.64  per  cent 

Extensive  experimentation  is  at  present  being  carried 
out  with  a  view  to  determining  the  value  of  molasses  over 
a  range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Very  striking 
results  were  obtained  from  a  field  trial  in  the  Bunda- 
berg  area,  on  a  block  of  red  basaltic  loam,  known  to 
give  good  response  to  potash-rich  fertilizers.  Ten  plots 
were  laid  out,  each  1/15  acre  in  area.  Five  received  mo- 
lasses at  the  rate  of  10  tons  per  acre,  applied  to  the 
fallow  land  in  August,  ploughed  in  September  and  plant- 
ed immediately.  The  remaining  5  plots  received  no  fer- 
tilizer treatment.  The  treated  plots  showed  remarkably 
vigorous  growth  and  were  always  well  in  advance  of  the 
check  plots.  The  cane  was  harvested  at  12  months  old, 
and  the  ratoons  were  continued  to  determine  residual 
effects.  No  further  manurial  applications  were  made. 
The  ratoons  were  also  harvested  at  12  months  old,  and  a 
summary  of  the  results  for  2  crops  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Plant  Crop 

1st  Ratoons 

Total  (2  Crops) 

Treatment 

Cane 
per 
Acre 

c.  c  s. 

per 
Acre 

Cane 
per 
Acre 

C  C  S. 
per 
Acre 

Cane 
per 
Acre 

C  C.  S. 
per 
Acre 

Molasses,   10  tons 

per  acre 

No  Molasses 

Tons 

37.09 
22.69 

Tons 

4.84 
2.96 

Tons 

33.22 
15.68 

Tons 

4.66 
2.48 

Tons 

70.31 
38.37 

Tons 

9.50 
5.44 

The  total  increase  in  cane  yield  for  the  two  crops  was 
31.94  tons,  equivalent  to  3.19  tons  of  cane  per  ton  of 
molasses  applied.  The  average  figure  determined  by  ex- 
periments at  Bingera  was  2y2  tons  of  cane  per  ton  of 
molasses,  over  a  series  of  say  three  ratoons. 

The  results  of  the  above  trial  are  outstanding,  par- 
ticularly when  it-  is  remembered  that  the  total  rainfall 
for  the  growth  period  of  the  two  crops  was  only  85. 
inches.  The  amounts  of  plantfood,  expressed  as  common 
fertilizer  constituents,  applied  in  the  10  tons  of  molasses 
were: 

Sulphate   of   ammonia 820  lbs. 

Superphosphate —  200  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  potash.. 2040  lbs. 


Total _ 3060  lbs. 

On  a  soil  highly  deficient  in  available  potash,  the  value 
of  this  treatment  will  be  evident.  To  determine  the 
value  of  molasses  on  soils,  which  show  little  or  no  potash 
deficiency,  a  series  of  trials  is  being  conducted,  and  the 
results  should  prove  of  decided  interest. 

Very  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  effect  of  a  mo- 
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The  name 


guarantees  a  quality 
line  of  cane  sugars  for 
every  baking,  cooking 
and    serving    need 

Granulated,  Crystal  Domino  Tablets, 
Superfine  Powdered,  Confectioners, 
Old  Fashioned  Brown,  Yellow,  Pressed 
Tablets,  Crystal  Domino  Squares, 
Dainty  Lumps,  Cinnamon  and  Sugar; 
Domino  Syrup.  Always  full  weight. 


American  Sug  ar Refining  Company 

"Sweeten  it  with  Domino'* 


TRICHOGRAMMA 

EGG      PARASITES 

should  be  ordered  as  early 
as  possible  to  assure  avail- 
ability when  needed.  See 
Bui.  235,  La.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta- 
tion for  information  regard- 
ing effectiveness  in  reducing 
borer  damage. 

CALIFORNIA    INSECTARIES,   INC. 

A.  W.  MORRILL,  Ph.  D. 

Entomologist  and  Manager 

681   Chamber   of  Commerce  Bide.,   LOS   ANGEUES,   CALIF. 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting   Bacteriologist 

Author    of    Standard    Treatise    on    Sugar    Deterioration. 

Authority   on    Sugar    Storage. 

Sugar    Analysis. 

Appraisal    of  Sugar  for   Storage. 


PHONE    4577 


1504    FLORIDA     ST. 


BATON    ROUGE.    LA. 


CONFERENCE   ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane   League  take*  pleasure 
in    offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  It.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your  convenience. 


lanses  application  on  the  physical  and  biological  condi- 
tions of  the  soil.  A  series  of  detailed  laboratory  studies 
was  undertaken  by  the  Queensland  Sugar  Experiment 
Stations  at  the  same  time  as  the  field  trials  were  in 
progress.  These  results  are  not  yet  finalised,  but  they 
show  a  very  decided  influence  of  the  molasses  decom- 
position on  the  microbiological  population  of  the  soil. 
Where  the  molasses  was  applied  undiluted,  the  decom- 
position was  effected  chiefly  by  the  soil  fungi,  which 
produced  a  heavy  mycelial  growth  completely  permeating 
that  portion  of  the  soil  which  was  saturated  by  the  mo- 
lasses. The  death  and  decomposition  of  the  fungal  tis- 
sues when  the  food  supply  was  exhausted  would  result 
in  a  film  of  organic  matter  surrounding  the  soil  particles; 
and  although  the  net  gain  of  total  carbon  in  the  soil  a^> 
the  result  of  the  treatment  was  slight,  the  almost  perfect 
distribution  of  the  organic  matter  might  result  in  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  soil. 
Suitable  laboratory  tests  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  such  effect,  but  it  is  the  conviction  of 
field  men  who  have  worked  the  lands,  both  treated  and 
untreated,  that  a  very  substantial  and  lasting  improve- 
ment is  effected  in  the  tilling  qualities  of  the  soil  aa 
the  result  of  the  molasses  application. 

When  molasses  is  first  diluted  before  addition  to  the 
land,  the  type  of  decomposition  is  entirely  changed.  A 
yeast  fermentation  takes  place,  resulting  in  a  more  rapid 
loss  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  study  of  the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  in- 
fluences of  molasses  applied  to  the  soil  opens  up  a  field 
for  extensive  research;  and  a  more  complete  and  detailed 
study  of  the  whole  question  would  probably  show  that 
molasses  possesses  a  much  higher  value  as  a  fertilizer 
than  as  a  fuel  or  as  a  source  of  carbohydrate  for  indus- 
trial alcohol  production. 


Cane  Cultivation  and  Early  Lay-By 

(By  Sidney  J.  Bowles) 

The  cane  crop  in  Lafayette  Parish  is  showing  ex- 
cellent improvement  in  suckering  and  growth  up 
through  the  period  of  June  1st.  The  cane  farmers 
have  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  giving  the  crop 
the  proper  cultivation  during  the  dry  spells  of  the 
latter  part  of  April  and  most  of  the  month  of  May. 
The  crops  of  corn  and  soy  beans  are  unusually  prom- 
ising for  this  season.  At  this  period  rains  are  very 
much  needed  for  crops  of  cane,  corn  and  soy  beans, 
particularly    in   the   Youngsville    section. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  sugar  planters  some  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  cane  cultivation  and  lay-by. 

1.  Gradual  dirting  of  cane,  with  cultivators  using 
the  Moline  type  and  the  disc  cultivator  when  proper- 
ly set.  There  is  a  tendency  when  first  dirting  cane  to 
cover  the  drill  too  heavily.  This  retards  suckering; 
brings  on  late  growth,  and  results  in  immature  cane. 
In  spells  of  dry  weather,  moisture  can  best  be  con- 
served by  maintaining  a  light  mulch  and  not  by  piling 
a  lot  of  dirt  in  the  drill,  reaching  almost  to  the  bud 
of  the  cane,  and  partly  if  not  completely  covering  the 
suckers. 

2.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  cutting  the  roots  of 
the  cane.  This  can  be  avoided  by  practicing  shallow 
cultivation  with  Moline  type  cultivators  and  disc  cul- 
tivators when  properly  adjusted.  The  use  of  plows 
at  this  stage  is  a  costly  and  very  dangerous  practice. 
In  most  cases,  it  results  in  severe  damage  to  the  root 
system.  The  use  of  cultivators  as  suggested,  will  per- 
mit going  over  the  crop  handily  without  leaving  an 
incomplete  job  of  unfinished  middles  occasioned  by 
the  practice  of  two-furrowing  cane  with  single  plows, 
and  leaving  a  hard  middle  for  future  working.  This 
unfinished    middle   is    in    such    shape    that   excessive 
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evaporation    results   to   the  detriment  of   the   growing 
crop. 

3.  Early  Lay-by. — The  operation  of  laying-by  cane 
is  very  important.  From  present  indications,  this  work 
with  favorable  weather  conditions  will  be  completed 
about  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  June.  With  fast 
growing  varieties,  like  C.  P.  807  and  C.  O.  290  lay-by 
can  be  done  early  in  June.  The  proper  time  to  lay- 
by cane  is  when  the  leaves  begin  to  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle. This  final  cultivation  should  be  very  light  to 
avoid  cutting  cane  roots  as  much  as  possible.  It  should 
be  done  with  cultivators  or  modified  flukes.  As  a  rule, 
cane  roots  follow  the  leaves  and  will  probably  be  in 
the  middles  at  this  stage.  Deep  plow  work  will  con- 
sistently destroy  the  roots  and  seriously  impair  the 
future  growth  of  the  crop.  This  final  cultivation 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  to  the  cane  all 
of  the  dirt  that  it  needs  and  leave  the  middles  in  a 
mulched  condition.  It  is  very  undesirable  to  leave  a 
bare,  slick,  middle  after  lay-by  is  completed. 
Corn  Cultivation  and  Lay-By. 

In  our  various  trips  through  the  cane  section  of 
this  parish,  we  have  observed  that  for  the  most  part 
the  early  cultivation  of  corn  and  soy  beans  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  However,  in  laying-by  the  crop, 
there  is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  build  up  high-pitched 
rows  with  plows,  leaving  the  middles  hard  and  slick. 
This  is  very  undesirable  from  several  standpoints,  and 
seriously  jeopardizes  the  crop  and  makes  the  crop 
subject  to  severe  injury  in  case  dry  weather  prevails. 
To  begin  with,  the  deep  plow  work  destroys  innumer- 
able roots,  which  results  in  a  serious  check  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  crop.  In  the  second  place,  these 
high  rows  expose  a  larger  surface  of  soil  to  evapora- 
tion. Besides,  this  high  row  reduces  the  capacity  of 
the  soil  to  properly  retain  moisture  of  future  rains. 
In  the  third  place,  the  hard,  slick  middle  exposes  that 
soil  to  the  sun  and  induces  very  rapid  evaporation. 
This  type  of  middle  also  serves  as  an  ideal  channel 
for  a  quick  carry-off  of  rains.  A  moderate  row  with 
a  well-mulched  middle  provides  a  larger  feeding  and 
growing  area  for  the  roots,  and  also  creates  an  ideal 
condition  for  retaining  moisture.  The  method  of  cul- 
tivating and  laying-by  corn  is  identical  with  the 
method  advocated  for  sugar  cane. 


The  Tariff  Commission  Report 

(By   C.   J.   Bourg) 

Information  to  the  effect  that  a  report  on  sugar 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  is  nearing  completion, 
has  been  officially  given  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
although  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  report  is 
still  very  much  in  doubt.  However,  the  Commission 
has  issued  voluminous  statistics  pertaining  to  the  su- 
gar industry,  which  are  to  serve  as  the  background 
for  the   report  that   is    being   prepared. 

These  statistics  are  significant  in  many  details,  al- 
though they  have  to  do  with  production,  consump- 
tion and  prices  rather  than  with  the  costs  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  legally  bound  to  use  as  the 
basis  for  the  decision  and  recommendation  in  its 
final  report.  While  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  all  of 
these  statistics  and  tables,  it  is  particularly  interest- 
ing at  this  time  when  we  have  the  prospect  of  allot- 
ment quotas  before  us,  to  note  that  the  .five  year  aver- 
age  of   cane    sugar    production    in    the    United    States 


from  1906-11  is  362,208  tons.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  industry  since  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can war,  which  has  so  much  affected  our  situation  be- 
cause of  our  insular  policy  since  that  time,  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  it  was  during  that  five  year  pe- 
riod that  the  domestic  cane  sugar  industry  actually 
was  able  to  reach  its  normal  production.  The  aver- 
age for  the  ten  year  period  between  1906-16  is  some- 
thing over  300,000  tons.  We  trust  that  the  adminis- 
tration in  determining  the  new  deal  for  sugar  will 
consider  these  figures  rather  than  the  mosaic  figures  of 
the  past  decade. 

In  connection  with  the  issuance  of  these  statistics 
on  sugar  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
on  May  25th,  1933,  the  following  is  a  series  of  com- 
ments made  thereon  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
is  very  illuminating,  because  it  indicates  the  signifi- 
cance that  the  Commission  attaches  to  these  statis- 
tics: 

"The  statement  contains  figures  on  many  different 
phases  of  production,  consumption,  and  distribution, 
imports,  exports,  and  prices  of  sugar,  and  in  addition, 
summaries  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  by  com- 
modity groups  with  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Various  sources  have  been 
drawn  upon  and  many  of  the  tables  represent  new 
analyses  of  the  sugar  situation.  These  tables  were 
prepared  as  a  statistical  background  to  accompany 
the  report  of  the  Commission  in  its  sugar  investiga- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  which  is  nearing  completion.  They  furnish 
many  sidelights  on  the  recent  overproduction  of  sugar, 
the  decline  of  sugar  prices,  and  the  shift  in  sources 
of  sugar  supplied  to  the  United  States  market. 

"The  tables  on  production  bring  out  the  great  de- 
crease in  the  output  of  beet  sugar  in   Europe  during 
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the  World  War  and  the  coincident  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  in  tropical  areas.  The  output 
of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  fell  from  about  9  million  tons 
(of  2,000  pounds)  in  1912-13  and  1913-14  to  some- 
what less  than  3  million  tons  in  1919-20 — a  decline 
of  over  6  million  tons  or  66  2-3  per  cent.  Produc- 
tion increased  rapidly  after  the  war,  however,  and  by 
1930-31  was  almost  12  million  tons.  The  output  of 
cane  sugar  in  both  Cuba  and  Java  increased  greatly 
during  the  war  years — that  of  Cuba  from  less  than  3 
million  tons  in  1913-14  to  nearly  4  1-2  million  tons 
in  1918-19,  and  that  of  Java  from  about  1  1-2  million 
tons  in  1913-14  to  nearly  2  million  tons  in  1917-18. 
The  production  in  Cuba  and  Java  did  not  fall  off 
coincident  with  the  recovery  of  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try in  Europe.  The  output  of  Cuba  reached  a  peak 
of  5  3-4  million  short  tons  in  1928-29  and  that  of 
Java  reached  more  than  3  million  short  tons  by 
1927-28.  Other  countries  were  increasing  their  out- 
put also,  so  that  the  total  cane  and  beet  sugar  pro- 
duction in  all  countries  averaged  annually  30  million 
short  tons  a  year  during  the  5-year  period  from  1926- 
27  to  1930-31,  as  against  less  than  20  million  tons 
annually  during  the  S-year  period  1911-12  to  1915-16. 

"Since  consumption  did  not  increase  to  keep  pace 
with  this  great  growth  in  production,  there  was  cre- 
ated a  world  surplus  of  sugar,  which  led  to  attempts 
to  curtail  production  and  regulate  marketing  through 
world  agreements. 

"The  large  increase  in  production  in  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years 
is  brought  out  by  the  statistics.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  beet  sugar  output  of  the 
United  States  so  that  the  output  is  now  about  1,200,- 
000  short  tons  a  year  as  against  about  750,000  tons 
a  year  in  the  pre-war  period.  The  production  of  cane 
sugar  in  continental  United  States  (Louisiana)  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  in  the  pre-war  period — 
156,000  tons  in  1931-32  as  against  an  average  of  242,- 
000  tons  in  the  years  1912-16.  Receipts  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  markets  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
have,  however,  increased  from  88,000  tons  in  1919 
to  more  than  one  million  tons  in  1932,  and  receipts 
from  Puerto  Rico,  from  364,000  tons  in  1919  to  near- 
ly 900,000  tons  in  1932.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  also 
have  greatly  increased  their  output,  the  receipts 
from  that  source  being  579,000  tons  in  1919  and 
1,021,000  tons  in  1932.  While  receipts  from  these 
sources  have  increased  thus  rapidly,  receipts  from 
Cuba  have  fallen  from  an  average  of  over  3  million 
tons  a  year  during  the  years  1922-26,  inclusive,  to 
about    1,600,000  tons   in    1932. 

"The  Insular  areas — Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines — which  supplied 
only  23.0  per  cent  of  the  total  market  deliveries  in 
the  United  States  in  the  years  1922-26,  increased 
their  share  to  47.7  per  cent  in  1932,  while  Cuba, 
which  supplied  56.2  per  cent  in  1922-26,  supplied 
only  28.2  per  cent  in   1932." 

*  *         .*         #         # 

"The  shift  from  Cuba  to  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States  as  the  source  of  sugar  for  con- 
sumption in  the  domestic  market  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing facts  shown  by  the  statistics.  During  the 
years  when  this  shift  has  been  taking  place,  the  per- 
centage of  market  deliveries  supplied  by  beet  sugar 


from  continental  United  States  has  increased  from 
16.5  per  cent  in  the  years  1922-26  to  21.1  per  cent  in 
1932.  Full  duty  sugar  plays  a  negligible  part  in  the 
domestic  market,  being  less  than  1  per  cent  of  total 
market   deliveries. 

"The  statistics  show  the  geographical  distribution 
in  the  United  States  of  the  refined  sugar  from  the 
various  sources.  It  appears  that  the  cane  sugar  re- 
finers of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  states  supplied  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  refined  sugar  used  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  The  beet  sugar  facto- 
ries supply  more  than  one-half  of  the  sugar  used  in 
interior  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  pene- 
trate the  markets  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  beet  sugar  factories  share  the  market  of 
the  Pacific  coast  and  mountain  states  with  the  cane 
sugar  refiners  of  the  Pacific  coast,  approximately 
half  of  the  business  in  that  part  of  the  country  going 
to  the  cane  sugar,  somewhat  more  than  one-third  to 
the  beet  sugar.  In  1932,  13.2  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
used  in  the  Pacific  coast  and  mountain  states  was  re- 
fined in  the  insular  possessions. 

"An  increasing  amount  of  refined  sugar  has  been 
coming  from  Cuba  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
1925  only  a  little  over  1,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
from  Cuba  entered  the  United  States  market,  but  by 
1932  this  had  increased  to  around  400,000  tons.  The 
development  of  refining  facilities  in  Cuba  is  one  of 
the  significant  facts  in  the  sugar  situation.  In  1932 
refined  and  other  direct-consumption  sugars  from 
Cuba  supplied  about  8.5  per  cent  of  the  total  domes- 
tic consumption." 

flft  3|f  tr  <v  fl» 

"There  was  an  increase  in  the  duty  from  1.7648 
cents  per  pound  on  Cuban  sugar  of  96  degrees  test 
under  the  act  of  1922  to  2  cents  per  pound  on  Cuban 
sugar  of  the  same  test  under  the  act  of  1930.  Reve- 
nue receipts  from  imports  of  sugar  have  fallen  very 
materially  since  1926.  The  amount  collected  on  im- 
ports of  Cuban  sugar  in  1923  was  $119,175,000;  in 
1926,  the  year  of  maximum  revenue,  $144,521,000  was 
collected,  while  in  1932  the  receipts  were  only  #73.- 
203,000.  Exports  of  refined  sugar  from  the  United 
States  reached  over  900,000  short  tons  in  1922  but 
decreased  rapidly  after  that  year,  and  in  1932  amount- 
ed to  only  about  49,000  short  tons.  A  considerable 
amount  of  sugar  is  also  exported  in  the  form  of  con- 
fectionery, canned  goods  and  other  products  con- 
taining sugar,  with  benefit  of  drawback.  The  total 
quantity  of  sugar  exported  in  1931  as  sugar,  and  in 
products  containing  sugar,  on  which  drawback  was 
allowed,  was  about  100,000  tons,  the  amount  allowed 
in  drawback  being  #4,391,887. 

"The  figures  show  that  sugar  prices  reached  their 
lowest  point  in  the  spring  of  1932.  In  April  of  that 
year  the  price  of  96  degree  centrifugal  sugar  in  pub- 
lic warehouses  in  Cuba  was  less  than  one-half  cent 
a  pound.  The  price  of  refined  granulated  sugar  (net 
cash,  f.o.b.  refineries  in  the  United  States)  reached  a 
low  of  3.675  cents  per  pound  in  May  of  1932.  The 
margin  between  the  duty-paid  price  of  96  degree 
sugar  in  New  York  and  the  price  of  refined  granu- 
lated sugar  has  been  slightly  over  1  cent  per  pound 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  It  was  1  1-2 
cents  per  pound  in  May  1930  but  it  has  not  been  as 
large  at  any  time  since  thsn."  • 
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The  International  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists 

Dr.  W  L.  Owen,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Louisiana 
Regional  Section  of  the  International  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists,  hands  us  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  him,  with  a  request  that  we  publish  it: 

Bingera,  Bundaberg, 
Queensland,   Australia, 
April  10,  1933. 
Mr.   Wm.   L.   Owen, 

Vice-Chairman   Regional    Section    Louisiana, 
1924   Cherokee   Avenue, 
Baton   Rouge,   Louisiana,   U.   S.   A. 

Dear  Sir: — A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  executives 
and  chairmen  of  committees  resident  in  Queensland,  and 
other  interested  parties,  took  place  in  Brisbane  last 
month  to  discuss  various  matters  in  connection  with  the 
Fifth  Congress  of  the  International  Society  to  be  held 
in  Brisbane  in  1935.  A  strong  committee  was  formed 
with  power  to  add. 

It  was  definitely  decided  to  hold  the  Congress  in  Bris- 
bane in  the  last  week  in  August,  1935,  and  you  will  be 
advised  of  the  date  at  a  later  stage. 

Delegates  are  expected,  as  usual,  to  pay  their  own 
fares  to  and  from  Brisbane,  and  likewise  hotel  accommo- 
dation during  the  visit  to  Australia.  Several  travel  agen- 
cies, have  been  in  communication  with  me,  and  they  have 
been  referred  to  the  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Regional  Sec- 
tions. It  is  thought  advisable  for  delegates  themselves 
to  make  their  own  arrangements  concerning  fares,  en- 
deavoring to  secure  any  concessions  either  individually 
or  in  parties  of  more  than  one,  that  may  be  offering  to 
travelers.  Most  of  the  large  overseas  shipping  compa- 
nies' vessels  touch  at  Brisbane,  or  arrangements  can  be 
made  at  other  terminal  ports  in  Australia,  to  tranship  to 
coastal  vessels,  or  per  railway  for  Brisbane. 

On  completion  of  the  sessions  in  Brisbane,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the  delegates  the  opportunity  of  seeing  as 
many  of  the  sugar  districts  in  Queensland  as  possible, 
where  harvesting  and  milling  operations  are  in  progress. 
This  excursion,  owing  to  the  long  coastline  to  be  tra- 
versed, will  take  from  10  to  14  days  to  complete,  and  re- 
turn first-class  fares  with  sleeper  accommodation  Bris- 
bane to  Cairns  will  be  provided  free  of  charge  for  over- 
seas delegates  and  their  wives  only. 

An  opportunity  also  will  be  afforded  for  delegates  to 
visit  the  Northern  Rivers  of  New  South  Wales  where  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  conducting  interest- 
ing field  experiments  of  various  kinds. 

The  Publications  committee  with  Mr.  J.  M.  MacGibbon 
(Vice-Chairman  Regional  Section  Queensland,  care  The 
Central  Sugar  Cane  Prices  Board,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Stock,  Brisbane)  as  Convenor,  was  formed. 
It  is  its  desire  that  the  chairmen  of  regular  and  special 
standing  committees  shall  invite  papers  from  qualified 
persons  in  their  particular  sections  and  that  such  papers 
shall  be  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  the  printing  of 
them  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
gress of  the  Society  of  S.  C.  Technologists. 

The  publications  committee,  whilst  not  wishing  to  limit 
the  number  of  papers  to  be  printed,  feels  that  the  cost  of 
the  proceedings  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  those 
who  are  bearing  the  cost,  and  without  excluding  any  pa- 
per which  the  chairmen  of  committees  regard  as  of  im- 
portance. It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  print  most  papers,  if 
not  all,  in  full;  whilst  if  necessary  others  may  be  given 
in  abstract.  The  publications  committee  earnestly  seeks 
the  cooperation  of  the  chairmen  of  committees  and  their 
members,  and  desires  that  all  papers  for  printing  in  the 
proceedings  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  pub- 
lications committee  not  later  than  the  31st  March,  1935. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt. 

With  kind   regards,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  J.  GIBSON,  General  Chairman. 
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Statement  by  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Louisiana  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  on  the  Sugar  Situation 


''The  cane  growers,  syrup  manufacturers  and  sugar 
manufacturers  of  Louisiana  are  about  to  be  affected 
by  the  power  to  control  and  regulate  business  which 
Congress  has  conferred  on  the  Administration  at 
Washington,"  said  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Louisiana  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  in  a  state- 
ment issued  at  Baton  Rouge  June  24th,  "and  I  want 
to  urge  on  them  that  they  immediately  take  steps  to 
band  themselves  together  in  the  strongest  and  most 
complete  organization  possible,  because  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  deal  only  with  organizations  repre- 
senting each  industry  and  not  with  individuals.  If 
there  is  any  cane  grower  or  syrup  or  sugar  producer 
in  Louisiana  who  does  not  belong  to  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  which  has  shown  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  organizations  in  the  country,  he 
should  join  it  immediately.  The  Government  takes 
the  position  that  any  industry  that  is  worth  while 
will  get  itself  together  and  talk  collectively. 

"A  series  of  conferences  is  now  under  way  in 
Washington,"  continued  Commissioner  Wilson,  "which 
have  been  initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  section  8  of 
the  Farm  Relief  Act,  and  which  are  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana,  the  beet 
sugar  states,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and. 
Cuba  to  agree  on  some  plan  by  the  terms  of  which 
each  of  these  groups  shall  supply  a  certain  quota  of 
the  sugar  consumed  by  the  United  States.  Should 
an  agreement  be  reached  the  Secretary  can  give  it 
the  force  of  law. 

"There  is  of  course  no  excess  sugar  production  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  short- 
age, and  an  excess  figure  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
including  Cuba  as  a  part  of  our  sugar  producing  ter- 
ritory. To  require  the  actual  sugar  producing  terri- 
tory of  the  Continental  United  States,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  sugar  production  and 
the  beet  sugar  production  of  the  Central  and  Western' 
States,  to  go  into  a  quota  plan,  which  may  turn  out 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  hold  down  their  output, 
so  that  such  countries  as  Cuba   and  the  Philippines 


may  be  officially  recognized  by  our  Government  as 
being  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  United  States  market, 
is  a  step  which,  if  it  occurs,  may  easily  stand  as  a 
bad  and  dangerous  precedent. 

"The  unfortunate  situation  of  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  in  Cuba  is  the 
prime  motive  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had 
for  calling  the  conference.  In  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  the  situation  is  less  severe,  but 
as  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States  they 
naturally  share  in  the  matter  to  be  discussed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  warfare  for  our  market  between 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  one  a  foreign  country  en- 
tirely and  the  other  a  distant  island  possession  peo- 
pled by  Asiatics,  is  the  cause  of  the  depressed  price 
of  sugar  and  the  near  ruination  of  our  mainland  pro- 
ducers, and  it  is  hoped  that  by  some  plan  of  allot- 
ment the  destructive  competitive  element  may  be 
done  away  with  and  a  condition  brought  about  that 
will  benefit  everybody. 

"The  statement  is  made  that,  nationalistic  theories 
aside,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  both  have  actual  ac- 
cess to  the  United  States  market  and  have  had  for 
years,  and  have  ruined  it,  and  that  a  plan  of  allot- 
ment ought  to  be  welcomed  by  all  concerned,  our 
domestic  sugar  producers  included. 

"The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  organi- 
zations of  the  beet  sugar  producers  of  the  Western 
States  are  going  into  these  conferences  in  Washington 
with  the  welfare,  and  perhaps  future  existence,  of 
their  industries  in  their  hands.  What  they  will  have 
to  decide  will  be  whether  it  is  better  to  accept  some 
allotment  of  production  for  Louisiana  and  the  other 
Continental  United  States  sugar  producers  that  is 
liberal  enough  to  be  not  much  or  at  all  restrictive  in 
actual  practice,  or  whether  to  oppose  any  restriction 
whatever  for  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Continental 
United  States  because  of  the  audacious  proposal  to 
officially  concede  to  outsiders  a  parallel  right  to  a  part 
of  this  market.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  neither  the 
beet  people  nor  the  Louisiana  people  will  agree  to 
any  restriction  of  their  industries  that  will  be  severe. 
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"What  will  happen  if  the  conferences  break  up 
through  a  refusal  of  the  domestic  sugar  producers  to 
accept  restrictions?  That  is  difficult  to  say.  If  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  are  in  a  decided  minority  there 
may  be  ways  of  whipping  them  into  line  by  a  licens- 
ing system.  An  un-American  threat  to  wreck  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  by  lowering  Cuba's  tariff  or 
increasing  her  preferential  might  be  made,  but  that 
might  prove  only  a  crack  of  the  whip  and  might  raise 
a  Congressional  rumpus  that  would  throw  too  many 
monkey  wrenches  into  President  Roosevelt's  conscien- 
tious plans  to  bring  our  country  back  to  normal.  A 
more  practical  threat  would  be  to  just  let  things  drift, 
as  they  are  drifting,  the  fittest  to  survive. 

"The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  now 
ready,  has  been  suppressed  until  after  the  confer- 
ences. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  it  con- 
tains and  I  think  our  domestic  sugar  producers,  both 
beet  and  cane,  are  entitled  to  know  before  they  sit' 
down  to  the  card  table. 

"One  thing  is  sure,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  it.  The 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  must  be  organized  to  the 
last  unit  if  it  is  going  to  survive  the  new  conditions 
that  have  been  legislated  into  being  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. Industries  are  to  be  no  longer  composed  of 
individuals.  They  are  to  be  composed  of  trade 
bodies,  associations,  leagues,  or  whatever  name  may 
be  chosen.    They  will  function  through  such  organiza- 


tions and  in  no  other  way.  No  stragglers  on  the 
flanks  of  the  army  are  going  to  be  permitted.  Every- 
body must  join  up  with  their  regiment  or  organiza- 
tion, and  it  must  be  done  quickly.  The  representa- 
tives sent  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  to 
Washington  will  be,  after  all,  the  only  ones  who  can 
act  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  at  the  Govern- 
ment conference  board.  That  they  will  do  their  best, 
in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  of  the  situation  up 
there,  goes  without  saying.  What  I  am  anxious  to 
bring  about  is  a  full  realization  on  the  part  of  the 
cane  growers  and  sugar  and  syrup  producers  in  this 
State  that  a  condition  has  now  been  created  by  law 
that  makes  organization  a  necessity  and  not  just 
merely  a  desirable  thing,  as  it  used  to  be." 

Sugar  in  Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
Your  correspondent  has  had  quite  a  number  of 
requests  from  farmers  and  interested  parties  in  Lou- 
isiana for  information  regarding  the  "New  Deal"  for 
the-  sugar  producers  of  the  United  States.  Most  of 
them  wanted  to  know  about  the  quota  system  that 
is  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers. 
Therefore,  although  the  program  is  only  in  the  mak- 
ing at  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  sugar  prospects  will  prove  interesting  to  all 
readers  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  well  understood  by 
the  cane  growers  that  the  reports  appearing  in  news- 
papers concerning  sugar  for  the  past  several  months, 
have  been  for  the  most  part  "trial  balloons"  that  are 
sent  up  by  groups  with  a  private  interest,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  the  fire  of  others  or  of  gauging  the 
reaction  of  the  public  to  certain  proposals  and  plans. 
Much  of  this  has  been  propaganda,  such  as  the  repe- 
tition of  the  2,000,000  ton  allotment  for  Cuba.  No 
one  talks  of  2,000,000  tons  for  Cuba  excepting  the 
Cubans  and  the  American  bankers  who  have  their 
money  invested  in  Cuba.  But  these  Cuban  interests 
have  been  hoping  that  by  the  very  force  of  repeti- 
tion the  figures  would  finally  be  accepted.  This  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Cuba  is  reported  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  as  the  crop  source 
in  1932  of  only  1,647,000  tons  of  sugar  marketed  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  manner  many  newspaper  reports  have 
carried  Louisiana  at  200,000  tons,  although  the  actual 
production  of  Louisiana  for  1932-33  was  222,760  tons. 
Besides  this  Florida  produced  36,000. 

In  his  desire  to  create  a  "new  deal"  for  farmers 
generally,  President  Roosevelt  had  Congress  pass  the 
Farm  Act  of  1933.  In  this  Farm  Act  there  are  cer- 
tain products  listed  as  "basic  commodities."  All  of 
these  basic  commodities  are  farm  crops  of  which 
there  is  an  exportable  surplus  and  the  Administration 
is  authorized  to  put  into  effect  a  processing  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities, as  well  as  raising  money  to  finance  the 
curtailing  of  excess  acreage.  Many  persons  want  to 
know  why  sugar  was  not  included  as  a  basic  com-, 
modity,  which  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  in- 
stead of  having  an  exportable  surplus  we  actually 
produce  in  the  whole  United  States  only  23%  of  the 
sugar  consumed  here.  Besides,  instead  of  curtailing 
acreage  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for 
many  years  to  build  up  a  domestic  sugar  industry  so 
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that  the  United   States   might  produce   at  least  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country. 

Under  Section  8  of  the  Farm  Act,  which  is  entitled 
"General  Powers,"  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  power  "To  enter  into  marketing  agreements  with 
processors,  associations  of  producers,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  the  handling,  in  the  current  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof,  alter  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  interested  parties.  The  making  of  any 
such  agreement  shall  not  be  held  to  be  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
and  any  such  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  law- 
ful: Provided,  That  no  such  agreement  shall  remain 
in  force  after  the  termination  of  this  Act.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement  the  par- 
ties thereto  shall  be  eligible  for  loans  from  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  under  section  5  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act.  Such  loans 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  agreements." 

Acting  under  the  powers  hereinabove  specifically 
given,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  as  Sugar 
Coordinator  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  informal  conferences  looking  to  an  agreement 
among  producers  and  processors  of  sugar  began 
in  Washington  on  June  27th.  All  groups  who  supply 
sugar  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  are  to  be 
represented  at  these  informal  conferences. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  actual  program  that 
will  be  followed  in  these  conferences,  has  not  yet 
been  announced.  But  it  is  learned  unofficially  that 
after  the  preliminary  general  discussion,  special  com- 
mittees may  be  appointed  to  bring  in  recommenda- 
tions regarding  quotas,  marketing  and  distribution 
regulations,  the  time  when  the  agreements  are  to  go 
into  effect,  and  the  administration  set-up  for  carrying 
out  the  agreements.  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  8  quoted  above,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  "due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
interested  parties."  This  means  that  when  the  in- 
formal conferences  have  reached  a  stage  of  agree- 
ment, then  a  formal  conference  will  be  held  to  make 
the  agreements  official. 

Naturally,  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  lies  in  the  effect  that 
these  conferences  and  resulting  agreements  may  have 
upon  production  in  Louisiana.  On  this,  there  can 
be  no  positive  information  or  assurances  for  the 
present.  The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  special  committee  composed  of  C.  D. 
Kemper  of  Franklin,  R.  H.  Chadwick  of  Bayou  Goula 
and  Frank  L.  Barker  of  Lockport,  Louisiana. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  in  fact  the  con- 
tinental sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  have  no 
plan  to  offer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regard- 
ing the  control  of  sugar  production.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  in  accordance  with  the  legally  declared 
and  officially  practiced  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  (relative  to  building  up  a  more  substan- 
tial domestic  sugar  industry  within  our  borders),  the 
sugar  farmers  and  producers  of  the  United  States  are 
in  accord  on  the  proposition  that  there  should  be  no 
restriction  or  limitation  of  the  continental  production 
of  sugar. 

In   the  case  of  Louisiana  the  official   statistics   re- 


cently issued  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
show  that  for  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding 
our  entry  into  the  World  War,  the  average  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  302,015  tons,  and  that 
for  the  year  1908-09  the  production  reads  414,400 
tons.  Those  were  the  days  before  mosaic  and  any 
person  who  has  lived  in  South  Louisiana  for  thirty 
years  will  testify  that  the  years  preceding  the  World 
War  were  years  of  normal  production  for  Louisiana 
sugar. 

We  also  find  in  these  statistics  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  Louisiana  was  the  source  of  from  11.1% 
to  11.3%  of  the  sugar  marketed  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  year  1932,  cane  produced 
within  the  United  States  was  the  crop  source  of  only 
2.6%  of  sugar  marketed  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  we  find  that  the 
Philippines  have  come  from  .7%  in  1900  to  16.6%  in 
1932;  that  Puerto  Rico  has  come  from  2.1%  in  1900 
to  14.6%  in  1932  and  Cuba  came  from  16.7%  to 
56.2%  in  1926  and  back  to  28.2%  in  1932.  These 
figures  show  more  graphically  than  any  argument 
which  could  be  written,  whence  comes  the  over-pro- 
duction which  has  brought  about  a  situation  in  the 
United  States  where  the  price  of  sugar  declined  to 
2.57^  per  pound.  It  is  from  this  depression  in  sugar 
that  we  are  now  seeking  to  extricate  ourselves.  In 
helping  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
necessarily  be  to  bring  the  maximum  relief  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  just  as  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  will  be  done  in  the 
case  of  other  farm  products.  Since  the  over-produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  Islands,  as  mentioned  above,  has 
been  the  largest  contributing  cause  to  our  present 
trouble,  it  is  not  only  readily  apparent  but  entirely 
just  and  fair  that  the  concessions  in  production 
which  may  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  readjust  the 
sources  of  supply  of  our  sugar,  should  come  for  the 
most  part  from  those  Islands  which  have  caused  the 
emergency. 

The  Farm  Act  begins  with  a  declaration  of  emer- 
gency as  follows: 

"That  the  present  acute  economic  emergency  being 
in  part  the  consequence  of  a  severe  and  increasing 
disparity  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  and  other 
commodities,  which  disparity  has  largely  destroyed 
the  purchasing  power  of  farmers  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts, has  broken  down  the  orderly  exchange  of  com- 
modities, and  has  seriously  impaired  the  agricultural 
assets  supporting  the  national  credit  structure,  it  is 
hereby  declared  that  these  conditions  in  the  basic- 
industry  of  agriculture  have  affected  transactions  in 
agricultural  commodities  with  a  national  public  inter- 
est, have  burdened  and  obstructed  the  normal  cur- 
rents of  commerce  in  such  commodities,  and  render 
imperative  the  immediate  enactment  of  title  I  of 
this  Act." 

This  is  followed  by  a  declaration  of  policy,  which 
our  readers  should  consider  in  the  light  of  its  appli- 
cation to  farmers  who  produce  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beet,   to-wit: 

"SEC.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress — 

"(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  such  balance  be- 
tween the  production  and  consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  such  marketing  conditions  therefor. 
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as  will  reestablish  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  that 
will  give  agricultural  commodities  a  purchasing  power 
with  respect  to  articles  that  farmers  buy,  equivalent 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  base  period.  The  base  period  in  the  case  of 
all  agricultural  commodities  except  tobacco  shall  be 
the  prewar  period,  August  1909 — July  1914.  In  the 
case  of  tobacco,  the  base  period  shall  be  the  postwar 
period,  August   1919— July    1929. 

"(2)  To  approach  such  equality  of  purchasing 
power  by  gradual  correction  of  the  present  inequali- 
ties therein  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  is  deemed  feasible 
in  view  of  the  current  consumptive  demand  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets." 

As  shown  by  the  above  declaration  of  policy,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  seeking  to  reestablish  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  price  which  existed  in  the  base 
prewar  period  of  August  1909  to  July  1914.  This  would 
mean  a  raw  sugar  price  of  better  than  4^,  if  the  con- 
ferences are  successful  and  the  agreements  work  out 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
made. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above,  no  one  can 
at  this  time  anticipate  the  effect  of  Government  con- 
trol upon  the  production  of  sugar  cane  or  of  sugar  in 
Louisiana  for  next  year.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
presently  growing  crops  and  the  production  of  sugar, 
therefrom  will  not  be  disturbed. 

The  basic  idea  of  quota  allotments  for  sugars  sup- 
plied to  the  United  States  from  different  sources,  is  to 
so  restrict  the  available  supply  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  for  one  year  that  will  not  exceed  but  will 
more  probably  fall  short  of  the  actual  consumption 
requirements  of  our  people.  Those  who  propose  this 
idea  claim  that  such  a  control  of  the  supply  of  sugar 
will  force  the  price  of  sugar  to  rise  to  the  prewar 
level  referred  to  in  the  Farm  Act.  The  control  of 
the  Government  would  be  applied  to  the  receipts  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  rather  than  to  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  Islands.  This  control  might  very 
well  be  applied  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  insular  sugars,  so  that  no  more  than  the 
quota  allotment  would  be  allowed  to  enter  during 
any  one  year.  If  this  control  were  not  considered 
complete  enough,  the  agreement  might  be  extended  to 
licensing  features  by  which  the  refiners  of  off-shore 
sugars  would  likewise  be  limited  to  the  refining  of 
only  the  quota  assigned  to  the  various  sources  oi 
supply. 

The  question  also  arises  as  to  secondary  allotments 
to  take  care  of  increased  consumption,  or  the  failure 
of  any  one  source  to  supply  its  full  quota.  Natural- 
ly if  no  restriction  or  quota  is  placed  upon  continental 
production,  this  secondary  allotment  will  not  have 
any  effect  upon  Louisiana  cane  growers.  But  for 
those  producers  who  are  allotted  a  quota,  some  further 
plan  of  distribution  will  have  to  be  worked  out  where- 
by the  additional  sugar  will  be  authorized  to  meet 
requirements.  The  sugar  which  would  be  held  in 
reserve  could  also  be  used  by  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture  to  prevent  any  abnormal  increase  of  the 
price  of  sugar  whereby  the  whole  plan  might  become 
very  unpopular  on  account  of  excessive  cost  to  the 
consumer.  In  this  way  not  only  will  the  supply  of 
sugar  be  controlled  but  also  the  price  of  sugar  will 
be  first  stimulated  to  its  prewar  level  and  then  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  ridiculous  highs  of  1920. 

Very  serious  consideration  will  have  to  be  given  :.• 


the  Philippine  Islands.  The  situation  with  regard  to 
the  Philippines  is  different  from  the  others  for  the 
reason  that  Congress  has  passed  an  Independence  Act 
setting  850,000  long  tons  as  their  limit  for  the  free 
entry  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  after  they  have 
adopted  the  Independence  Act  and  formed  a  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  between  now  and  the  time  that 
they  do  accept  and  set  up  a  Government,  their  posi- 
tion is  no  different  from  any  other  and  quotas  may 
be  allotted  to  them  without  regard  to  the  figures  that 
appear  in  the  Independence  Act. 

There  is  the  further  question  of  the  tariff,  especial- 
ly as  it  affects  Cuba.  In  that  regard  nothing  can 
be  done  until  Congress  is  in  Session  because  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  with  Cuba  was  made  law  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  and  any  changes  therein  must  like- 
wise be  the  result  of  Congressional  legislation.  As 
Congress  has  adjourned  until  January  1934,  no  change 
in  the  Treaty  can  be  made  until  that  time. 

Responsible  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  quoted  as  saying  that  certain  proposed 
tariff  agreements  with  Cuba,  including  the  question 
of  the  differential  on  refined  sugar,  is  the  subject  of 
negotiations  between  the  Cuban  Government  and  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles,  the  American  ambassador  to  Cuba. 
The  ambassador  is  reported  to  be  acting  as  mediator 
between  the  revolutionary  groups  in  Cuba  and  Presi- 
dent Machado,  so  that  it  is  entirely  possible  that  in 
seeking  to  reestablish  the  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion in  Cuba,  the  United  States  Government  is  also 
negotiating  with  reference  to  the  exports  and  imports 
between  these  two  countries.  Nevertheless,  unless 
Congress  is  called  into  Special  Session,  there  will  be 
no  final  action  with  regard  to  tariffs  until  1934. 

In  connection  with  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  the  pref- 
erential of  20%  given  to  Cuba,  we  are  pleased  to 
note  that  since  the  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Cuba  has  been 
making  a  serious  attempt  to  take  the  full  measure  of 
the  tariff  preference  allowed  her,  by  raising  the  price 
of  Cuban  sugars  delivered  in  New  York,  from  20  to 
45^  above  the  world  price.  In  doing  this  both  Cuba 
and  the  domestic  producers  have  gained.  So  that  we 
now  repeat  what  we  advocated  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  before  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
that  the  United  States  Government  can  best  help  the 
domestic  producers  and  Cuba  herself  by  requiring  the 
Cuban  to  take  the  major  part  of  the  preferential  or 
to  lose  it.  It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
both  countries,  they  will  recognize  the  importance  of 
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this  mutual  security,  and  accordingly  make  definite 
provision  therefor  in  any  formal  agreement  that  may 
be  reached. 

Excepting  for  the  changes  that  may  be  made  or 
brought  about  by  the  sugar  conferences  in  Washing- 
ton beginning  June  27th,  the  above  is  a  general  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  as  it  affects  Louisiana  and  the 
prospect  of  a  "new  deal"  for  her  all-important  sugar 
industry. 


Sugar  Industry's  Representatives 
Reaching  Capital 

(The  Times-Picayune  Washington  Bureau) 
Washington,  June  25. — For  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  sugar  conferences  which  will  begin  at  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  Tuesday,  committees  and 
representatives  of  farmers  and  producers  of  sugar  are 
arriving  from  the  various  states  and  islands  which 
supply  sugar  to  the  United  States. 

Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  who  has  been  appointed 
sugar  co-ordinator,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferences. The  program  for  the  conferences  has  not 
been  announced  in  advance  but  it  is  understood  that 
after  a  declaration  of  policy  by  Co-administrator 
Charles  Brand  and  a  general  discussion  led  by  Dr. 
Coulter,  committees  with  representation  from  each 
group  will  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  con- 
ference. In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  quotas  may  be 
agreed  upon  for  each  of  the  sources  of  supply  of 
sugar  that  is  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which 
includes  United  States  Beet,  United  States  Cane, 
United  States  Corn,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,   Philippine    Islands,    and   Cuba. 

League  Recognized 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  farmers  and  processors  of  sugar  in  Lou- 
isiana, has  been  recognized  by  the  department  of 
agriculture  as  representative  of  the  Louisiana  indus- 
try. The  Louisiana  interests  will  be  represented  in 
the  conferences  by  C.  D.  Kemper,  of  Franklin,  R.  H. 
Chadwick  of  Bayou  Goula,  F.  L.  Barker  of  Lockport> 
and  C.  J.  Bourg  of  Thibodaux.  Mr.  Bourg  is  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  League. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  conferences  will  be  to 
establish  federal  control  through  the  department 
of  agriculture  by  which  quotas  will  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  sources  from  which  sugar  is  distributed  in 
the  United  States.  The  total  of  these  quotas  will  rep- 
resent the  consumption  requirements  of  the  United 
States  market  and  no  more.  This  control  is  expected 
to  increase  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  pre-war  basis, 
which  is  designated  in  the  farm  act  of  1933,  as  the 
period  between  August,   1909,  and  July,   1914. 

On  account  of  the  early  adjournment  of  Congress 
and  the  fact  that  the  preferential  duty  agreement  with 
Cuba  is  based  upon  a  treaty  that  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  tariff 
will  be  considered  by  the  conferences  except  as  a 
matter  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  future. 

Tariff  Being  Discussed 

In  the  meantime  it  has  been  reported  officially 
that  the  question  of  a  greater  tariff  preferential  for 
Cuba   and  a   higher  differential   on   refined   sugar   in 


favor  of  American  refiners,  is  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  American  ambassador  to  Cuba  and 
the  Cuban  government.  These  negotiations  are  said 
to  be  a  part  of  the  mediator  role  that  is  now  being 
played  by  Sumner  Welles,  the  American  ambassador. 
Among  the  questions  which  will  be  discussed  at  the 
conferences  are  agreements  relative  to  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  sugar,  by  which  necessary  cross- 
hauling  and  concessions  may  be  eliminated  and  this 
money  saved  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  The 
question  of  when  the  agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  to  go  into  effect  will  also  be 
an  important  question  and  it  is  expected  that  what- 
ever restrictions  are  made  in  production  will  apply  to 
1934.  There  also  will  be  the  very  important  problem 
of  the  set-up  through  which  the  agreements  will  be 
administered  and  the  control  effected. 

May  Use  Licensing  Power 

In  order  to  secure  government  control  it  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  licensing  powers  that  have 
been  given  to  the  federal  administration  through  the 
farm  act  and  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
For  any  industry  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  these  pro- 
visions it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  build  up  trade 
associations,  if  no  association  is  in  existence.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
perform  that  function  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try and  that  the  members  of  the  league  will  be  recog- 
nized through  that  organization  by  the  government 
officials.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  undertake  to  deal  with  individuals 
in  so  complicated  an  industry  as  sugar,  because  of 
the  agricultural,  processing,  refining,  and  marketing 
branches  which  are  separate  and  yet  distinctly  con- 
nected when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  federal 
control. 

Section  8  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
authorizes  the  president,  in  his  discretion,  in  order 
to  avoid  conflicts  in  the  administration  of  the  farm 
act  and  the  recovery  act,  to  delegate  his  functions 
and  powers  with  respect  to  industry  under  the  recov- 
ery act,  to  the  secretary  of  agriculture  as  the  adminis- 
trative head  of  the  farm  act. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  and  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  Louisiana  that  they  have  a  going  trade  as- 
sociation. The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
been  the  point  of  contact  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Louisiana  industry  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  Its  officials  are  familiar  with  government  pro- 
cedure and  they  in  turn  have  the  confidence  of  fed- 
eral officials. 
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Formal   Address    Delivered   by   Mr.    C.    D.    Kemper, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League's 
Delegation,  at  the  Sugar  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  2,7th,  1933 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  representative  of  the  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana,  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to 
make,  as  well  as  I  can,  a  presentation  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  and  opinions  of  our  people  in  re- 
lation to  the  economic  problem  we  are  all  assembled  here  to  discuss. 

May  I  assure  you,  as  I  begin,  that  while  we  have  come  here  with  certain  convictions  which 
we  think  are  natural  and  right,  we  are  without  any  intent  to  jeopardize,  even  if  we  could,  any 
part  of  the  program  to  revive  industry,  restore  employment,  renew  well-being  and  safeguard  hap- 
piness and  contentment  in  this  country,  and  we  are  especially  qualified  to  assume  that  attitude 
because  we  are  of  this  country.  It  is,  in  every  conceivable  sense,  our  country,  and  we  are  in 
every  conceivable  sense,  its  people. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  convictions  which  I  have  just  indicated  to  you  that  we  pos- 
sess is  that  our  great  President,  who  has,  in  his  courage  and  wisdom,  undertaken  a  vast  eco- 
nomic experiment  that  involves  the  very  existence  of  millions  of  Americans,  has  never  at  any 
time  contemplated  that  any  branch  of  that  experiment,  or  any  ramification  of  that  experiment, 
shall  be  misapplied  in  its  direction  except  through  some  unconscious  mistake.  It  is  this  conviction 
that  encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  frankly  and  respectfully  the  thoughts  of  my  people  on 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  business  pending  before  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  here  because  for  some  years  more  sugar  has  been  offered  on  the 
United  States  market  than  that  market  has  been  able  to  consume.     Whence  comes  this  sugar? 

We  Louisianians,  who  began  the  production  of  sugar  in  1795,  say  to  you  that  less  than  3% 
of  the  sugar  the  United  States  consumes  comes  at  the  present  time  from  us,  although  30  years  ago 
11%  of  it  came  from  us.  What  comes  from  us  is  grown  on  American  soil  by  American  farmers 
and  they  contribute  through  taxes  to  the  expenses  of  this  Government,  to  the  upkeep  of  its  public 
functions  and  institutions,  to  the  support  of  its  army  and  navy,  its  judiciary,  its  pension  roll.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  identical  people  whom  President  Roosevelt  has  valiantly  embarked  on  unknown 
seas  to  help.  Besides  all  that  they  have  undergone  the  hard  experience  of  having  to  forego 
their  share  in  the  expanding  sugar  market  of  the  United  States  because  some  of  the  countries 
represented  here  today  and  participating  in  this  Conference  have  been  able  to  undersell  them 
and  to  absorb  the  market  and  inflict  on  them  the  necessity  of  bitter  economies,  low  wages,  the 
forced  use  of  inefficient  equipment  and  all  of  the  other  misfortunes  that  come  of  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, caused  by  relentless  competition  from  powerful  adversaries. 

Thus  Louisiana  has,  as  I  have  shown,  been  guiltless  of  any  part  in  the  overproduction  of 
sugar  that  has  led  to  this  assemblage  and,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  not  even  had  her  share  of  the 
expanding  sales  as  the  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States  has  climbed  from  year  to  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  already  suffered,  through  a  competition  largely  foreign,  and  hence 
entitled  to  no  consideration  on  this  floor,  a  penalty  that  has  deprived  her  of  a  tremendous  quota 
of  the  sugar  market  in  her  own  country  that  she  had  an  inalienable  right  to,  because  it  was  hers 
30  years  ago. 

As  I  contemplate  the  situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  realize  that  we  have  been  invited  here  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  those  countries  that  have  brought  about  the  oversupply  of  sugar  on 
the  United  States  market,  and  to  whom  is  directly  chargeable  the  perplexing  situation  we  have 
been  asked  to  aid  in  solving,  and  when  I  realize  that  our  compatriots,  the  producers  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  who  are  as  innocent  as  we  are  of  over  supplying  the  home  market,  have 
also  been  invited  to  take  part  in  some  concerted  plan  to  salvage  that  market  from  an  uncon- 
scionable glut,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  had  you  overlooked  us  in  your  list  of  invitations  you  could 
have  been  accused  of  no  discourtesy,  but  only  of  a  rare  nicety  of  judgment.  But  since  you  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  invite  us,  I  hope  it  is  permissible  and  proper  for  me  to  say  how  illogical  it  ap- 
pears to  us  for  you  to  expect  that,  under  such  circumstances  as  exist,  and  which  I  have  been  trying 
briefly  to  describe,  we  should  enter  into  some  engagement  to  restrict  our  future  production  vol- 
untarily, after  having  been  hitherto  forced  so  mercilessly  to  restrict  it  involuntarily,  all  in  order 
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that  certain  sources  of  sugar  production  from  whence  conies  all  the  trouble,  and  some  of  which 
are  bound  to  the  United  States  by  only  the  most  fragile  if  not  wholly  imaginary  ties,  may  not 
have  too  much  suffering  entailed  on  them  in  a  plan  of  re-adjustment. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  you,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  know  I  must  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  statement  that  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  I  must  be 
prepared  to  hear  a  plea  to  be  practical.  I  must  be  ready  to  listen  to  arguments  which  take  nothing 
into  account  except  the  unhappy  facts  that  exist  in  the  sugar  business  at  this  time  and  from 
which  we  all  suffer  in  common.  I  have  no  intention  of  lending  to  those  arguments  a  deaf  ear.  I 
seek  only  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  an  obvious  injustice,  and  I  hope  I  have  merited  your  indul- 
gence in  my  presentation  of  the  reasons  why  it  seems  to  us  in  Louisiana  that  in  our  own  country, 
and  victims  as  we  already  are  of  a  ruinous  constriction  of  our  production  extending  over  a  score 
of  years,  we  should  be  regarded  as  hardly  fit  subjects  for  selection  as  burden  bearers  in  this 
emergency.  Every  consideration  of  reason,  economics  and  fundamental  right  seems  to  us  against 
any  regulation  of  our  production  that  will  injure  us  or  prevent  us,  as  convalescents,  from  recover- 
ing to  our  normal  state.  
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The  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  have  of  course  been  intensely  interested 
during  the  past  two  weeks  in  the  negotiations  going  on  in  Washington  between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  subordinates  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  countries  and  areas  that 
supply  the  United  States  market  with  raw  sugar  and  with  sugar  that  is  either  standard  refined 
or  in  some  other  manner  fitted  for  direct  consumption.  Several  hundred  persons  attended  the 
initial  meeting,  but  the  number  to  whom  the  further  progress  of  the  negotiations  was  entrusted 
was  reduced  to  one  or  two  from  each  locality.  The  task  confronting  these  people  was  a  difficult 
and  elaborate  one,  and  may  be  compared  in  its  magnitude  to  that  of  writing  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  a  state  or  a  country,  but  with  the  added  complexity  that  it  involved  the  reconciliation 
of  many  divergent  business  interests  and  the  constant  weighing  of  vested  rights  against  expe- 
diency. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  public  press  has  printed  numerous  summaries  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  it  is  a  fact  that  all  these  lack  finality,  and  if  the  League  has  been  found 
wanting  hitherto  in  the  fund  of  detailed  information  which  many  have  expected  it  to  possess  from 
day  to  day  it  has  been  because  such  information  as  it  had  was  only  tentative  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  all  of  the  published  reports,  so  far.  As  this  article  is  written  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
morning  of  July  14th,  the  latest  possible  moment  at  which  it  can  be  written  and  still  get  in  the 
July  15th  issue  of  the  SUGAR  BULLETIN,  all  that  can  be  authoritatively  stated  is  that  a  form 
of  agreement,  to  be  found  very  briefly  outlined  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has 
been  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  sugar  countries  and  areas  and 
has  been  sent  to  the  representatives  of  the  Government  who  may  approve  it  or  may  alter  it  in 
one  respect  or  another.  As  soon  as  they  decide  about  this  the  actual  text,  the  actual  quotas, 
and  the  actual  provisions  of  every  sort  making  up  the  document  will  be  released  and  published. 
Whether  it  will  be  carried  in  the  daily  press  in  full  is  doubtful,  because  of  its  length.  A  copy 
of  it  will  unquestionably  be  available  to  all,  however,  at  the  League  office,  and  such  other  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  familiarize  our  members  with  it  will  be  taken.  But  even  then  the  agree- 
ment will  not  be  a  concrete  fact  insofar  as  all  its  terms  are  concerned  because  a  period  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  days,  wo  do  not  know  exactly  how  long,  will  be  allowed  for  those  affected  to 
study  it  and  determine  whether  or  not  they  desire  alterations.  In  the  event  that  alterations  are 
proposed  they  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  consideration,  and  the 
agreement  will  not  become  an  actuality  until  after  a  general  hearing  is  accorded  all  the  interest- 
ed parties  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  and  a  final  understanding  arrived 
at.  The  date  for  this  hearing  will  be  publicly  announced.  It  is  of  course  probable,  however, 
that  the  form  of  Agreement  as  released  by  the  Government   officials    will    be    one    that   has    their 
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Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

approval,  and  to  bring  about  a  change  in  it 
they  will  have  to  be  convinced  of  the  merit  of 
the  proposed  alteration.  Nobody,  here  or  in 
Washington,  knows  when  the  Government  will 
make  the  release.  It  may  be  a  few  days  or  it 
may  be  a  month.  In  the  meanwhile  the  text 
of  the  tentative  agreement  is  on  file  at  the 
League's  office,  where  all  interested  members 
of  the  organization  may  examine  it. 

Thus  the  matter  stands  at  this  time.  The 
League  will  do  everything  possible,  as  soon  as 
the  agreement  is  officially  released  with  Gov- 
ernment approval,  to  facilitate  a  full  discus- 
sion of  it,  in  order  that  such  changes  in  it  as 
may  be  thought  desirable  and  possible,  from 
Louisiana's  standpoint,  may  be  put  into  proper 
shape  and  made  ready  for  presentation  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  that  will  be  per- 
mitted for  that  purpose. 


Status  of  Cane  Borer  Infestation 

By    W.   E.   Hinds,   Entomologist,   Louisiana   Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

Climatic  conditions  prevailing  during  January, 
1933,  were  unusually  favorable  for  Louisiana  cane 
planters  to  secure  a  very  thorough  destruction  of 
cane  trash  by  burning.  Examinations  made  by  the 
Station  entomologists  at  the  end  of  January  indi- 
cated that  practically  all  of  the  cane  areas  had  then 
been  burned  over,  or  the  trash  plowed  under.  Ex- 
aminations were  made  in  a  series  of  burned  areas 
and  unburned  checks  and  the  records  indicated  that 
burning  had  reduced  the  ratio  of  living  borer  larvae 
from  61.5  in  unburned  areas  to  1  in  well  burned 
fields. 

This  important  reduction  in  the  survival  of  borer 
stages  in  January  was  followed  by  the  severe  freezes 
which  occurred  during  the  second  week  of  February 
which  further  reduced  the  living  borer  larvae  in  hi- 
bernation. As  a  result  of  all  our  studies  to  the  end  of 
March,  we  were  then  convinced  that  the  first  gener- 
ation of  borers  would  be  considerably  smaller  this 
year  than  was  the  case  in  1932.  However,  there 
was  plenty  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  we  should 
expect  serious,  spotted,  borer  damage  in  many  fields 
by  September. 

Examinations  of  corn  made  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  early  in  June  revealed  a  number  of 
locations  where  the  borer  infestation  was  very  heavy. 
As  corn  began  to  tassel,  we  found  the  beginning  cf 
first  generation  pupation  and  by  the  first  week  of 
June  the  occurrence  of  the  empty,  brown,  pupal 
skins  showed  that  the  first  moth  of  the  first  genera- 
tion were  then  emerging  and  that  egg  laying  for  the 
second  generation  was  then  beginning.  The  un- 
emerged  stages  still  in  corn  and  in  the  "dead  heart" 
stalks  of  cane  were  then  sufficiently  abundant  to  in- 
dicate that  there  should  be  a  sufficient  supply  of 
borer  eggs  to  maintain  colonies  of  borer  egg  parasites 
(Trichogramma)  by  the  second  and  third  weeks  of 
June  in  many  fields. 

During  the  period  from  June  7  to  15  we  made  ex- 
aminations in  some  78  fields  of  corn  and  cane  in  the 
section  between  Centerville  and  New  Iberia.  In  each 
field  the  number  of  men  at  work  spent  enough  time 
so  that  the  total  amounts  to  a  full  hour  for  one 
man.  This  time  unit  is  uniform  and  is  our  basis 
for  making  comparisons  as  to  the  abundance  of  eggs 
in  the  different  fields  examined.  E.  g.,  in  one  field 
no  eggs  may  be  found  while  in  another  nearby  we 
may  have  20  egg  batches  per  1  man-hour  (1  m-h). 
All  eggs  found  are  kept  in  glassine  envelopes  for  ex- 
amination later  at  the  laboratory  under  microscopes 
to  determine  accurately  the  actual  number  of  eggs 
collected,  whether  they  are  parasitized  and  whether 
either  borer  larvae  or  parasites  have  emerged  there- 
from. During  the  period  mentioned  we  collected 
18,706  eggs  in  78  man-hours  altogether.  Traces  of 
Trichogramma  parasitism  were  found  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  fields  examined.  The  average  number 
of  eggs  per  batch  was  28.7,  which  is  normal  for  that 
period  when  most  of  the  moths  are  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. Later  in  the  season  this  average  number  is 
usually  between  18  and  20  eggs  per  batch. 

Our  own  release  of  parasites  began  with  20  fields 
colonized  June  12-16  using  at  the  rate  of  5000  to 
6000  per  acre.  Three  weeks  later,  as  is  our  usual 
custom,   we   made   another   collection   of   eggs   in   all 
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of  the  44  fields  which  we  had  selected  for  our  test 
work.  During  this  interval  something  unusual  had 
happened  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  eggs  in 
these  fields.  Where  we  expected  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  eggs  we  found  an  unusual  decrease.  Very 
few  fresh,  unhatched,  unparasitized  eggs  were  found. 
In  many  fields  the  egg  supply  had  been  so  reduced 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Trichogramma  to  mul-> 
tiply,  or  even  to  hold  its  own.  In  such  cases  a  sub- 
sequent colonization  will  be  made  if  the  borer  infesta- 
tion warrants  it.  As  an  average  among  our  20  colon- 
ized fields  the  total  number  of  eggs  found  was  less 
than  2/5ths  of  the  number  found  three  weeks  earlier, 
while  only  l/18th  as  many  eggs  were  found  un- 
hatched and  unparasitized.  In  check  areas  the  cor- 
responding proportions  were  approximately  4/5 ths 
and  l/13th. 

We  look  upon  Trichogramma  colonization  as  the 
best  insurance  now  available  against  a  seriously  in- 
jurious borer  infestation.  Whatever  may  have  been 
done  already  in  such  colonization  is  not  "wasted." 
It  was  a  measure  of  safety  which  was  called  for  by 
the  conditions  then  existing.  We  must  now  recognize 
the  fact  that  for  the  present  the  situation  has  changed 
in  many  fields.  We  believe  that  parasite  supplies 
should  be  held  in  cold  storage,  at  temperatures  of 
from  40  to  45  degrees  F.  until  further  field  ex- 
aminations show  that  the  conditions  of  borer  egg  sup- 
ply in  the  fields  of  late  corn  and  of  cane  are  such 
as  to  enable  the  parasites  to  survive  in  the  fields. 
That  condition  may  come  by  the  last  week  of  July. 
Fields   should  be   watched  closely  "meantime. 

The  present  condition  of  borer  occurrence  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  1928  and  yet  in  that  season  examina- 
tions of  many  fields  in  September  showed  us  an 
average  of  46%  of  the  stalks  showing  one,  or  more, 
borer  burrows.  We  should  continue  to  guard  against 
allowing  the  borers  to  multiply  unobserved  until 
such  damage  occurs  again.  Colonization  is  practica- 
ble and  profitable  throughout  August  if  the  borer 
conditions  are  right  for  it. 

The  Conference  at  Washington 

{Written  by  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  last  article  for  the 
Bulletin,  the  long  awaited  Sugar  Conference  opened 
on  June  27th  at  Washington.  Most  of  the  important 
sugar  characters  were  present  and  in  addition  thereto 
there  were  some  two  hundred  or  more  representatives 
of  every  institution  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions and  the  foreign  islands  which  furnish  sugar 
to  this  Country.  These  included  refiners,  processors, 
producers,  growers,  operators  brokers,  trade  journal- 
ists, statisticians,  scientists  and  lawyers. 

A  spirit  of  coordination,  if  not  actual  enthusiasm, 
pervaded  the  whole  gathering.  While  awaiting  the 
gavel  to  fall,  competitors  and  antagonists  in  the  sugar 
business  moved  freely  about  greeting  each  other  and 
all  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first 
time  in  American  history  that  all  sugar  interests  had 
come  together  for  the  purpose  of  common  betterment 
among  themselves,  exclusive  of  course,  of  the  war  time, 
when  the  purpose  was  the  national  interests. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Brand,  Co-Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  opened  the 
general  conference.  His  opening  address  covered  the 
recent  legislation  which  made  the  conference  possible, 
but  the  theme  was  best  expressed  when  he  stated  that 


the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Islands  must  change  its  attitude  of  "dog  eat  dog,"  to 
"live  and  let  live,"  if  we  expected  the  United  States 
Government  to  lend  its  good  offices  to  a  general  solu- 
tion of  most  of  our  problems. 

He  then  introduced  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter  as  the 
Sugar  Coordinator. 

Dr.  Coulter  gave  an  historical  review  of  the  sugar 
industry  and  prices,  and  then  declared  that  "the  pur- 
pose of  this  meeting  is  primarily  to  ascertain  whether 
producers  and  growers  prefer  to  join  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  stabilize  the  industry." 

He  thereupon  stated  that  he  would  call  upon  rep- 
resentatives from  all  branches  of  the  industry  and 
began  by  introducing  Mr.  Chester  H.  Gray,  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Mr.  Gray's  statement  was  the  sensation 
of  the  meeting.  After  announcing  that  he  had  come 
unprepared  to  speak  and  did  not  expect  to  be  called 
upon,  he  lashed  out  with  his  customary  directness 
and  made  such  a  case  for  the  continental  sugar  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  that  any  statements  made 
thereafter  by  continental  producers  were  mild  in  com- 
parison. Mr.  Gray  thus  prepared  the  way  beauti- 
fully for  the  contentions  that  were  presented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Louisiana  and  Florida  cane,  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  beet  growers.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  his  statement,  which  startled  the  confer- 
ence by  its  very  frankness,  had  a  lasting  effect  upon 
its  deliberations: 

"I  am  not  a  sugar  farmer  but  perhaps  I  am  called 
upon  first  because  of  my  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  whose  membership  has 
all  kinds  of  producers  in  it.  We  have  beet  and  cane 
farmers  in  the  membership  and  so  *  *  *  we 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  sugar  business.  We 
have  an  interest  also  in  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  farmer,  in  returning  prosper- 
ity to  the  whole  nation  *  *  *  It  is  obvious  that 
the  problem  of  getting  more  prosperity  to  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  industry  requires  us  to  consider  it  in  rela- 
tion to  influences  which  are  not  of  domestic  origin. 
In  that  connection,  much  space  has  been  occupied  in 
discussing  how  we  are  going  to  retain  the  home  mar- 
ket for  sugar.  Some  are  advocating  that,  since  Cuba 
is  the  most  formidable  competitor,  some  arrangement, 
should  be  made,  or  modified,  with  Cuba  so  that  her 
product  on  the  one  hand  can  get  in  easier  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  kept  out  more  effectively.  Our 
Federation  takes  the  latter  alternative.  Our  position 
is  that  we  favor  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
Cuba  sugar  unless,  indeed,  that  rate  be  made  equal 
to  the  world  rate  of  duty  *  *  •*  America  is 
the  best  market  for  the  American  people.  If  there  is 
anything  to  our  agricultural  policy,  then  the  American 
people  must  be  privileged  to  supply  the  American 
market  *  *  *  Methods  should  be  devised  which 
will  promote  a  greater  production  of  sugar  in  America. 

"I  should  like  to  observe  that  until  the  American 
sugar  farmer  gets  the  privilege  of  the  home  market, 
there  will  be  an  out-of-line  balance  in  other  farm 
crops  which  will  be  rendered  partially  in  balance 
when  the  sugar  farmer  in  America  gets  more  defi- 
nitely the  privilege  of  the  home  market.  I  mean  that 
there  is  a  vast  possibility  to  expand  sugar  acreage. 
As  those  acreages  expand  they  will  absorb  portions  of 
acreages  now  in  surplus  farm  production  and  by 
stabilizing  the  sugar  industry  in  America  by  the 
method  of  making  the  home  market  advantageous,  we 
have   helped  to  solve   the  problems   of  wheat,   cotton 
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and  other  groups  *  *  *  There  is  no  need  for 
limiting  American  sugar  production.  There  is  need 
for  giving  more  definitely  the  American  market  to 
the  American  producers  by  the  methods  of  limiting 
imports  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  We  can  best  serve  the  American  people 
by  giving  the  American  sugar  producers  more  than 
they  now  have  in  their  home  market." 

The  very  clear  and  definite  statement  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Kemper  representing  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  was  printed  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  July 
1st.  Other  representatives  of  domestic  producers 
spoke  in  the  same  vein  and  all  pledged  cooperation. 

The  conference  then  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  informal  con- 
ference on  stabilization  of  sugar,  called  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  that  steps  should 
be  taken  in  concert  by  the  groups  here  represented 
to  bring  about  a  plan  for  the  stabilization  of  sugar 
in  cooperation  with  the  Government  under  provisions 
of  Acts  of  Congress." 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  an  agreement  among 
all  sugar  groups  a  committee  was  appointed  with 
representatives   from  all  sugar  areas   as   follows: 

Western  Beet  Processors — W.  D.  Lippitt  of  Den- 
ver, with  James  Grant,  alternate. 

Eastern  Beet  Sugar  Processors — W.  H.  Wallace, 
with  George  McCormick,  alternate. 

Eastern  Beet  Growers — C.  R.  Oviatt,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  with  Frank  Oberst,  Breckenridge,  Mich.,  alter- 
nate. 

Western  Beet  Growers — Charles  M.  Kearney,  with 
J.  D.  Pancake,  alternate. 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  Louisiana — C.  D. 
Kemper  representing  processors,  with  Jules  Godchaux, 
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alternate. 

Representing  Louisiana  Cane  Growers — F.  L.  Bar- 
ker with  C.  J.  Bourg,  alternate. 

Raw  Cane  Producers  of  Florida — Clarence  R.  Bit- 
ting, of  New  York,  with  J.  J.  Harrington,  Clewiston, 
Fla.,  alternate. 

Domestic  Cane  Refiners — Ellsworth  Bunker,  of 
New  York,  with  Charles  R.  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  alter- 
nate. 

Hawaiian  Growers — R.  A.  Cooke,  with  R.  D. 
Mead,  alternate. 

Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands — John  Bass,  with 
Tomas  Subirano,  alternate. 

Philippine  Growers — Harry  B.  Hawes,  former  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  with  Bon  Geaslin,  alternate,  and 
Frank  Roberson  representing  refiners. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  diligent  attendance 
and  cooperation  of  Congressman  Numa  F.  Montet  of 
the  Third  Louisiana  District,  who  followed  all  of  the 
public  meetings  and  who  has  been  in  daily  contact 
with  the  Louisiana  Committee,  advising  with  them  as 
to  the  law  and  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  Con- 
gressman has  been  very  helpful. 

When  the  above  General  Committee  met  on  June 
28th,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  working  Sub-Com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee, but  with  the  understanding  that  the  represen- 
tatives and  alternates  of  the  above  named  group 
would  be  permitted  to  sit  in  and  assist  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee. In  this  manner  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  in- 
dustry was  able  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C. 
D.  Kemper,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee,  with 
Messrs.  Barker,  Godchaux  and  Bourg  attending  and 
advising  with  him. 

The  Committee  early  decided  to  hold  secret  its 
deliberations  in  view  of  the  very  controversial  nature 
of  the  discussions  and  the  fact  that  the  sugar  market 
being  sensitive,  news  of  temporary  progress  or  dis- 
agreement among  the  Committee  members  might  af- 
fect the  market  and  be  misinterpreted  in  the  news- 
papers. 

After  the  Sub-Committee  had  discussed  at  great 
length  the  probable  provisions  of  a  Sugar  Agreement, 
it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  Legal  Committee  to 
draw  up  the  form  of  the  agreement,  leaving  blank 
spaces  for  figures  and  details  which  had  not  yet  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  Sub-Committee.  This  Legal 
Committee  was  composed  of  Mr.  Wayne  Johnson, 
attorney  for  the  United  States  refiners,  Senator  Harry 
B.  Hawes,  attorney  for  the  Philippine  Association, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg,  attorney  for  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  This  Committee  met  with  the 
Legal  Advisers  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration and  with  Dr.  Coulter. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  Legal  Committee 
has  reported  to  the  Sub-Committee  and  after  several 
meetings  the  Sub-Committee  has  agreed  to  the  form 
of  the  agreement,  but  without  committing  any  of  its 
members  to  the  figures  therein  contained  or  to  the 
principle  of  restriction  or  limitation  of  continental 
production. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  to  this  form  of  general  agree- 
ment, supplementary  agreements  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  of  sugar,  which  are  now  being 
worked  out  by  the  processors  and  refiners  of  sugar 
with  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

The  form  of  agreement  now  tentatively  adopted, 
but  which  is  not  final  or  binding  upon  anyone  con- 
tains provisions  for  the  following  quotas: 
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All  figures  are  short  tons  of  96° 

Segregated 

raw  sugar 

Reserve 

Continental  U.  S. 

Louisiana 

None 

Florida 

None 

Beet  States 

None 

Total 

U.  S.  Insular  Areas 

Hawaii 

50,000 

Virgin  Islands 

add  50% 

Puerto  Rico 

50,000 

Philippines 

448,080 

Total 

548,080 

Foreign 

Cuba 

540,000 

AU  Other 

65,000 

Total 

605,000 

Total,  All  Sources 

1,153,080 
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Basic 
Quota 

250,000 

60,000 

1,525,000 

1,835,000 

975,000 

9,080 

875,000 

'.155,1121) 

2,815,000 

1,700,000 

None 
1,700,000 
6,350,000 


The  most  important  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
as  they  affect  the  Louisiana  cane  growers  and  pro- 
ducers are  that  the  refiners  agree  to  pay  and  the 
raw  producers  agree  not  to  sell  for  less  than,  the 
world  price  plus  the  world  duty  on  raws  of  ZYztf 
plus  an  allowance  for  freight  and  handling,  less  ten 
points  for  carrying  charges.  This  in  effect  will  guar- 
antee to  the  grower  and  producer  of  Louisiana  the 
maximum  protection  of  the  full  duty  tariff,  and  defi- 
nitely forces  Cuba  to  take  all  of  her  preferential. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  the  tentative  agreement 
it  is  not  possible  to  print  it  in  its  entirety  in  this  issue, 
but   the    most   important    provisions    follow: 

The  agreement  shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1st, 
1933,  and  will  continue  for  three  years,  subject  to 
renewal  from  year  to  year  thereafter. 

A  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  is  to  be  set  up  with 
the  following  membership: 

(a)  One  representative  of  the  beet  producers  of 
Continental   United   States;   . 

(b)  One  representative  of  the  beet  processors  of 
Continental  United  States; 

(c)  One  representative  of  the  raw  sugar  producers 
of  Continental  United  States; 

(d)  One  representative  of  the  refiners  of  Contin- 
ental United   States ; 

(e)  One  representative  of  the  sugar  cane  producers 
and  processors  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 

(f)  One  representative  of  the  sugar  cane  producers 
and  processors  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

(g)  One  representative  of  the  sugar  cane  producers 
and  processors  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 

(h)  One  representative  of  the  sugar  cane  producers 
and  processors  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  members  shall  be  selected  by  the  interests 
which  they  represent  and  each  interest  shall  select 
an  alternate.  In  the  case  of  the  Cuban  representative, 
he  shall  have  no  right  to  vote  nor  shall  his  consent 
be  necessary  to  any  action  of  the  Board. 

A  Chairman  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  is  to 
be  appointed,  but  he  shall  not  be  a  representative  of 
any  of  the  participating  interests.  He  is  to  establish 
a  principal  office  in  New  York  City  or  Washington 
and  his  compensation  and  expenses  shall  be  borne 
by  the  interests  represented  on  the  Board  on  a  basis 
to  be  determined  by  them. 

It  is  proposed  to  set  up  segregated  reserves  of 
sugar  representing  production  in  excess  of  the  quotas 
set  in  the  agreement.  These  reserves  will  have  the 
tendency  to  take  care  of  any  situation  of  over-produc- 
tion in  any  one  area  or  an  increased  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  They  will  also  be  available  to 
prevent  any  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  it 
being  considered  quite  as  important  to  prevent  a  run 
away  market  as  it  is  to  prevent  a  return  to  the  low 
prices  of  1932. 

It  is  expected  that  licenses  will   be   issued  by  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  processors,  refiners  and 
importers  who  shall  engage  in  the  handling  of  sugar, 
in  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
under  Section  8  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
By  means  of  these  licenses  the  Government  will  main- 
tain complete  control  and  the  Sugar  Stabilization 
Board  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kemper,  the  following 
definition  was  inserted  in  the  Sugar  Agreement: 

"(a)  The  word  'refiners'  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
the  refiners  of  raw  sugar,  by  whatever  process,  in 
the  continental  United  States,  and  the  word  'refiner' 
shall  mean  any  one  of  them." 

This  definition  will  take  care  of  any  refiner  in  the 
United  States  who  purchases  raw  sugar  for  melting 
and  refining.  It  should  be  well  understood  that 
there  is  to  be  a  definition  of  direct  consumption 
sugars,  meaning  sugars  marketed  or  delivered  in  the 
United  States  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  melted  or 
processed  by  a  refiner. 

Thus  the  producers  of  direct  consumption  sugars  in 
Louisiana  will  not  be  classified  as  refiners,  although 
these  sugars  will  have  to  be  included  in  a  marketing 
code  of  fair  practices,  which  must  be  adopted  by  the 
producers  of  direct  consumption  sugars.  In  order 
to  restore  normal  economic  conditions  and  to  elimi- 
nate unfair  practices  in  the  sugar  business,  marketing 
agreements  or  codes  of  fair  competition  are  to  be 
adopted  by  the  refiners,  by  the  beet  processors  and 
by  the  direct  consumption  sugar  producers.  These 
codes  will  be  coordinated  into  a  general  marketing 
code,  under  the  direction  of  the-  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration;  all  of  which  will  be  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  final  adoption  of  the  General 
Sugar  Agreement. 

The  agreement  may  only  be  amended  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Sugar 
Stabilization  Board. 

Your  correspondent  conceives  it  to  be  entirely  per- 
missible to  state  that  the  Louisiana  Committee  has 
received  wholesale  compliments  for  the  constructive 
and  cooperative  part  which  it  has  played  in  the  dif- 
ficult business  of  "getting  the  sugar  industry  to- 
gether." The  cane  growers  and  producers  of  Louisi- 
ana cannot  over-imagine  the  hurdles  and  obstacles 
which  had  to  be  overcome,  just  as  we  are  sure  they 
will  realize  that  in  a  conference  whose  success  de- 
pends upon  mutual  concessions,  no  group  could  be 
expected  to  gain  everything  and  concede  nothing. 
Nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings the  interests  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
must  appear  even  to  the  most  critical,  to  have  been 
pretty  well  represented  and  recognized. 


FOR  SALE 


1   48"   Harry   Bros.    Granulator,    complete 
with  Revolving  Screen,  Sugar  Elevator 
and  Bins 
1    Second-hand  400  sq.  ft.  Juice  Heater 
1    Second-hand  600  sq.  ft.  Juice  Heate 
1    Set    4-36"    American    Tool    Centrifuge, 

complete  with  unloader 
1   14"  x  36"  Corliss  Engine 

CHAS.  WIGGIN 
329  Baiter  BIdg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


The  Use  of  Sucrose  in  Sand-Lime 
Brick* 

By  W.  A.  Hamor,  Gerald  J.  Cox,  John  Metsch,  and 
J .  W.  Van  Brunt 

I.      Introduction 

In  a  previous  paper  that  reviewed  the  nonfood 
uses  of  cane  sugar  (sucrose),  a  brief  statement  was 
made  regarding  an  examination  of  the  old  use  of 
sugar  in  lime-sand  mortar.  Our  first  investigation 
revealed  that  the  addition  to  mortar  of  as  little  cane 
sugar  as  6%  of  the  CaO  content  of  the  lime,  in- 
creased the  tensile  strength  about  60%.  The  exten- 
sion of  this  research,  details  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished later  on,  has  confirmed  our  observation  re- 
specting the  value  of  sucrose  in  lime-sand  mortar. 

Brief  attention  to  the  chemistry  of  sugar,  lime, 
silica,  and  calcium  silicate  is  essential  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  part  that  sugar  plays  in  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  sand-lime  mortar  and  brick. 

Sucrose  solutions  have  an  active  solvent  power  for, 
calcium  hydroxide.  In  the  cold  solution  a  calcium 
monosaccharate  is  formed.  The  solubility  of  the 
lime  decreases  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  a  phe- 
nomenon rather  general  for  calcium  salts.  Lamy 
states  that  the  following  amounts  of  calcium  hydrox- 
ide (as  CaO)  are  dissolved  by  1000  grams  of  a  10% 
sugar  solution.  The  solubilities  of  CaO  in  water  at 
the  same  temperatures  are  given  by  Lamy. 


15' 


30°      50°      70°      100' 


Temp.   °C      0' 
CaO  in  sugar  solution 

(grams)  25.0      21.5      12.0        5.3        2.3      1.55 

CaO  in  water  (grams)   1.4        1.3        1.17      0.96      0.79    0.60 

As  a  solution  of  calcium  monosaccharate  is  heated 
to  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point,  a  precipitate 
of  tricalcium  saccharate  is  formed  which  redissolves 
on  cooling. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  solubility  of  lime  in 
sugar  solutions,  silicic  acid  and  calcium  silicate,  ac- 
cording to  Weisberg,  are  dissolved  to  a  slight  extent 
by  sucrose  solutions.  It  is  stated  that  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  sugar  solutions  of  10  and  30%  concentra- 
tions dissolve  0.0135  and  0.0157  gram,  respectively, 
of  precipitated,  calcined  calcium  silicate  at  17°C  and 
0.0195  and  0.0249  gram,  respectively,  at  100°  C.  Sili- 
cic acid  is  dissolved  by  100  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
10%  solution  of  sucrose  to  the  extent  of  0.0188  to 
0.0268  gram  at   100°  C. 

In  sand-lime  mortar  and  brick  containing  sugar 
the  lime  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sugar,  which  is 
therefore  presumably  all  combined  and  may  not  af- 
fect the  solubility  of  either  sand  or  calcium  silicate. 

The  sand-lime  brick  process  involves  the  formation 
of  a  calcium  silicate  under  the  conditions  of  the  tem- 
perature of  steam  at  100  pounds  per  square  inch  dur- 
ing a  period  of  8  to  10  hours.  Obviously,  if  more  cal- 
cium or  silicic  acid  is  in  solution,  the  rate  of  forma- 
tion and  the  total  amount  of  calcium  silicate  formed 
would  be  expected  to  be  increased.  If  calcium  silicate 
is  more  soluble  in  the  presence  of  sugar,  its  deposi- 
tion would  be  affected.  The  value  of  cane  sugar  in 
lime-sand  mortar  has  suggested  a  similar  use  in  sand- 
lime  brick  in  spite  of  the  known  precipitation  of  cal- 
cium trisaccharate  at  elevated  temperatures.  At  least, 
at  100° C  more  calcium  is  in  solution  in  the  presence 
of  sugar  than  in  water. 

A  preliminary  trial  of  the  value  of  sucrose  in  sand- 

♦Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 
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lime  brick  was  made  with  the  materials  in  current 
industrial  use  in  a  modern  plant.  Fifty  pounds  of 
sand  (containing  approximately  10%  of  water)  were 
mixed  with  3.5  pounds  of  hydrated  lime.  To  half 
the  mixture  was  added  a  solution  of  sugar  equivalent 
to  6  grams  per  brick.  The  brick  were  pressed  and 
cured  overnight  at  100  pounds  steam  pressure.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  average  modulus  of  rup- 
ture of  five  brick  had  been  thus  increased  from  291 
to  442  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  compressive 
strength  from  1654  to  1978  pounds  per  square  inch.* 

A  second  test  differed  from  the  first  only  in  that 
the  steam  pressure  was  raised  to  100  pounds  as 
quickly  as  possible  instead  of  allowing  an  initial  heat- 
ing for  several  hours  at  low  pressure.  The  modulus 
of  rupture  was  increased  from  435  to  553  pounds  per 
square  inch,  but  the  compressive  strength  decreased 
from  2041  to  1990.  These  experiments  were  suffi- 
ciently promising  that  it  was  decided  to  make  further 
experiments,  varying  the  concentration  of  sugar  and 
ascertaining  the  value  of  other  compounds. 

The  materials  and  methods  were  as  follows: 

The  sand  used  was  that  generally  employed  in  the 
Saginaw  region;  it  was  sifted  through  a  20-mesh 
sieve.  Dried  at  110°C,  it  was  found  to  contain 
0.39%  of  moisture. 

High-calcium  hydrated  lime  was  screened  to  pass 
a  60-mesh  sieve. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  ordinary  granulated 
sugar  (designated  in  Table  I  as  "sucrose")  was  used. 
Three  commercial  grades  of  soft  sugar  were  employed, 
namely,  Nos.  6,  9,  and  15,  which  are  referred  to  in 
Table  I  by  those  numbers.  One  sample  of  a  Cuban 
raw  sugar  and  a  beet  molasses  containing  approxi- 
mately 50%  sugar  were  also  tried.  The  glucose  and 
dextrin  that  were  used  were  the  ordinary  commercial 
products  in  dry  form.  Calcium  acetate  was  employed 
as  a  representative  noncarbohydrate  salt. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  sand  and  1.75  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime  were  weighed  on  a  spring  scale,  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  then  passed  twice  through  a  20- 
mesh  sieve.  Water  was  added  to  give  the  proper  con- 
sistency for  pressing,  varying  from  300  to  400  cubic 
centimeters  per  batch.  Additions  of  carbohydrates 
were  made  by  dissolving  the  materials  in  part  of  the 
water.  In  cases  of  the  larger  quantities  of  sugar,  a 
noticeable  stickiness  developed  in  the  mixture. 

To  insure  uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  brick,  4.5 
pounds  of  the  sand-lime  mixture  were  weighed  accu- 
rately on  a  trip  balance.  The  "green"  brick  were 
pressed  at  10,000  to  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
in  a  small  rotary  press  and  transferred  immediately 
to  the  curing  cylinder. 

The  brick  were  steamed  overnight  in  a  cylinder 
equipped  with  a  recording  pressure  gage.  A  low 
pressure  (15  lb.)  preheating  period  was  used  for  all 
brick,  followed  by  a  high  pressure  (100  lb.)  curing 
period. 

Transverse  and  crushing  strengths  of  the  brick  were 
determined  by  the  method  given  by  Committee  C3 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

The  half  brick  from  the  transverse  test  were  used 
for  determining  compressive  strength. 

Two  lots  of  brick  were  also  made,  containing  6 
grams  of  refined  sugar  and  No.  15  sugar,  respectively, 
for  determining  the  absorption  of  water  and  for  ob- 
serving efflorescence. 


TABLE  I 
Modulus  of  Rupture  and  Compressive  Strength  of  Sand- 
Lime  Brick  Containing  Sugar 


Substance  Added 

Av. 

Av. 

Amt.  /brick 

*  of  rupture 

strength 

Kxpt. 

No.         Kind 

(grams) 

(lb./sq.  in. 

) (lb./sq.  in.) 

1 

No  addition 

0 

251 

1680 

2 

Sucrose 

2 

300 

1907 

3 

Sucrose 

4 

260 

2089 

4 

No  addition 

0 

269 

1750 

5 

Sucrose 

2 

289 

1750 

6 

Sucrose 

4 

329 

1949 

7 

Sucrose 

6 

312 

1550 

8 

Sucrose 

10 

357 

1827 

9 

Sucrose 

12 

390 

1763 

10 

Glucose 

6 

353 

1699 

11 

No.  6  sugar 

6 

349 

1846 

12 

Beet  molasses 

12 

359 

1910 

13 

Sucrose 

6 

372 

2140 

14 

No.  9  sugar 

6 

317 

1666 

15 

No.  15  sugar 

6 

355 

1798 

16 

Raw  sugar 

6 

359 

1936 

17 

Dextrin 

6 

204 

1231 

18 

Calcium  acetate           6 

286 

1526 

*  As  4.5  lb.  are  approximately  2000  grams,  the  figures 
of  this  column  apply  directly  as  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  brick. 

For  the  absorption  test,  the  brick  were  dried  at 
105  °C,  cooled,  weighed,  placed  on  end,  and  covered 
with  water  at  25  °C.  After  five  hours  the  brick  were 
removed,  wiped  with  a  cotton  cloth,  and  weighed. 

The  efflorescence  test  was  made  by  placing  the 
brick  on  end  in  beakers  with  sufficient  distilled  water 
to  moisten  the  brick  completely.  The  brick  were  kept 
wet  for  ten  days  in  a  stream  of  air  from  a  fan,  and 
then  examined  for  discoloration  and  any  deposits  due 
to  leaching  and  evaporation. 

The  data  of  the  strength  tests  are  shown  in  Table 
I.  The  brick  of  Experiments  No.  1  and  4  comprise 
the  controls.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  these  data, 
and  from  those  of  the  preliminary  experiments,  that 
the  addition  of  sucrose  increases  the  transverse 
strength  of  sand-lime  brick  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the 
compressive  strength.  The  maximum  strength  is 
reached  by  the  inclusion  of  about  6  grams  of  sucrose 
per  brick,  or  about.  13  pounds  of  sugar  per  thousand 
of  brick.  No  particular  difference  due  to  kind  of 
sucrose  is  observable  in  these  data,  though  more  ex- 
tensive trial  might  show  disadvantages  from  sub- 
stances occurring  as  impurities  in  raw  sugars  or  mo- 
lasses. Glucose  is  apparently  effective,  but  dextrin 
lowers  both  the  transverse  and  compressive  strengths. 
Calcium  acetate  is  without  effect. 

The  brick  containing  6  grams  of  refined  sugar  ab- 
sorbed 13.83%  of  water,  those  containing  No.  15 
sugar,    13.36%. 

No  inorganic  deposits  were  observed  in  the  efflor- 
escence test.  A  light  brown  stain  was  formed  at  the 
top  of  the  brick.  As  no  distinction  could  be  made 
between  the  colors,  this  stain  did  not  seem  to  be  at- 
tributable to  the  original  dark  color  of  the  No.  15 
sugar.  The  discoloration  may  be  caused  by  carameli- 
zation  of  the  sugar  or  by  humus  material  in  the  sand 
that  has  been  rendered  soluble  by  calcium  saccharate. 


WILLIAM  L.  OWEN 

Consulting   Bacteriologist 

Author    of    Standard    Treatise    on    Sugar    Deterioration. 

Authority   on    Sugar    Storage. 

Sugar   Analysis. 

Appraisal  of  Sugar  for  Storage. 


1504    FLORIDA    ST. 
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INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 


NEW  ORLEANS 


The  Only  NATIONAL 
Bank  in  New  Orleans 

Whitney 
National  Bank 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  BIdg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 


CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

635  FIFTH  AVE.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


A^morioan.  Molasses  Co« 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence   Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 


J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  SUPPLIES 
Lime,  Acid,  Caustic  Soda,  Clariphos 

512-526    South    Peters    Street  NEW    ORLEANS 


O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER  IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(Service    and   Satisfaction    Guaranteed    is 
My  Slogan) 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 


Phones   MAin  0696-0697  Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  BIdg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


SPRECKELS  SUGAR  COMPANY 

Honey-Dew 

(Brand) 
Fine  Granulated  Sugar 

2   Pine   Street  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 
Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar  Exchange   BIdg. 
Phone   MAin  0996  NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  8.  A. 


ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

San   Francisco  Seattle  Portland 

215  Market  St.  814  2nd  Ave.  271  Pine  St. 

Honolulu,   Hawaii 

822  Bishop   St. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal    Income  Tax   Service 

428-429    Canal    Bank    BIdg.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone   MAin  6467 
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A  Sugar  Committee,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  various  countries  and  areas  that  sup- 
ply sugar  to  the  United  States  market,  presented  to  the  Administration  on  July  18th,  1933,  the 
tentative  draft  of  a  proposed  "Marketing  Agreement,"  as  printed  below.  The  provisions  of  the 
tentative  draft  are  subject  to  reservations  made  by  certain  groups  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
there  is  no  irrevocable  commitment  to  its  text  and  figures. 

The  Administration  has  called  a  Public  Hearing  in  Washington  for  August  10th,  1933,  at 
which  anybody  interested  may  appear  and  speak  in  behalf  of  changes. 

The  Agreement,  as  it  now  stands,  represents  the  ideas  of  several  conflicting  interests  as 
nearly  as  it  has  been  possible,  up  to  now,  to  compose  them.  It  contains  some  provisions  of 
high  value  to  us  here  in  Louisiana  and  it  also  contains  provisions  that  all  of  us  here  in  Louisiana 
would  like  to  see  changed.  In  order  that  all  concerned  may  have'  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  fully  and  froely  on  all  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  an  opportunity  to  suggest 
changes  and  an  opportunity  to  point  out,  if  they  can,  how  such  changes  can  be  brought  about 
at  the  Public  Hearing  in  Washington,  the  President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  invites 
everybody  in  Louisiana  interested  in  the  matter  to  assemble  at  the  Tip  Top  Room,  Hotel  Roose- 
velt, New  Orleans,  on  Wednesday,  August  2nd,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  to  discuss  the  matter  and  offer 
constructive  suggestions. 


MARKETING  AGREEMENT. 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this day  of 

_,  1933,  by  and  between  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  acting 
under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him 
by  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  12,  1933, 
known  as  the  'Agricultural  Adjustment  Act",  party  of 
the  first  part;  and  beet  producers  of  continental  United 
States,  beet  processors  of  continental  United  States,  cane 
producers  and  cane  processors  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  and  the 
operating  cane  sugar  refiners  in  continental  United  States 
listed  on  a  Schedule  A  hereto  annexed  and  made  a  part 
hereof,  hereinafter  referred  to  collectively  as  the  parties 
of  the  second  part;   witnesseth: 

WHEREAS  the  production  of  sugar  seeking  the  United 
States  market  has  exceeded  ,the  demand  therefor  resulting 
in  unduly  depressed  conditions  in  the  industry  affecting 
growers,  producers,  and  processors,  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  agree- 
ment to  achieve  and  maintain  such   balance  between  the 


production  and  consumption  of  sugar  and  such  marketing 
conditions  therefor  in  the  United  States  as  will  re-estab- 
lish and  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  growers, 
producers,  and  processors,  and  accomplish  the  declared 
policy  of  said  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act; 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  agreed  as  follows: 
1.     Definitions:     For  the  purpose  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  The  word  "refiners"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  the 
refiners  of  raw  sugar,  by  whatever  process,  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  whether  or  not  parties  to  this 
agreement,  and  the  word  "refiner"  shall  mean  any  one 
of  them. 

(b)  The  words  "raw  producers"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  all  of  the  raw  sugar  producers,  whether  or  not  par- 
ties to  this  agreement,  of  (1)  State  of  Louisiana,  and  all 
of  the  sugar  producers,  whether  or  not  parties  to  this 
agreement,  of  any  or  all  of  the  following,  according  to 
the  context:  (2)  State  of  Florida,  (3)  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  (4)  Virgin  Islands,  (5)  Puerto  Rico,  (6)  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  (7)  the  Republic  of  Cuba;  and 
the  words  "raw  producer"  shall  mean  any  one  group  of 
those  herein  enumerated,  or  any  one  of  such   group. 

(c)  The   words   "beet   producers"   as   used   herein   shall 
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mean  all  of  the  growers  of  sugar  beets  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  commercial  purposes,  whether  or  not 
parties  to  this  agreement,  and  .the  words  "beet  producer" 
shall  mean  any  one  of  them. 

(d)  The  words  "cane  producers"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  all  of  the  growers  of  sugar  cane  in  the  producing 
area  with  reference  to  which  said  words  as  used,  whether 
or  not  parties  to  this  agreement. 

(e)  The  word  "producers"  as  used  herein  singly  shall 
mean  all  of  the  raw  producers  and  beet  producers  as  here- 
in defined  and  all  of  the  growers  of  cane  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  whether  or  not  parties  to  this  agreement, 
and  the  word  "producer"  shall  mean  any  one  of  them. 

(f)  The  words  "beet  processors"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  all  of  the  sugar  beet  processors  of  the  continental 
United  States,  whether  or  not  parties  to  this  agreement, 
and  the  words  "beet  processor"  shall  mean  any  one  of 
them. 

(g)  The  words  "cane  processors"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  all  of  the  sugar  cane  processors  and  processors  of 
sugar  produced  from  sugar  cane,  of  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing, according  to  the  context:  continental  United 
States,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  whether 
or  not  such  processors  are  parties  to  this  agreement;  and 
the  words  "cane  processor"  shall  mean  any  one  of  them. 

(h)  The  word  "processors"  as  used  herein  singly  shall 
mean  all  of  the  beet  processors  and  cane  processors,  as 
herein  defined,  and  the  word  "processor"  shall  mean  any 
one  of  them. 

(1)  The  words  "world  price"  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
the   fair    price    for   raw    sugar   of    96    degree    polarization 


(or  the  equivalent  thereof)  in  the  world's  markets  other 
than  the  United  States  as  determined  and  announced  .rom 
day  to  day  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board.  The  "world 
price"  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization 
Board  in  the  manner  described  in  Section  11  hereof. 

(j)  The  words  "contract  year"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  a  year  commencing  July  1st  and  ending  on  June 
30th. 

(k)  The  word  "sugar"  as  used  herein  either  singly  or 
in  combination  means  sugar  in  any  form  whatsoever,  in- 
cluding also  syrups,  molasses,  invert  sugar,  and  other 
mixtures  containing  sugar  (except  blackstrap  molasses, 
beet  molasses,  corn  sugar,  and  glucose).  For  purposes 
of  establishing  quotas,  sales,  shipping  and  delivery  quan- 
tities under  this  agreement  such  syrups,  molasses,  invert 
sugar,  or  sugar  mixtures  shall  be  considered  to  constitute 
sugar  to  the  extent  of  the  weight  of  their  total  sugar 
content. 

(1)  The  words  "blackstrap  molasses"  mean  the  commer- 
cially so  designated  by-product  of  the  cane  sugar  indus- 
try, not  used  for  human  consumption  or  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar.  The  words  "beet  molasses."  mean  the 
commercially  so  designated  by-product  of  the  beet  sugar 
industry,  not  used  for  human  consumption,  or  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  except  as  delivered  from  one  beet  fac- 
tory to  another  for  such  purpose. 

(m)  The  words  "raw  sugar"  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
any  sugar  marketed  or  delivered  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  being,  or  which  shall  be,  melted  and/or 
processed  by  a  refiner  or  which  is  not  sold  for  direct 
consumption. 

(n)  The  words  "direct  consumption  sugar"  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  sugar,  as  defined  in  (k)  above,  mar- 
keted or  delivered  in  the  United  States  in  any  form  what- 
soever, for  any  purpose  other  than  to  be  melted  and/or 
processed,  or  which  is  not  melted  and/or  processed,  by 
a  refiner. 

(o)  The  words  "producing  area"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  any  of  the  following  areas:  (1)  United  States 
beet  sugar  producing  areas,  (2)  State  of  Louisiana,  (3) 
State  of  Florida,  (4)  Territory  of  Hawaii,  (5)  Virgin 
Islands,  (6)  Puerto  Rico,  (7)  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
(8)  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

(p)  The  word  "delivery"  or  "deliveries"  as  used  herein 
with  relation  to  any  particular  contract  year  shall  mean 
actual  delivery  or  deliveries  within  continental  United 
States  to  refiners  or  other  users  or  consumers  of  sugar 
within  that  particular  contract  year,  and  shall  not  in- 
clude delivery  or  deliveries  of  sugar  to  storage  warehouse 
in  continental  United  States  until  the  right  to  possession 
of  such  sugar  shall  have  passed  to  refiners  or  other  users 
or  consumers  of  sugar.  Any  delivery  as  herein  defined 
shall  be  deemed  a  delivery  for  the  purpose  of  the  quotas 
established  by  this  agreement,  and  shall  be  chargeable 
to  the  quota  of  the  area  which  produced  such  sugar  cor- 
responding to  the  contract  year  in  which  such  delivery 
is  made.  Provided,  however,  that  any  shipment  actually 
made  during  a  contract  year  .to  continental  United  States 
which  shall  not  have  been  delivered  therein  within  that 
year  owing  to  delay  in  transit  caused  by  accident,  act  of 
God  or  other  cause  of  force  majeure,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  delivered  within  said  year. 

(q)  Wherever  the  word  "ton"  is  used  herein  it  shall 
mean  a  short  ton  of  two  thousand  (2,000)  pounds. 

(r)  The  term  "United  States"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  continental  United  States,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  term  "continental  United  States"  as  used 
herein  shall  mean  the  48  states  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

2.  Effective  Date  of  this  Agreement. 

This  agreement  shall  be  effective  as  of  July  1,  1933, 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  herein. 

3.  Term  of  this  Agreement. 

This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
for  three  years  from  July  1,  1933,  and  from  year  to  year 
thereafter;  provided  however  that  this  agreement  may 
be  terminated  as  of  July  1,  1934,  or  July  1,  1935,  by 
unanimous  written  consent  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Sugar  Stabilization  Board  hereinafter  provided  for,  exe- 
cuted and  filed  with  the  Secretary  not  later  than  the 
March  1  next  preceding  such  July  1;  or  as  of  July  1, 
1936,  or  as  of  July  1  of  any  succeeding  year,  by  any  two 
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voting  members  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board,  other 
than  the  Secretary,  giving  written  notice  thereof  to  the 
Secretary  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120) 
days  prior  to  any  such  intended  termination  dates;  pro- 
vided further,  that  this  agreement  shall  terminate  upon 
termination  of  Title  I  of  said  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  pursuant  to  Section  13  thereof. 

In  event  of  reduction  of  the  United  States  tariff  on  full 
duty  sugar  (at  present  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  on  96°  sugar 
and  $2.65  per  100  lbs.  on  100°  sugar),  this  agreement 
shall  be  terminated,  as  of  the  close  of  the  sixtieth  day 
next  succeeding  the  coming  into  effect  of  such  reduction, 
unless  the  members  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board 
(exclusive  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Cuban  representative) 
by  written  notice  to  the  Secretary  signed  by  all  such 
members  and  delivered  to  the  Secretary  within  the  thirty 
days  next  following  such  coming  into  effect  of  such  re- 
duction, elect  to  continue  this  agreement  notwithstanding 
such  reduction. 

4.  Sugar  Quotas  of  Non-Continental  Areas. 

The  deliveries,  as  defined  in  Section  1  (p)  hereof,  of 
sugar  during  each  contract  year  in  the  United  States 
from  the  respective  non-continental  producing  areas  shall 
not  exceed,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  following 
quantities,  expressed  in  raw  sugar  (excluding  however 
deliveries  for  consumption  within  each  respective  pro- 
ducing area,  of  sugar  produced  therein): 

Territory  of  Hawaii 975,000  tons 

Virgin    Islands    — _ 9,080  tons 

Puerto  Rico  - - 875,000  tons 

Philippine    Islands    __ ~    955,920  tons 

Republic   of   Cuba   1,700,000  tons 

Total __ ._ -4,515,000  tons 

5.  Sugar  Quotas  of  Continental  Areas. 

The  deliveries,  as  defined  in  Section  1  (p)  hereof,  of 
sugar  during  each  contract  year  within  continental  United 
States  from  the  respective  continental  producing  areas 
shall  not  exceed  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  fol- 
lowing quantities,  expressed  in  raw  sugar: 

Louisiana   250,000  tons 

Florida    __ 60,000  tons 

United  States  Beet  Sugar  Areas 1,525,000  tons 

Total 1,835,000  tons 

In  addition  to  the  above  specified  quantity  of  sugar 
which  may  be  delivered  by  the  Louisiana  area,  such  area 
may  deliver  within  continental  United  States  in  each 
contract  year  not  to  exceed  6,000,000  gallons  of  commer- 
cial syrups  and  not  to  exceed  4,000,000  gallons  of  first 
molasses  and  not  to  exceed  2,000,000  gallons  of  second 
molasses,  all  for  direct  consumption  and  not  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar. 

Provided  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
restrict  production  or  deliveries  of  syrups  or  molasses 
produced  in  areas  of  continental  United  States  (other 
than  those  above  specified)  from  cane  grown  in  such  areas. 

6.  Direct  Consumption   Sugar. 

If  the  following  producing  areas  deliver  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  direct  consumption  sugar,  then, 
in  such  event,  their  respective  quotas  shall  be  charged  at 
the  rate  of  107  pounds  of  raw  sugar  for  every  100  pounds 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  so  delivered;  and  in  no 
event  shall  such  respective  producing  areas  so  deliver 
during  any  contract  year  direct  consumption  sugar  in 
excess   of  the  following  amounts: 

Territory  of   Hawaii  30,000  tons 

Puerto   Rico __ 100,000  tons 

Virgin  Islands  _ 0  tons 

Philippine   Islands   56,000  tons 

Republic  of  Cuba  _ .__  110,000  tons 

Total 296,000  tons 

Provided  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Section 
6  do  not  apply  to  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Areas, 
Louisiana,  and/or  Florida,  but  deliveries  of  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  produced  or  processed  by  any  of  such 
areas  shall  be  charged  against  their  respective  quotas 
specified  in  Section  5  hereof  at  the  rate  of  107  pounds 
of  raw  sugar  for  each  100  pounds  of  direct  consumption 
sugar. 

It  is  understood  that  the  supplemental  marketing  agree- 
ments and/or  codes  to  be  entered  into  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion  16   hereof  shall   cover   all    direct   consumption   sugar 


and  prescribe  the  marketing  and  fair  competition  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Section 

6.  and  that  if  any  direct  consumption  sugar  is  delivered  in 
continental  United  States  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  it  shall  be  produced  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  hours  of  labor  and  wages  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved or  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  as  applicable  to  the 
refiners. 

7.  General   Quota   Provisions. 

The  quota  of  each  producing  area  as  specified  in  Sec- 
tions 4,  5  and  6  shall  include  only  sugar  produced  or 
processed  from  cane  or  beets  grown  in  such  area.  No 
sugar  manufactured  in  any  producing  area  from  beets 
grown  elsewhere,  nor  from  cane  grown  elsewhere  (except 
cane  sugar  manufactured,  from  raw  sugar  produced  else- 
where, by  operating  refiners  listed  on  Schedule  A  hereto 
annexed),  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  such  area  to  or  within  continental  United 
States. 

8.  Blackstrap  Molasses. 

No  producing  area,  except  Louisiana  and  Florida,  shall 
ship  to  or  within  continental  United  States  during  any 
contract  year  an  amount  of  blackstrap  molasses  exceeding 
the  amount  which  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall  fix 
as  the  normal  run-of-mill  amount  which  would  be  neces- 
sarily manufactured  in  the  process  of  producing  the 
respective  quota  of  such  area,  nor  ship  to  or  within  con- 
tinental United  States  any  blackstrap  molasses  the  total 
sugar  content  of  which  exceeds  55%.  Existing  stocks  of 
blackstrap  molasses  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions. 

9.  Provisions  re  Individual  and  Producing  Area   Quotas. 
The    interested    parties    of    each    producing    area    shall 

equitably  prorate  its  respective  quota  and  all  releases  of 
reserves  (and  its  production,  if  its  production  is  pro- 
rated) as  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  the  individual  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  such  area  and  may  equitably 
adjust  from  time  to  time  such  proratements  between  in- 
dividual producers  and  processors  of  the  same  producing 
area.  Should  any  individual  producer  or  processor  of 
any  producing  area  feel  that  he  has  been  discriminated 
against,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  such  proratement, 
he  may  appeal  to  a  board  of  arbitration  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Secretary  (or  his  delegate  for  the  purpose), 
the  complaining  processor  or  producer  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  the  representative  of  the  producing  area  on  the 
Sugar  Stabilization  Board.  The  decision  of  the  majority 
of  this  board  of  arbitration  shall  be  final. 

If  during  the  first  year  of  this  contract  any  producing 
area  is  unable  for  causes  beyond  its  control  to  deliver  its 
full  quota,  it  may  notify  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board 
which  may  in  its  discretion  prorate  the  deficiency  among 
the  other  areas;  and  in  such  case  the  deficiency  so  pro- 
rated shall  be  added  to  the  quota  of  the  producing  area 
in  which  the  deficiency  occurred,  for  the  second  contract 
year;  and  the  quotas  of  the  areas  to  which  the  deficiency 
was  prorated  shall  be  reduced  accordingly;  but  if  during 
the  second  or  any  future  year  of  this  contract  any  pro- 
ducing area  for  any  cause  beyond  its  control  is  unable  to 
deliver  its  full  quota  no  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the 
quota   for   said    producing   area    for    the    succeeding   year. 

10.  Delivery,  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Quota  Sugars. 

(a)  The  producing  areas  covenant  and  agree  that  they 
will  ship  sugars  to  or  within  continental  United  States 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization 
Board,  including  provisions  to  assure  an  equitable  and 
reasonable  supply  and  distribution  of  raw  sugar  among 
the  operating  refiners. 

The  raw  producing  areas  outside  continental  United 
States  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will  not  dispose  of 
their  raw  sugar  production  in  any  contract  year  in  such 
manner  as  would  render  them  unable  to  ship  to  con- 
tinental United  States  during  such  year  the  quantities 
of  raw  sugar  corresponding  to  their  quotas,  except  as 
provided  in  Section  6  hereof.  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal 
by  any  producing  area  (except  as  provided  in  Section  9 
hereof  with  respect  to  the  first  contract  year)  to  produce 
or  reasonably  to  maintain  its  undelivered  quota  of  raw 
sugar  available  for  shipment  to  continental  United  States, 
or  to  comply  with  any  such  regulations  as  to  shipment 
thereof,   the   Secretary  may  in   his   discretion  reduce  the 
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quota  allocated  to  the  delinquent  area,  and  may  distribute 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  among  the  other  producing 
areas,  pro  rata. 

(b)  The  raw  producers  covenant  and  agree  that  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  agreement  they  will  not  (either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  raw  sugar 
in  any  market  of  continental  United  States,  and  the  re- 
finers covenant  and  agree  that  they  will  not  purchase 
(either  directly  or  indirectly),  any  raw  sugar  produced 
in  the  producing  areas,  except  sugars  contracted  for  prior 
to  July  1st,  1933,  for  a  net  duty  paid  price  (after  taking 
into  consideration  any  direct  or  indirect  rebates  or  other 
special  terms  or  allowances  by  any  name  or  of  any 
nature,  other  than  then  existing  standard  United  States 
polarization  allowances,  allowances  for  damage,  overages 
or  shortages,  and  other  adjustments,  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  form  or  forms  of  raw  sugar  purchase  con- 
tracts) lower  than  ten  (10)  cents  per  hundred  (100) 
pounds  below  the  sum  of: 

(1)  The  fair  world  price  for  96  degree  raw  sugar,  as 
determined  and  announced  by  the  Sugar  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  for  the  day  of  such  sale  or  offer. 

(2)  The  equivalent  of  the  United  States  tariff  duty  on 
full  duty  sugars  imported  into  the  United  States 
(at  present  $2.50  per  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  for 
96  degree  sugars),  and 

(3)  The  going  rate  of  freight  and  insurance  from  Cuba 
to  the  respective  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  as  deter- 
mined and  announced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Sugar   Stabilization   Board. 

Less,  however,  in  the  case  of  raw  sugar  produced  in  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  delivered 
to  a  refinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  going  rate  of  freight,  insurance  and  handling 
charges  from  said  producing  area  to  Atlantic  and/or 
Gulf  ports  and  the  going  rate  of  freight,  insurance  and 
handling  charges  from  said  producing  area  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  port  of  such  delivery. 

(c)  The  refiners  covenant  and  agree  that  during  the 
continuance  of  this  agreement  they  will,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  purchase  their  entire  requirements  of 
raw  sugar,  excepting  sugars  heretofore  contracted  for, 
from  the  raw  producing  areas  designated  in  this  agree- 
ment but  not  in  excess  of  the  amounts  for  the  respective 
producing  areas  specified  in  Sections  4  and  5  (as  modi- 
fied by  Section  6)  hereof  and  as  such  amounts  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board. 
Should  any  refiner  be  unable  at  any  time  to  purchase  raw 
sugar  from  the  producing  areas  in  the  quantities  and 
positions  desired  by  him,  whether  for  prompt  shipment 
or  forward  shipment,  and  at  a  price  not  higher  than  that 
at  which  he  can  buy  full-duty  raw  sugar,  duty-paid,  c.  i. 
f.  refinery  port,  provided  said  price  is  not  less  than  the 
said  world  price  plus  the  aforesaid  additions,  he  may 
give  written  or  telegraphic  notice  to  the  Sugar  Stabili- 
zation Board,  in  which  notice  he  shall  state  his  require- 
ments and  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy  the  full-duty 
raw  sugar.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sugar  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice, 
if  possible  so  to  do,  to  make  available  for  purchase  by 
such  refiner  raw  sugar  from  the  producing  areas,  at  said 
price   and    in   the   quantities   and   the   shipment   positions 
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required  by  the  refiner;  provided  however  that  if  in 
such  notice  the  refiner  shall  have  specified  any  require- 
ments in  forward  shipment  positions,  the  Sugar  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  shall  immediately  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  such  requirements  in  forward  shipment  positions, 
as  to  quantity  and/or  position.  If,  within  twenty-four 
hours  (exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays)  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice  the  Sugar  Stabilization.  Board  shall 
not  have  made  available  to  such  refiner  his  said  require- 
ments in  the  quantities  and  shipment  positions,  aforesaid 
and  at  said  price,  he  shall  be  free  to  purchase  his  said  re- 
quirements in  said  positions  and  at  said  price  from  outside 
the  producing  areas,  except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  re- 
quirements in  forward  positions  shall  have  been  so  deter- 
mined by  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  to  be  unreason- 
able. For  the  purposes  hereof,  prompt  shipment  shall 
include  all  shipments  made  prior  to  the  date  of  purchase, 
or  to  be  made  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  pur- 
chase, and  forward  shipment  shall  mean  all  other 
shipments. 

(d)  The  raw  producers  covenant  and  agree  that  they 
will  sell  their  raw  sugar  for  the  continental  United  States 
market  only  to  refiners  directly,  or  to  refiners  or  others 
through  brokers  to  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement;  and  the  refiners  covenant 
and  agree  that  they  will  purchase  such  raw  sugar  only 
from  the  raw  producers  or  through  such  licensed  brokers. 

(e)  Within  seven  (7)  days  after  the  execution  of  this 
agreement,  there  shall  be  filed  with  or  mailed  to  the 
Sugar  Stabilization  Board: 

(1)  A  sworn  statement  by  each  refiner  or  other  pur- 
chaser of  raw  sugar  setting  forth  in  detail  all  his 
unfulfilled  contracts,  for  the  purchase  of  actual 
raw  sugar,  existing  at  the  execution  date  of  .this 
agreement;   and 

(2)  A  sworn  statement  by  each  producer  or  processor 
setting  forth  in  detail  all  his  unfulfilled  contracts, 
for  the  sale  of  actual  raw  sugar,  existing  at  the 
execution  date  of  this  agreement; 

and  at  the  time  of  applying  for  his  license,  each  broker 
shall  file  with  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  a  sworn 
statement  setting  forth  in  detail  the  then  unfulfilled  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  actual  raw  sugar  in 
which  he  shall  have  acted  as  broker.  The  Sugar  Stabili- 
zation Board  may  from  time  to  time  require  the  refiners, 
processors,  raw  producers,  licensed  brokers,  and  others  to 
file  such  data  as  to  contracts,  shipments,  deliveries  of 
raw  sugar  and  of  direct  consumption  sugar,  as  the  Board 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  agree- 
ment. All  such  statements,  contracts,  and  other  data  fur- 
nished to  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall  be  kept  con- 
fidential, unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

(f)  Each  refiner,  processor,  raw  producer,  and  licensed 
broker  shall  permit  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board,  or 
any  Certified  Public  Accountant  authorized  by  it,  to  ex- 
amine, at  reasonable  times,  his  books  of  record  and 
accounts,  and  shall  submit  such  other  information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  has  been  any  breach  of  this  Section  10. 

(g)  Bach  producing  area  shall  report  weekly  to  the 
Sugar  Stabilization  Board  all  sales  of  sugar  from  such 
area  for  shipment  or  delivery  to  or  within  the  United 
States,  and  all  deliveries  of  sugar  so  sold.  Each  licensed 
broker  shall  report  daily  to  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board 
all  sales  of  sugar  produced  in  non-continental  areas,  made 
through  him  for  delivery  in  or  shipment  to  continental 
United  States.  Each  licensed  warehouse  shall  report 
promptly  to  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  all  receipts 
and  deliveries  of  raw  sugar.  Each  refiner  shall,  upon 
making  any  purchase,  and  upon  taking  delivery,  of  any 
raw  sugar,  promptly  report  such  purchase  and/or  delivery 
to  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board.  Each  licensed  importer 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  shall,  upon  making  any  pur- 
chase, and  upon  taking  delivery,  of  such  sugar,  promptly 
report  such  purchase  and/or  delivery  to  the  Sugar  Stabili- 
zation Board. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board 
to  keep  accurate  record  of  all  purchases  and  deliveries 
reported  to  it,  in  order  to  determine  at  all  times  the  bal- 
ance remaining  unsold  and  the  balance  remaining  unde- 
livered of  the  quotas  of  the  producing  areas. 

It   shall   also    be    the    duty    of    the    Sugar    Stabilization 
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Board  (a)  upon  receipt  of  any  inquiry  from  any  producer, 
refiner,  processor,  or  other  interested  party  as  to  the 
quota  status  of  any  producing  area  with  respect  to  sales 
and/or  deliveries,  immediately  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion; and  (b)  upon  being  notified  by  a  refiner,  that  he 
is  making  a  purchase  of  raw  sugar  produced  in  any  pro- 
ducing area,  or  by  an  importer  that  he  is  making  a  pur- 
chase of  direct  consumption  sugar  produced  outside 
continental  United  States,  immediately  to  charge  such 
purchase  against  the  quota  of  such  area  for  the  contract 
year  in  which  delivery  thereof  is  to  be  taken  (if  such 
delivery  is  permissible  under  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment), and  thereupon  immediately  to  issue  to  such  re- 
finer, or  such  importer,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  certificate 
evidencing  the  fact  that  such  delivery  will  be  permitted 
under  this  agreement. 

The  requirements  of  this  sub-section  (g)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  issued  by 
the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  under  this  agreement. 

11.  Method  of  Determining  the  World  Price. 

(a)  The  Sugar  Stabilization  Board,  at  or  before  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  New  York  time,  on  each  sugar  market  day 
of  the  New  York  Market,  shall  determine  and  announce 
to  the  refiners,  beet  processors  and  United  States  repre- 
sentatives of  the  raw  producers,  and  shall  make  public, 
the  fair  world  market  price  for  96°  raw  sugar  for  such 
sugar  market  day.  For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement, 
such  world  price  shall  be  determined  by  taking  the  aver- 
age price  of  business  done  at  the  opening  call  on  the 
London  Terminal  Raw  Sugar  Market  for  sugar  basis  96 
degrees  polarization,  cost,  freight  and  insurance  (C.  I.  F.) 
United  Kingdom  (calculated  back  to  free  on  board  (f.  o. 
b.)  Cuba  by  deducting  the  current  rate  of  freight  and 
insurance,  as  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Board,  and  converting  to  United  States  currency  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange)  for  the  average  of  five  (5)  con- 
secutive sugar  market  days  preceding  the  date  for  which 
such  world  price  is  being  determined,  of  which  five  (5) 
consecutive  sugar  market  days  the  date  of  determination 
shall  be  the  fifth. 

(b)  In  the  event  no  business  is  done  at  the  opening 
call  on  any  sugar  market  day,  then  the  average  buyers' 
and  sellers'  quotations  at  such  call  shall  be  considered  for 
all  purposes  as  the  "average  price  of  business  done"  for 
that  day. 

(c)  The  month  of  delivery  on  which  the  foregoing  quo- 
tations are  to  be  based  shall  be  the  second  month  from 
the  current  month  (for  instance,  during  January,  the 
March  quotation  to  be  taken;  during  February  the  April 
quotation,  and  so  on),  from  which  basis  the  usual  pre- 
mimum  for  carrying  charges  [1%  d.  per  c.  w.  t.  (112 
pounds)  ]  shall  be  computed  and  deducted  before  the 
quotation  is  converted  into  United  States  currency  as 
aforesaid. 

Provided  however,  that  if  such  London  call  price  can- 
not be  determined,  or  if  the  Board  considers  that  the 
price  so  determined  does  not  fairly  represent  the  world 
market  price  for  96°  raw  sugar,  it  may  in  its  discretion 
itself  determine  such  fair  world  market  price,  taking  into 
consideration  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

12.  Sugar  Stabilization  Board. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Sugar  Stabilization 
Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  and  eight  other  members 
representing  the  interests  hereinbelow  designated  and 
who  shall  be  selected  by  the  interests  which  they  repre- 
sent in  the  manner  agreed  upon  by  them.  Each  interest 
shall  also  select  an  alternate  to  act  for  the  member  in 
case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  act.  If  any  such  in- 
terest shall  fail  to  designate  a  member  and  alternate  for 
the  Board,  the  Secretary  may  himself  make  such  designa- 
tion. The  Cuban  representative  shall  have  no  right  to 
vote,  nor  shall  his  consent  be  necessary  to  any  action  of 
the  Board. 

The  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to 
administer  this  agreement  in  accordance  with  its  terms 
and  provisions,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Board  shall  establish  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 
Action  by  the  Board  shall  require  unanimous  vote  or 
consent  of  all  voting  members  (or  their  alternates,  as 
the  case  may  be)  except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro-' 
vided  herein;   provided  however  that  if  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  Secretary  failure  by  the  Board  unanimously  to  agree 
upon  any  proposed  action  imperils  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  this  agreement,  he  may  resolve  the  dispute  or 
disagreement,  and  his  decision  shall  be  binding  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  action  by  the  Board,  but  this  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  any  proposal  to  change  the  quotas  here- 
inbefore specified  under  Sections  4,  5,  6  and  8,  nor  to  any 
other  proposal  to  amend  this  agreement. 

Said  Board  shall  promulgate  and  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  consider  necessary  to  administer 
this  agreement,  including  such  rules  regulating  the  ship- 
ment and  delivery  by  the  producing  areas  of  their  respec- 
tive quotas  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  consider 
advisable. 

The  Board  members,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  his 
agent,  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  respective 
interests  which  they  represent,  as  follows: 

(a)  One   representative   of   the   beet   producers   of   Con- 

tinental United  States; 

(b)  One  representative   of   the   beet  processors   of  Con- 

tinental United  States; 
.    (c)   One  representative  of  the  cane  producers  and  cane 
processors  of  Continental  United  States; 

(d)  One    representative    of    the    refiners    of   Continental 

United  States; 

(e)  One  representative  of  the  cane  producers  and  cane 

processors  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 

(f)  One  representative  of  the  cane  producers  and  cane 

processors  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(g)  One  representative  of  the  cane  producers  and  cane 

processors  of  the  Philippine  Islands; 

(h)  One  representative  of  cane  producers  and  cane 
processors  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

The  compensation,  if  any,  of  each  member  of  the  Board 
representing  an  interest  above  enumerated  shall  be  borne 
exclusively  by  such  interest. 

The  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall  appoint  (subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary)  a  Chairman,  not  a  rep- 
resentative of  any  interest,  who  shall  establish  a  principal 
office  in  New  York  City,  and  who  shall  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  and  busi- 
ness expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  including 
necessary  assistants,  shall  be  borne  by  and  prorated 
among  the  interests  represented  on  the  Board  on  an 
equitable  basis  to  be  determined  by  the  Board.  The 
Chairman  shall  have  no  vote  in  any  meetings  of  the 
Board.  The  Chairman  shall  represent  and  act  for  the 
Board  as  it  may  direct.  Other  duties  of  the  Chairman 
shall  be  (a)  To  announce  the  world  price  for  raw  sugar, 
(b)  To  keep  himself  fully  informed  on  raw  and  refined 
market  statistics,  price  trends,  stocks  of  sugar,  etc.,  (c) 
To  have  supervision  over  the  segregated  reserves  and  the 
release  thereof  and  (d)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board. 

13.     Segregation  Reserves  and  Release  Thereof. 

(a)  Any  raw  sugar,  or  any  beet  sugar,  in  excess  of  the 
quotas  under  this  agreement  shall,  unless  sold  outside  of 
the  United  States,  or  required  for  local  consumption  in 
non-continental  United  States,  be  held  at  or  near  the  re- 
spective producing  areas,  by  the  producers  or  processors 
thereof,  as  segregated  reserves  available  for  prompt  sale 
or  offer  of  sale  under  the  terms  hereof,  when,  as  and   if 


ordered  released  for  such  purposes  by  the  Sugar  Stabili- 
zation Board,  or  the  Chairman  thereof  pursuant  to  author- 
ization granted  him  by  the  Board. 

(b)  The  producing  areas  covenant  and  agree  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  the  amount  of  sugar  which  in  their  judg- 
ment is  economically  practicable;  and  any  raw  sugar,  or 
any  beet  sugar,  produced  in  excess  of  the  quotas  under 
this  agreement,  unless  sold  outside  of  the  United  States, 
or  required  for  local  consumption  in  non-continental 
United  States,  shall  be  held  at  or  near  the  respective 
producing  areas,  by  the  producers  or  processors  thereof, 
as  segregated  reserve  available  for  prompt  sale  or  offer 
of  sale  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  when,  as  and 
if  ordered  released  for  such  purposes  by  the  Sugar  Stabili- 
zation Board,  or  the  Chairman  thereof  pursuant  to  author- 
ization granted  him  by  the  Board;  provided,  however, 
that: 

(1)  If  at  the  close  of  any  contract  year  the  total  segre- 
gated reserves  of  all  producing  areas  are  in  excess  of  ten 
(10%)  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  quotas  hereinbefore 
specified,  then,  and  in  such  event  any  producing  area  may 
adjust  and  plan  its  respective  production  of  sugar  so  that 
the  amount  to  be  produced  during  the  succeeding  contract 
year  will  not  be  more  than  the  amount  of  the  quota  of 
said  producing  area. 

(2)  If  at  the  close  of  any  contract  year  the  segregated 
reserve  of  any  producing  area  (except  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba)  is  in  excess  of  ten 
(10%)  per  cent  of  its  respective  quota  hereinbefore  speci- 
fied, then  and  in  such  event  such  producing  area  shall 
adjust  and  plan  its  production  of  sugar  so  that  the 
amount  to  be  produced  during  the  succeeding  contract 
year  (exclusive  of  sugar  required  for  local  consumption 
in  non-continental  United  States)  when  added  to  the  ex- 
isting segregated  reserve  of  such  producing  area,  will  not 
be  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  (110%)  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  the  quota  of  said  producing  area. 

(c)  The  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall  have  authority 
from  time  to  time  as  market  conditions  may  justify  and 
in  its  discretion  to  release  or  authorize  the  Chairman  to 
release,  the  segregated  reserves  in  such  quantities  as 
may  appear  advisable  and  to  apportion  such  released  re- 
serves to  such  producing  areas  as  said  Board  may  con- 
sider equitable.  Such  releases  of  segregated  reserves 
shall  be  prorated  to  the  respective  producing  areas  on  the 
basis  of  their  established  quotas,  unless  the  Board  by 
unanimous  vote  determines  that  some  other  basis  is 
necessary. 

(d)  Should  releases  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board 
from  segregated  reserves  as  provided  herein  exhaust  the 
segregated  reserves  of  all  of  the  producing  areas,  the 
Board  may  increase  such  reserves  from  any  other  and 
additional  supplies  of  the  producing  areas,  pro  rata. 

14.     Transfer  of  Quota  Sugars  to  Segregated  Reserves. 

Should  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  at  any  time,  as- 
certain the  existence,  or  the  probable  existence,  of  an 
oversupply  of  quota  sugar  available  for  the  United  States 
market,  or  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  sugar  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States,  it  may,  in  its  discretion  order 
the  raw  producers  and  the  beet  processors  to  transfer 
pro  rata  from  their  respective  quotas  for  the  then  current 
contract  year  (or  if  the  quota  stocks  of  such  year  avail- 
able in  any  of  the  respective  producing  areas  are  insuffi- 
cient for  such  transfer,  then  from  the  quota  of  such  area 
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or  areas  for  the  next  succeeding  year),  into  their  respec- 
tive segregated  reserves,  such  percentage  of  said  quota 
sugars  as  in  the  Board's  judgment  will  restore  a  balance 
between  production  and  demand  and  thus  restore  a  nor- 
mal balance  to  the  sugar  market. 

15.  Licenses. 

Upon  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  agreement  which 
shall  be  executed  in  such  manner  and  by  such  represen- 
tatives of  the  respective  persons,  firms  and  corporations 
comprising  the  parties  of  the  second  part  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  no  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion shall  buy  or  sell  any  raw  sugar,  or  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses, or  beet  molasses,  nor  shall  any  processor,  refiner, 
broker,  warehouseman,  or  importer  engage  in  the  han- 
dling of  sugar,  or  blackstrap  molasses,  or  beet  molasses, 
in  the  current  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  except 
under  license  from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section 
8  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Until  such 
time  as  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  sugar  cannot 
be  adequately  met  by  the  fullest  possible  use  of  existing 
capacities  of  the  refiners  and  beet  processors  of  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  other  processors  of  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  marketable  hereunder  in  the  United 
States,  the  now  existing  capacities  of  refiners,  beet  pro- 
cessors and  other  processors,  whether  of  raw  sugar  or 
direct  consumption  sugar,  in  the  United  States,  shall  not 
be  increased,  nor  shall  the  construction  of  new  refineries, 
beet  or  other  sugar  mills  or  factories  be  initiated  in  the 
United  States.  Any  such  license  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  and  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  thereof  and  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  pursuant  to  said  Act. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  which  is  recognized  by  the  parties 
hereto,  that  the  importation  into  the  continental  United 
States  of  direct  consumption  sugar,  except  as  permissible 
under  Section  6  hereof,  would  render  ineffective  and  seri- 
ously endanger  the  maintenance  of  this  agreement  and  of 
the  supplemental  marketing  agreements  and/or  codes  of 
fair  competition  to  be  adopted  pursuant  hereto,  the  Sec- 
retary agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agree- 
ment and  such  supplemental  marketing  agreements  and/or 
codes,  he  will  invoke  and  use  the  licensing  powers  and 
the  licensing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  and  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  if  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  President  thereunder  (and  if  not  so 
delegated  he  will  if  necessary  request  the  Administrator 
under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  invoke 
and  use  the  licensing  powers  and  provisions  thereof)  in 
such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  to  such  extent,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  any  such  importation. 

16.  Elimination  of  Unfair  Practices. 

In  order  more  fully  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
agreement  and  the  declared  policy  of  Congress  for  the 
restoration  of  normal  economic  conditions  and  elimination 
of  unfair  practices,  there  shall  be  promptly  prepared  and 
adopted  one  or  more  supplemental  marketing  agreements 
and/or  codes  of  fair  competition  to  govern  and  regulate 
marketing  practices,  methods  of  competition,  etc.,  among 
the  beet  processors,  refiners,  other  processors  importers 
and  handlers  of  direct  consumption  sugar.  Any  licenses 
issued  or  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  to  processors,  re- 
finers, importers  and  other  handlers  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  observance  by  the  respective  licensees  of  the  provi- 
sions of  such  agreements  and/or  codes.  A  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
the  adoption  of  such  supplemental  marketing  agreements 
and/or  codes  for  the  marketing,  distribution  and  han- 
dling of  direct  consumption  sugar  in  continental  United 
States  in  form  satisfactory  to  (a)  the  operating  refiners 
listed  in  Schedule  A,  (b)  the  operating  beet  processors, 
(c)  the  operating  processors  of  Louisiana  direct  consump- 
tion sugar,  and  (d)  the  Hawaiian  and  the  Puerto  Rico 
operating  processors  of  direct  consumption  sugar. 

17.  (a)  In  consideration  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  the  beet  processors  through  the  operation  of  this  agree- 
ment and  supplementary  agreements,  including  distribu- 
tion and  marketing,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  existing 
inequalities,  if  any,  in  contracts  now  in  force  between 
beet  producers  and  beet  processors  shall  be  adjusted  and 
that  an  equitable  division  of  such  benefits  shall  be  made 
with  the  beet  producers  under  the  supervision  of  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and  the  determination 


of  the  Secretary  in  adjusting  the  inequalities  and  benefits 
shall  be  final;  and  that  contracts  between  the  beet  pro- 
cessors and  producers  for  beets  for  the  forward  years  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  agreement  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval   of  the   Secretary. 

(b)  The  beet  producers  likewise  agree  that  they  shall 
pay  their  field  laborers  a  commensurate  return  per  acre 
per  crop,  depending  upon  price  received  for  beets,  irre- 
spective of  whether  such  wages  are  divided  into  summer 
wages  plus  payments  on  a  tonnage  basis,  or  by  any  sys- 
tem for  determining  the  pay  of  field  workers,  and  in  casei 
of  dispute  the  matter  shall  be  resolved  by  the  Secretary  ' 
whose  determination  shall  be  final. 

18.  If  this  agreement  shall  come  into  effect,  the  hours! 
of  labor  and  wages  which  the  beet  processors  and  the  re- ! 
finers  arid  all  other  processors  of  direct  consumption  I 
sugar  to  be  marketed  in  the  United  States  shall  agree  | 
to,  are  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration  under  the  Na-  j 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment  Act,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President. 

19.  This  agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  j 
the  unanimous  vote  or  agreement  of  the  voting  members ; 
of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board,  provided,  however,  that  | 
each  interest  may  from  time  to  time  define  and  limit  the  j 
authority  of  its  representative  on  the  Board  to  vote  or  i 
consent  with  respect  to  any  proposed  amendment  of  this  | 
agreement  or  change  in  the  quotas  specified  herein,  by  fil-i 
ing  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Chairman  a  written  state- 
ment of  such  definition  and/or  limitation. 

20.  This  agreement  does  not  apply  to  the  refining  of! 
raw  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  export  therefrom;  i 
and  the  provisions  hereof  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase! 
by  and/or  delivery  to  the  refiners  of  raw  sugar  to  be  re-  j 
fined  for  export  from  the  United  States. 

21.  Contracts  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the  re-: 
finers  in  the  normal  course  of  business  during  the  period 
between  July  1,  1933,  and  the  execution  date  of  this  agree-  j 
ment,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  j 
10  (b),  (c)  and  (d),  and  Section  11  hereof  with  respectj 
to  the  terms  and  manner  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  the! 
price,  of  raw  sugar. 

22.  All  processors  and  producers  parties  to  this  agree-! 
ment  shall  be  eligible  for  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  j 
Finance   Corporation    up    to    an    amount   computed   at    a  [ 
rate  not  exceeding  $4.00  per  100  lbs.  of  sugar  duty-paid 
basis,   for  any   sugar   produced   and/or  carried   by   them. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

The  American   Sugar  Refining  Company. 
Arbuckle  Brothers. 

The  California  and  Hawaiian   Sugar  Refining  Corpora-' 
tion,  Ltd. 
Colonial  Sugars  Company. 
Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
Wm,  Henderson. 
Imperial  Sugar  Company. 

The  W.  J.  McCahan   Sugar  Refining  &  Molasses   Co. 
The  National   Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Sugar  Company. 
Revere  Sugar  Refinery. 
Savannah   Sugar  Refining  Corporation. 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
Western  Sugar  Refinery. 


FOR  SALE 


48"   Harry   Bros.    Granulator,    complete 
with  Revolving  Screen,  Sugar  Elevator 
and  Bins 
Second-hand  400  sq.  ft.  Juice  Heater 
Second-hand  600  sq.  ft.  Juice  Heate 
Set    4-36"    American    Tool    Centrifuge, 

complete  with  unloader 
14"  x  36"  Corliss  Engine 


CHAS.  WIGGIN 
329  Bailer  BIdg.  New  Orleans,  La. 
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G.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION 

and 

SUGAR  FACTORS 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


638  FIFTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 


American  Molasses  Co* 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food   Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 


J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  SUPPLIES 
Lime,  Acid,  Caustic  Soda,  Clariphos 

512-526    South    Peters    Street  NEW    ORLEANS 


O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER  IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(Service    and   Satisfaction    Guaranteed    is 
My  Slogan) 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697  Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


SPRECKELS  SUGAR  COMPANY 

Honey-Dew 

(Brand) 
Fine  Granulated  Sugar 

2  Pine  Street  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar   Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone    MAin   0996  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  8.  A. 


ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

San  Francisco  Seattle  Portland 

215  Market  St.  814  2nd  Ave.  271  Pine  St. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

822  Bishop  St. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEAN3,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  8UGAR  FACTORY  8UPPLIE8 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal   Income  Tax   Service 

428-429    Canal    Bank    Bldg.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 
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In  accordance  with  established  procedure,  the  three  cooperating  agencies  which  are  working 
together  in  the  development  of  improved  sugarcane  varieties  for  Louisiana,  viz.,  the  Division  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  have  jointly  approved  the  release  of  Co.  290  for  commercial  plant- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1933. 

Co.  290,  during  the  brief  period  it  has  been  under  trial  in  Louisiana,  has  made  a  spectacu- 
lar showing  in  tonnage  of  cane  per  acre.  Its  excellent  habit  of  growth,  adaptability  to  heavy 
soils,  and  large,  usually  erect,  stalks  of  low  fiber  content  have  attracted  both  grower  and  manu- 
facturer. Scientific  tests  and  comparisons  by  the  cooperating  agencies  show  its  potentialities 
for  commercial  use  in  Louisiana  but,  unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  acquire 
adequate  data  concerning  its  reaction  to  diseases,  its  stubbling  qualities  or  its  sucrose  yield  over 
a  period  of  years.     In  any  case  the  results  thus  far  show  it  to  be  a  late  maturing  variety. 

Co.  290  is  susceptible  to  mosaic  as  shown  by  surveys  in  1932  when  nearly  all  plantings  were 
found  infected,  some  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  plants.  Several  more  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  amount  of  injury  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  disease,  although  in 
view  of  its  great  vigor,  no  greater  damage  than  in  the  P.O.J,  canes  is  anticipated.  A  further 
uncertainty  is  the  incomplete  knowledge  of  its  reaction  to  red  rot  both  in  seed  cane  and  stubbles, 
which  in  view  of  the  proven  existence  of  specialized  strains  of  the  red-rot  fungus  requires  more 
extensive  testing  than  thus  far  accomplished.  Complete  spoilage  of  a  large  amount  of  windrowed 
seed  cane  during  the  past  winter  at  the  Houma  Station  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  further 
experience  to  determine  if  this  was  due  to  unusual  conditions  or  represents  a  weakness  of  the 
variety. 

The  lack  of  full  information  concerning  the  effect  of  diseases  and  the  difficulty  in  getting 
it  to  mature  satisfactorily  indicates  the  advisability  of  wide  distribution  but  restricted  plantings 
this  fall.     These  should  be  made  on  mixed  or  black  lands  to  encourage  earlier  ripening. 


E.  W.  BRANDES, 
For  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 


W.  G.  TAGGART, 

For  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 


PERCY  A.  LEMANN, 
For  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 
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407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  eaoh  month.     Official  Organ  of  the  American 

Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  are  consolidated 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Assn. 

The  American  Cane  Growers'  Assn. 

The  Producers  <fe  Mfgrs.  Protective  Assn. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 


Reginald  Dykers,  General  Manager  &  Editor  of  the  Bulletin 

301  Nola  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Lockport,  La. 

C.  J.  Bourg,  Manager  Washington  Office 

810  Union  Trust  Building 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES: 

Percy  A.  Lemann,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

President  of  the  League  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Napoleonville,  La. 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Chairman  Industrial  Committee 
Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La. 

Chairman  Finance  Committee 
C.  D.  Kemper,  Franklin,  La. 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee 

H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La. 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee 

J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Freight  Rate  Committee 
R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

Chairman  Membership  Committee 

E.  A.  Burguieres,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee 


Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 


American  Soybean  Association 
Convention 

The  American  Soybean  Association  held  its  Annual 
Convention  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  August 
3d,  4th  and  5th,  1933.  The  delegates  to  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  Baton 
Rouge  locality  however,  for  on  August  4th  a  large 
number  of  them  toured  the  sugar  district  and  on 
August  5th  they  visited  Reserve  where  they  were 
splendidly  entertained  by  Mr.  Walter  Godchaux.  In 
all  this  they  recognized  and  emphasized  the  particular 
importance  of  the  soybean  in  the  agriculture  of  sugar 
production  in  this  State.  As  President  John  Gray 
stated  in  his  opening  address  Louisiana  has  learned 
to  depend  on  the  soybean  for  forage  and  soil  im- 
provement and  has  grown  soybean  seed  for  its  own 
use.  The  soybean  is  a  valuable  soil  builder,  and 
produces    a    nitrogenous    hay   about   equal   to   alfalfa. 

The  set  program  of  the  Convention  at  Baton  Rouge 
included  addresses  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Morse,  Senior  Agron- 
omist in  Charge  of  Soybean  investigations  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  P.  A.  Webber,  of  the  Madison  Food  Company  at 
Madison,  Tennessee;  Dr.  Roy  H.  Monier,  of  the 
Missouri  Hospitals  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri;  Dr. 
A.   A.   Horvath,   Associate   Member   of   the   National 


Soybean  Oil  Manufacturers  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania;  Mr.  W.  H.  Eastman,  President 
of  the  National  Soybean  Oil  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Mr.  W.  E.  Ayres,  in 
Charge  of  the  Delta  Experiment  Station  at  Stone- 
ville,  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  York,  Soybean 
Breeder  at  the  Delta  Station;  and  others,  as  well  as 
those  from  our  own  state  including  Hon.  Harry  D. 
Wilson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Dodson,  in  Charge  of  the  New  Iberia  Livestock  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Jeanerette;  Mr.  R.  S.  Pesson, 
Master  Farmer  of  New  Iberia;  Mr.  E.  R.  Theriot,  of 
the  South  Coast  Company,  Houma;  Mr.  E.  C.  Ecton, 
Agricultural  Agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad; 
Mr.  Walter  Godchaux,  of  the  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc., 
New  Orleans;  Dr.  James  Monroe  Smith,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University;  Mr.  J.  G.  Lee,  Jr., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  C.  T.  Dowell, 
Director  of  Experiment  Stations;  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart, 
Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Sugar  Station;  Dr. 
H.  B.  Brown,  Cotton  Breeder  in  Charge  of  Crops 
and  Soils  Research;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bateman,  Director  of 
the  Extension  Division;  Mr.  Floyd  Spencer,  Asst.  Di- 
erctor  of  Extension;  Mr.  R.  A.  Wasson,  Extension 
Agronomist;  Mr.  H.  T.  Barr  of  the  Agricultural  En- 
gineering Department;  Dr.  M.  G.  Snell  of  the  Animal 
Industry  Department,  and  other  members  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  Extension  Staffs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Morse,  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  soybean  industry  in  the 
United  States,  said  that  this  versatile  bean  was  first 
used  as  a  medicine  centuries  ago  in  China,  then  as  a 
food  and  its  use  spread  into  Manchuria,  Korea  and 
Japan.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the  milk,  meat  and 
eggs  of  the  Orient,  and  even  today  millions  do  not 
even  know  the  taste  of  our  protein  foods — milk,  meat 
and  eggs,  the  speaker  stated. 

It  was  not  until  1770  that  the  bean  was  grown  ex- 
perimentally in  France;  in  1790  a  few  beans  were 
grown  in  the  botanical  gardens  in  England  and  the 
first  records  we  have  in  this  country  date  back  to 
1804.  Sea  captains,  explorers  and  others  were  respon- 
sible for  the  importations,  but  it  was  not  until  1880 
that  any  significance  was  attached  to  this  Oriental 
bean.  In  1890  the  office  of  foreign  plants  was  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  1905  America  had  become  "soybean  con- 
scious." Approximately  4,000,000  acres  of  soybeans 
are  now  grown  in  this  country,  but  until  recently,  the 
crop  was  used  largely  as  feed  for  livestock  and  for 
soil  building. 

Today  there  are  about  20  large  soybean  mills  man- 
ufacturing flour,  oils,  malted  milk,  macaroni,  bread, 
ice  cream  cones,  crackers  and  many  health  foods  from 
soybeans,  Dr.  Morse  said. 

The  world  production  of  soybeans  is  about  500,- 
000,000  bushels,  Manchuria  produces  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  world  production,  next  comes  China 
proper,  then  Korea,  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  United  States  produces  about  15,000,000  bushels 
and  Japan  about  14,000,000.  Japan  uses  about  28,- 
000,000,  most  of  which  are  imported  from  China, 
Korea  and  Manchuria. 

Some  300  varieties  of  soybeans  introduced  from 
the  Orient  by  Dr.  Morse  in  1929-30  are  being  grown 
at  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  by  John  Gray, 
Associate  Agronomist  at  the  present  time,  and  were 
seen  when  the  soybean  experimental  plats  were  visit- 
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ed  during  the  Convention.  Due  to  the  wide  adapta- 
bility of  the  soybean  to  different  soils,  climates,  and 
uses,  these  introductions  are  being  grown  in  many 
experiment  stations  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Morse,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
some  varieties  particularly  adaptable  to  the  different 
sections.  Many  are  good  seed  producers  having  a 
high  oil  content,  but  producing  little  forage;  some  100 
varieties  are  grown  as  vegetables  for  human  food  and 
when  shelled  and  cooked  like  lima  beans  make  a 
palatable  and  nutritious  green  vegetable;  while  some 
varieties  appear  promising  as  good  yielders  of  forage. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Dowell,  Director 
of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations,  that  Louisiana 
was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  South  to  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  soybean  production,  the  work  having 
been  initiated  and  carried  on  by  his  predecessor  at 
the  Station,  Dr.  W.  R.  Dodson.  The  special  need 
for  legume  crops  in  connection  with  sugar  cane  grow- 
ing readily  explains  the  early  interest  in  soybeans  dis- 
played in  Louisiana. 

It  was  a  Convention  of  unusual  importance  and 
much  interest  was  shown  by  those  attending.  The 
visitors  from  other  states  were  very  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise  of  Louisiana,  the  hospitality  shown  them 
by  its  people,  its  bounteous  crops  and  fertile  soil  and 
its  beautiful  landscape. 

When  Shall  We  Turn  Under 
Soybeans? 

(Written  especially  for  the  Sugar  Bulletin) 
By  I.  E.  Stokes,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Because  of  the  widespread  practice  of  growing 
soybeans  in  rotation  with  sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  the 
question  of  optimum  time  of  turning  under  this 
green  manure  crop  is  one  of  prime  importance  to  our 
growers.  During  1930,  tests  were  conducted  at  the 
United  States  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  at  Houmay 
Louisiana,  to  determine  the  approximate  stage  at 
which  a  soybean  crop  has  reached  the  optimum  green 
manurial  value,  as  judged  by  the  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter  and  nitrogen  turned  under.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  have  been  given  in  a  previous 
publication,1  from  which  the  following  table  is  taken. 

Results  of  tests  with  Biloxi  soybeans  to  determine  yields  of  vegetable 
matter  and  nitrogen  at  different  stages  of  growth,  Houma,  La.,  1930. 


Stage  of  Growth 

Fresh  material  at  harvest  (Entire  plant) 

Date 
harvest- 

Average 
yield  per 

acre 

tons 

Dry 
matter 

% 

Nitrogen  Content 

ed  (a) 

Lbs. 
per  ton 

Lbs. 
per  acre 

June  15 

No  blooms 

7.95±0.19 
10.80±0.38 
16.41  ±0.24 
16.08+0.35 
16.00±0.37 
12.22±0.54 

22.93 
21.81 
23.90 
28.62 
30.94 
32.67 

9.69 
9.72 
9.75 
13.25 
12.56 
11.87 

77 

July    1 
July  15 

No  hlnnms 

105 

Few  blooms 

160 

Aug.    1 
Aug.  15 
Sept.    1 

Full  bloom 

213 

Blooms  and  green  pods— 
Green  and  dry  pods 

201 

145 

(a)  Planted  April  2,  1930. 

To  quote  from  the  above  mentioned  report: 

"The  data  plainly  indicate  that  for  the  conditions 

of  the  experiment  the  period  between  August  1   and 

15    was    optimum.      During   that    period    the    highest 

nitrogen  content  and  approximately  the  highest  yield 

1  George  Areeneaux,  Nelson  McKaig,  Jr.,  and  I.  E.  Stokes. 
"Studies  of  Soybeans  and  Other  Green  Manure  Crops  For 
Sugarcane  Plantations."  Journal  of  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy, Vol.  24,   (1932)   No.  5,  pp.  354-362. 


of  green  and  dry  matter  per  acre  were  found.  This 
period  corresponds  to  the  time  when  the  plants  were 
in  full  bloom. 

"The  results  obtained  with  the  series  of  plats  har- 
vested on  September  1  indicate  a  reduced  nitrogen 
content  as  well  as  a  significant  reduction  in  green 
and  dry  matter  per  acre.  By  the  time  this  series  of 
plats  was  harvested  a  light  infestation  of  soybean 
caterpillar  (Anticarsia  gemmatalis)  had  caused  occa- 
sional damage  which,  it  is  believed,  was  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  drop  in  amount  of  green  and  dry 
matter  per  acre.  The  observed  quantity  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  composing  the  roots  (underground  por- 
tion) and  its  nitrogen  content  indicates  that  very  lit- 
tle of  the  legume  crop  is  left  after  the  tops  have  been 
removed  for  hay,  as  is  frequently  done." 

Thus,  the  results  of  these  tests,  which  are  in  agree- 
ment with  results  of  tests  conducted  in  other  locali- 
ties, indicate  that  the  most  suitable  time  for  plowing 
under  soybeans  is  when  they  have  reached  the  full 
bloom  stage  of  growth,  or  shortly  thereafter.  The 
varieties  usually  grown  in  Louisiana  will  reach  this 
stage  between  the  1st  and  15th  of  August,  when 
planted  during  the  early  part  of  April.  Plantings 
made  at  later  dates  may  reach  the  full  bloom  stage 
somewhat  later  than  the  period  mentioned,  but  the 
variation  will  in  no  case,  be  very  great  since  the 
flowering  of  soybeans  is  closely  associated  with  the 
length  of  day.  Incidentally,  this  fact  renders  it  im- 
portant to  plant  the  beans  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  after  the  danger  of  frost  has  passed  and  thus 
secure  as  much  growth  as  possible  before  the  seeding 
period. 

It  has  been  observed  that  many  Louisiana  growers 
delay  plowing  under  soybeans  until  well  after  they 
have  passed  the  blooming  stage  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing additional  advantages  as  the  result  of  further 
growth  of  the  crop,  and  that  in  many  instances  this 
operation  has  been  delayed  until  September  or  later. 
The  data  quoted  indicate  that  instead  of  a  gain  this 
practice  results  in  an  actual  loss.  An  additional  dis- 
advantage of  delay  in  plowing  under  the  crop  is 
that  by  late  September,  soybeans  have  usually  be- 
come exceedingly  woody  and  may  not  decompose 
sufficiently  to  insure  a  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
seed  bed  at  cane  planting  time.  Furthermore,  due 
to  the  usual  dry  weather  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber, green  manure  crops  when  plowed  under  at  this 
time,  even  when  at  a  suitable  stage  of  growth,  fre- 
quently do  not  decompose  sufficiently  by  cane  plant- 
ing time  to  insure  the  most  satisfactory  seed  bed 
condition. 

Mr.  Taggart  Wins  an  Election 

The  Louisiana  Section  of  the  International  Society 
of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  has  just  gone  through 
an  exciting  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  Dr.  W.  L.  Owen  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section, 
Interest  ran  high  and  of  the  32  people  entitled  to 
vote  24  did  so. 

The  results,  which  so  far  have  not  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  any  grand  jury,  show  that  Mr.  W.  G. 
Taggart,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station,  received  17  votes,  and  the  next  highest 
candidate  got  only  4  votes. 

Such  a  thumping  majority  can  only  mean  that 
Mr.  Taggart's  qualifications  for  the  position  are  man- 
ifest. He  will  make  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Owen, 
who  set  a  high  standard. 
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CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 


to  countless  users 
means  a  complete  line 
of  quality  cane  sugars 
refined    in    U.  S.  A. 


Granulated,  Crystal  Domino  Tablets, 
Superfine  Powdered,  Confectioners, 
Old  Fashioned  Brown,  Yellow,  Pressed 
Tablets,  Crystal  Domino  Squares, 
Dainty  Lumps,  Cinnamon  and  Sugar; 
Domino  Syrup.  Always  full  weight. 


American  Sug ar Ref ming  Co*np\ 

"Swetten  it  ivith  Domh 


The  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement 


The    following    was    issued    in    Washington  August  12th: 


Advisors  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration today  recommended  that  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  should  take  no  further  steps 
toward  redrafting  the  proposed  basic  sugar 
marketing  agreement  upon  which  a  public 
hearing  was  concluded  late  Friday,  unless  the 
interests  involved  "can  reach  a  written  agree- 
ment upon  essential  points  of  difference." 

The  recommendation  was  made  by  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter,  sugar  coordinator,  A.  A.  Berle, 
Jr.,  special  legal  advisor,  Thomas  M.  Wood- 
ward, presiding  officer  at  the  hearing,  and 
Thomas  Blaisdell,  assistant  to  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Administration. 

This  recommendation  was  contained  in  a 
memorandum  addressed  to  George  N.  Peek, 
Administrator  of  the  Adjustment  Act,  and 
Charles  J.  Brand,  Coadministrator.  The  rec- 
ommendation follows: 

August  12,  1933. 
Hon.  George  N.  Peek,  Administrator 
Hon.    Charles   J.    Brand,   Coadministrator 

Agricultural   Adjustment   Administration 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen : 

Hearings  upon  the  draft  Marketing  Agree- 
ment for  sugar  submitted  by  various  associa- 
tions of  cane  and  beet  producers,  cane  and 
beet  sugar  processors  and  handlers,  and  by 
other  interested  parties,  were  concluded  today. 

Although  all  parties,  representing  substan- 
tially all  branches  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  possessions  and 
areas  supplying  sugar,  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  some  kind  of  agreement,  the  sworn 
evidence  in  the  record  discloses  such  disagree- 
ment and  the  record  includes  such  extrava- 
gant claims  from  many  interests,  that  we  do 
not  feel  justified  in  advising  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  recommend  that 
it  proceed  to  redraft  the  agreement  presented 
at  the  hearing  and  submit  such  redraft  of 
agreement  for  submission  to  the  industry. 

In  the  event  that  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  among  themselves  can  reach  a 
written    agreement    upon    the    essential    points 
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of  difference  and  in  writing  request  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  and  the 
Secretary  to  work  out  an  arrangement  based 
on  such  agreement,  we  would  be  prepared 
then  to  advise  taking  up  the  situation  in  the 
light  of  circumstances  as  they  may  then  ap- 
pear. The  Presiding  Officer  will  accordingly 
hold  the  record  open  for  a  reasonable  time 
while  this  possibility  is  explored  by  the  parties 
acting  privately. 

In  view  of  this  decision,  we  recommend  that 
the  hearings  scheduled  for  August  16th  upon 
supplementary  codes  submitted  by  various 
groups  be  postponed,  subject  however  to  call 
in  case  such  hearings  should  become  appro- 
priate at  a  later  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    Thomas   M.   Woodward, 

Presiding  Officer. 

(Signed)    Thomas   A.    Blaisdell, 

Asst.    to    Consumers'    Counsel. 
(Signed)  John  Lee  Coulter, 

Special  Economic  Adviser. 
(Signed)  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr., 

Special  Legal  Adviser. 
Since  a  hearing  set  for  August  16  was  to 
have  dealt  with  supplementary  agreements 
and  codes  predicated  upon  the  basic  agree- 
ment, ft  was  announced  by  the  Legal  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
that  in  view  of  the  recommendations  this  hear- 
ing will  be  formally  called  as  required  by  the 
law,  but  at  that  time  will  either  be  postponed 
or  adjourned,  according  to  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  status  of  the  basic  agreement. 


A  wire  from  the  Washington   office   of  the 
American    Sugar    Cane    League    dated    August 
14th  throws  some  light  on  the  situation  brought 
about  by  the  above  announcement.     It  says: 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.   14th,  1933. 
The  Sugar  Bulletin, 
New   Orleans. 

Although  government  has  announced  aban- 
donment of  sugar  plan  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  willing  that  the  various  groups  of  the 
sugar  industry  meet  immediately  to  determine 
whether  their  differences  can  be  composed  and 
conflicting  amendments  offered  by  them  to 
agreement  either  justified  or  withdrawn.  Com- 
mittee of  all  interests  is  meeting  today  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  agreement  and  I  believe 
it  is  possible  for  accord  to  be  reached  under 
pressure  of  declining  sugar  market  prices  re- 
sulting from  government  announcement,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  realization  of  the  many 


A  complete  line 
of  high  quality, 
pure  cane  sugars 


PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS 
OF  HAWAIIAN  SUGAR 

* 

California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  63  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


CASTLE  &  COOKE, 

Ltd. 

HONOLULU 
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WHOLESALERS,   COMMISSION  and 
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Consulting   Bacteriologist 
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benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  a 
sugar  agreement  of  some  kind.  Prominent 
conferees  representing  other  important  sugar 
groups  feel  confident  all  objectors  and  dis- 
senters will  finally  yield  to  compromises  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  reopen 
matter.  All  important  groups  are  still  in 
Washington  trying  to  work  out  some  solution 
of  the  matter.  Louisiana  Committee  expects 
an  agreement  but  will  continue  its  fight  for 
Louisiana  amendments  and  clarifications  in 
sugar  agreement  and  in  proposed  refiners* 
code. 

C.  J.  Bourg. 


The  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

The  long  awaited  and  much  discussed  Public  Hear- 
ing on  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement  finally  hap- 
pened in  Washington  on  August  10th  and  11th,  but 
the  developments  were  very  few. 

Every  branch  or  group  of  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  Philippine  Islands  and  Cuba,  insisted  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  a  sugar  stabilization  agreement, 
but  all  of  them  "with  reservations."  True  enough, 
in  some  cases  the  reservations  were  only  as  to  inter- 
pretations and  minor  amendments,  but  nevertheless 
they  were  all  unanimous  in  the  fact  that  some 
changes  are  desired. 

The  case  for  Louisiana  was  presented  by  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  whose  main  argument  was  as  follows: 

"The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  desires  a  sugar 
stabilization  agreement,  particularly,  to  eliminate 
the  uncertainty  which  has  plagued  our  industry. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  stands  now  as  it 
has  stood  throughout  these  proceedings  for  no  re- 
striction in  Continental  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  is  just  as  much  to  help  the  farmers 
who  produce  sugar  cane,  just  much  to  help  those  who 
produce  beets,  as  it  is  to  help  any  other  farmers,  and 
we  also  believe  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Continental 
Industry  produces  at  this  time  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  consumptive  requirements  of  our  nation,  that, 
based  upon  that  argument,  primarily,  there  should 
be  no  restriction  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  Con- 
tinental United  States. 

We  propose  to  offer  clarifications  of  the  Sugar 
Stabilization  Agreement  with  reference  to  the  syrup 
and  molasses  quota  which  has  been  allotted  to  Lou- 
isiana, based  upon  the  principles  to  which  we  under- 
stand the  Committee  agrees,  that  there  should  be 
no  restriction,  whatsoever,  of  production  of  syrup  or 
molasses  in  Louisiana  or  the  distribution  thereof. 

We  propose  that  no  provision  of  a  sugar  stabiliza- 
tion agreement  shall  deny  to  any  Louisiana  sugar 
factory  the  right  to  refine  or  process  any  Louisiana 
or  off-shore  raw  sugar. 

We  would  oppose  any  restriction  of  the  territory 
in  which  Louisiana  sugar  products  are  distributed  and 
sold. 

We  would  like  to  have  it  clarified  in  the  agreement 


that  the  growers,  the  farmers,  shall  not  be  prevented 
from  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  growing,  harvest- 
ing, processing  and  manufacturing,  and  selling,  co- 
operatively, sugar  cane,  either  as  cane,  or  as  cane 
products. 

We  ask  that  another  clarification  be  made  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  in  the  Agreement  shall  restrict  the 
rights  of  any  owner  or  lessee  of  any  idle  sugar  factory 
in  Louisiana  to  place  such  factory  again  in  operation. 

We  shall  be  pleased,  either  at  this  hearing,  or  at  a 
meeting  of  a  style  committee,  or  a  clarification  and 
interpretation  committee  that  will  act  to  finally  draft 
this  into  such  form  as  will  represent  the  desires  of 
all  parties,  to  submit  very  definite  amendments  of 
clarification  or  interpretations  which  we  desire  to 
have  made. 

I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  present  them  in  the  form  that  we 
would  like  to  have  them. 

In  that  connection  too,  we  will  present  resolutions 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Louisiana  Com- 
mittee from  Louisiana,  from  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  and  from  other  parties  interested  in 
the  Louisiana    sugar   industry. 

We  feel,  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  feels,  that 
the  language  in  Paragraph  8,  which  provides  for 
black  strap  molasses,  is  relatively  as  important  to 
the  processor,  to  the  producer,  and  to  the  grower  of 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  as  the  provisions  for  sugar 
and  syrup,  because  the  payments  for  the  cane  as 
made  to  the  grower,  or  farmer,  depends  to  a  great 
extent,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  price 
which  the  processor  or  producer  receives  for  black 
strap  molasses. 

So  that  with  these  reservations  as  to  clarification 
and  interpretation  of  the  principles  which  we  have 
been  discussing  very  briefly  here,  in  view  of  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chairman,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  sugar 
agreement  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  uncer- 
tainties which  have  beset  us,  and  to  provide  an 
agreement  based  not  only  on  a  three  year  contract, 
but  on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
sugar  industry,  which  we  understand  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  New  Deal  for  sugar  in  the  United  States." 

As  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  meeting,  of 
the  sugar  industry  held  in  Washington  on  June  27th, 
Mr.  Chester  Gray  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  was  the  most  effective  witness.  He  con- 
tended again  for  the  principle  that  the  American 
market  belongs  to  the  American  farmer.  He  also  de- 
clared that  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  production 
of  a  crop  which  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  volume 
to  meet  the  consumptive  demands  of  the  United  States. 
He  also  recommended  that  the  Sugar  Agreement 
should  be  administered  by  a  board  representing  only 
domestic  interests  and  that  foreign  and  semi-foreign 
groups,  although  supplying  part  of  the  sugar  to  the 
United  States  market  should  not  be  given  the  right 
to  determine  how  this  American  industry  shall  con- 
duct its  affairs.  He  also  asked  that  in  addition  to 
the  representatives  of  sugar  growers,  processors  and 
refiners  in  the  United  States,  there  should  be  repre- 
sentation on  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  for  general 
agriculture. 

The  Louisiana  Committee  protested  vigorously 
against  a  ruling  of  the  Chairman  by  which  blackstrap 
molasses  and  even  edible  molasses  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  hearing,  except  in  certain  particulars, 
but  would  be  the  subject  of  a  later  hearing  at  some 
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indefinite  date.  This  ruling  was  made  upon  the 
representations  of  distillers,  handlers  of  molasses, 
cattle  feeders  and  others,  who  desire  to  make  syrup, 
edible  molasses  and  blackstrap  molasses  the  subject 
of  a  special  code,  and  even  to  have  same  eliminated 
from  the  Sugar  Agreement,  except  in  certain  par- 
ticulars. 

The  exceptions  filed  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  were  as  follows: 

"The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League,  excepts  and  protests  against 
the  ruling  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Hearing  on 
Sugar,  to-wit: 

"  'Blackstrap  molasses,  edible  molasses  and  syrup 
will  be  considered  in  this  hearing  only  so  far  as 
they  pertain  to  the  sugar  content  and  sugar  quotas 
and  this  subject  will  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  hear- 
ing dealing  with  all  phases  of  molasses  and  syrup.' 
Page  60  of  proceedings  of  Public  Hearing  on 
August  10th,  1933. 

"This  exception  and  protest  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  Gen- 
eral Rules  and  Regulations  Series  1,  issued  under 
said  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Notice 
for  Public  Hearing,  which  specifically  refers  to  syrup 
and  edible  molasses  and  to  blackstrap  molasses,  and 
the  Agreement  for  Sugar  Stabilization  which  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Public  Hearing,  which  he  has 
called  in  accordance  with  the  said  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

"The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  declares  that 
sufficient  and  legal  notice  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  and  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
syrup  and  molasses  for  the  Public  Hearing,  which  is 
now  being  held  and  which  is  intended  to  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  to  discuss  all  features  of  the  Sta- 
bilization Agreement  as  well  as  Codes  submitted  in 
connection  therewith  and  whose  adoption  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  Agreement. 

"We  do  not  contend  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  without  right  or  power  to  designate  for  dis- 
cussion of  certain  parts  of  the  Agreement,  certain 
days  during  the  Public  Hearing  on  the  Sugar  Stabili- 
zation Agreement,  but  we  except  and  protest  against 
any  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Hearing  which  precludes  ap- 
pearers  at  the  Public  Hearing  on  Sugar  from  discuss- 
ing syrup,  edible  molasses  and  non-edible  blackstrap 
molasses,  unless  a  special  day  during  such  Public 
Hearing  is  designated  for  special  hearings  on  such 
farm  products  of  sugar  cane  produced  in  the  Con- 
tinental United  States." 

The  codes  of  fair  practices  and  competition  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  and  marketing  of  sugar  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  Public  Hearing  on  August  16th.  At 
this  time  it  has  practically  been  decided  that  there 
will  be  three  codes,  one  for  the  refiners,  one  for  the 
beet  processors  and  one  for  the  producers  of  direct 
consumption  sugar. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Public  Hearings  are 
still  being  held  and  that  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Drafting  Committee  will  be  again  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  amendments  proposed  at 
the  Public  Hearing  on  sugar,  your  correspondent  is 
not  inclined  to  enter  into  any  discussions  of  these 
matters  further  than  the  above,  since  they  are  now 
under     consideration     and     important     amendments^ 


clarifications  and  interpretations  are  being  discussed 
looking  to  the  best  interests  of,  and  possible  benefits 
for,  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

The  following  are  recommendations  which  have  been 
received  from  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
other  interested  parties  in  Louisiana,  looking  to 
amendments  and  clarifications  of  the  Sugar  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  (other  than  recommendations  which 
have  already  been  made  a  part  of  said  Agreement) : 

1.  Insert  the  following  in  lieu  of  Section  5,  second 
paragraph: 

"In  addition  to  the  above  specified  quantity  of 
sugar  which  may  be  delivered  by  the  Louisiana  area, 
such  area  may  deliver  within  continental  United 
States  in  each  contract  year  any  amount  of  commer- 
cial syrups  and/or  edible  molasses  which  may  be 
produced  in  such  area,  all  for  direct  consumption  and 
not  for  the  extraction  of  sugar." 

2.  Add  to  paragraph  18  the  following: 

"Except  that  this  and  other  paragraphs  referring 
to  hours  of  labor  and  wages  shall  not  apply  to  plan- 
tation mills  in  continental  United  States,  which 
process  cane  during  the  harvesting  season." 

N.  B.:  The  total  production  of  such  plantation 
mills  represents  less  than  2%  of  the  direct  consump- 
tion sugar  which  enters  the  United  States  market. 

3.  Add  to  Section  11  the  following: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  the  future  month  upon 
which  the  London  terminal  price  is  based  shall  not 
represent  the  proper  carrying  charges  over  the  going 
price  of  spot  deliveries  or  in  the  event  that  the  Lon- 
don terminal  market,  for  any  reason,  does  not  func- 
tion or  fairly  represent  the  world  market  price  for 
96°  raw  sugar,  the  board  shall  in  its  discretion  itself 
determine  such  fair  world  market  price  by  taking 
into  consideration  such  facts  and  circumstances  bear- 
ing thereon  as  it  deems   appropriate." 

4.  The  New  Orleans  general  meeting  of  August 
2nd,  requested  the  Louisiana  Committee  to  secure 
amendments  with  regard  to  the  following  provisions: 

1.  That    syrup    quotas    from    Louisiana    under 
Section  5,  shall  be  8,000,000  gallons  of  commercial 
syrups   and   10,000,000  gallons  of  edible  molasses. 
N.  B.:    The  Louisiana  Committee  proposes  amend- 
ment  No.    1,    above,    to   cover   this    recommendation 
fully. 

2.  That  no  provision  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization 
Agreement  shall  deny  to  any  Louisiana  sugar  fac- 
tory the  right  to  refine  and  process  any  Louisiana 
or  off-shore  raw  sugars. 

3.  That  they  oppose  any  restrictions  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  Louisiana  sugar  products  are  dis- 
tributed and  sold. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  nothing  in  this  Agree- 
ment that  shall  prevent  the  growers  to  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  growing,  harvesting,  processing, 
manufacturing  and  selling  cooperatively  sugar  cane 
either  as  cane  or  cane  products. 

5.  That  no  restriction  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
right  of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  any  idle  sugar  fac- 
tory in  Louisiana  to  place  such  factory  again  in 
operation. 
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Summary  of  Results  of  Date'of'Planting  Tests 

By  George  Arceneaux1,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Since  1927  a  large  number  of  field  experiments 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant 
Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at 
the  United  States  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station  located 
at  Houma,  Louisiana,  and  on  several  cooperating 
plantations  to  determine  the  optimum  time  of  plant- 
ing each  of  the  several  varieties  of  sugarcane  now  in 
general  cultivation  in  Louisiana.  In  most  cases  ob- 
servations, including  the  determination  of  compara- 
tive yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre,  were  conducted 
on  plant  cane,  and  on  succeeding  first  and  second 
stubble.  In  spite  of  the  unquestionable  influence  of 
prevailing  weather  on  the  results  obtained  from  plant- 
ing at  any  given  date  and  of  the  additional  compli- 
cations introduced  by  reason  of  existing  varietal 
differences,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, certain  definite  trends  have  been  observed  with 
all  varieties  under  all  usual  weather  conditions.  While  it 
is  not  possible  in  an  article  of  this  scope  to  discuss 
the  individual  results  obtained,  it  is  believed  that 
the  importance  of  trends  observed  and  conclusions 
reached  justify  their  publication  at  this  time  for  the 
guidance  of  growers  during  the  approaching  planting 
season. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  yield  data,  it  is  believed 
that  the  diagram,  in  which  the  effect  of  date  cf 
planting  on  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  with 
several  varieties  is  graphically  represented,  will  afford 
the  reader  a  concise  and  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  results  obtained. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  publications,2  early  fall 
planting  is  usually  associated  with  comparatively 
high  sucrose  content  of  plant  cane.  The  obvious 
reason  is  that  when  planting  is  sufficiently  early  the 

1  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  C.  C.  Krumbhaar,  R.  B.  Bisland 
and  I.  E.  Stokes  for  cooperation  and  assistance  in  conducting 
date-of-planting  tests. 

2  Arceneaux,  G..  and  Stevens,  P.  D.  Variety  Tests  of  Sugarcanes 
in  Louisiana  During  the  Crop  Year  1927-28.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Circ.  88,  16  p.,   Illus.  1929. 

,  and  Gibbens  R.  T.  Variety  Tests  of  Sugar- 
canes  in  Louisiana  During  the  Crop  Year  1928-29.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Circ.  162,  24  p.,  1931. 


first  crop  partakes  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
the  nature  of  stubble,  depending  on  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment attained  by  the  fall  shoots  before  being 
frozen  back.  A  study  of  the  results  obtained  to  date 
indicates  that  when  the  planting  is  made  too  early  in 
the  fall,  this  advantage  in  plant  cane  maturity  is 
gained  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  in  yield  of  cane? 
particularly  in  the  stubble  crops,  and  a  definite  eco- 
nomic loss  may  thus  be  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
usual  three  crops.  The  results  indicate,  further,  that 
while  other  times  of  planting  have  proven  unsatis- 
factory with  some  or  all  varieties,  the  period  extend- 
ing from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember has  proven  consistently  satisfactory  for  plant- 
ing all  varieties.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
sugar-per-acre  graphs  for  the  different  varieties.  Al- 
though, as  will  be  noted,  the  planting  date  for  the 
maximum  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  with  any  given 
variety  has  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  de- 
pending presumably  on  prevailing  weather  conditions, 
it  is  undoubtedly  significant  that  the  period  men- 
tioned shows  so  many  "peaks." 

Different  varieties  differ  somewhat  in  response  to 
date  of  planting  as  indicated  by  the  following  time  of 
optimum  response  for  each  variety  during  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  period  between  October  IS  and 
November  10;  P.O.J.  213,  October  15  to  November 
1;  C.P.  807,  October  17  to  November  7;  P.O.J.  36-M, 
November  1  to  November  7;  P.O.J.  234,  November 
1  to  November  7;  Co.  281,  October  25  to  November 
7.  Plantings  made  between  October  1  and  October 
15  have,  on  the  whole,  proved  satisfactory  but  not 
usually  as  much  so  as  comparative  ones  made 
somewhat  later  in  the  fall.  Late  August  and  Sep- 
tember plantings  have  given  unsatisfactory  results  in 
the  case  of  all  varieties,  as  is  definitely  indicated  by 
the  consistent  drops  in  sugar  yields  represented  in 
the  diagram. 

Post  harvest,  or  "spring"  planting,  has  proven  com- 
paratively  safe   with    certain   varieties,    while   exceed 
ingly  unsatisfactory  with   others.     It  has   resulted 
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consistent  and,  in  certain  instances,  enormous  yield 
deficiencies  with  P.O.J.  36-M,  P.OJ.  213  and  C.P. 
807,  while  proving  comparatively  satisfactory  with 
P.O.J.  234  and  Co.  281.  In  fact,  in  two  cases  out 
of  five,  spring  planting  with  the  latter  two  varieties 
showed  the  highest  average  yields  of  sugar  per  acre 
with  average  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  but 
slightly  lower  than  corresponding  yields  from  fall 
plantings. 

Since  spring  planting  offers  no  particular  advantage 
with  any  variety,  it  should  be  reduced  to  a.  minimum 
consistent  with  the  satisfactory  performance  of  other 
plantation  operations,  in  view  of  the  additional  cost 
resulting  from  the  extra  operation  of  windrowing. 
Furthermore,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  windrowed  planting  material  has  to 
be  discarded  in  the  spring  as  a  result  of  injury  from 
various  sources,  thus  entailing  an  additional  loss. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  question  of  summer 

planting  has   received   considerable   attention.      Much 

emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  resulting  advanced 

maturity   of   the   plant-cane    crop.      Results    obtained 

'ith    C.P.    807   and    Co.   281    during   the    plant-cane 

>d   first-stubble   crops   from   plantings    made   during 

•  summer  and  fall  of   1930,  showed  a  decided  ad- 

♦:age  in  favor  of  August   1    planting  as   compared 

results  from  plantings  made  during  the  following 

»r  and  November,  both   in  point  of  sugar  per 


ton  of  cane  and  per  acre.  August  15  plantings  with 
these  varieties  showed  no  material  advantage  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  usual  plant- 
ing time,  but  resulted  in  comparatively  higher  aver- 
age yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  Average  yields 
of  sugar  per  acre  obtained  with  P.O.J.  36-M  and 
P.O.J.  234  planted  on  August  1  and  August  15  were 
in  every  case  lower  than  comparative  yields  from( 
plantings  made  at  the  optimum  time  during  the  fall* 
The  early-August  planted  cane  of  these  three  varie- 
ties showed  the  usual  advantage  as  to  maturity  in 
the  plant-cane  crop,  but  it  was  not  considered  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  the  observed  drop  in  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre. 

Tigure  stowing  effect  of  Date  of  Planting  on  Indicated  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre. 
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/Tests  planted  1927-28  (Plant  and  first-stubble). 

—•  o—  ■  "         I92S-29  (Plant,  first  and  second-stubble), 

■  »  IS29-3O  (      »  on  *  B      ). 

»  B        1930-31  (Plant  and  first-stubble). 

Under  weather  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1932-33,  early  August  plantings  of 
P.O.J.  213,  P.O.J.  234  and  P.O.J.  36-M  gave  almost 
complete  stand  failures.  Comparatively  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  with  Co.  281  and  C.P.  807, 
although  not  as  much  so,  judging  from  the  stands, 
as  results  obtained  from  comparable  plantings  made 
during  late  October  or  early  November. 

Thus  the  results  obtained  by  planting  P.O.J.  36-M, 
P.O.J.  213  and  P.O.J.  234  during  early  August  range 
from  comparatively  unsatisfactory  to  disastrous  and 
indicate  definitely  that,  with  these  varieties,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  avoided.  Apparently  no  undue  risk  is 
involved  in  planting  C.P.  807  or  Co.  281  during  early 
August,  since  comparatively  satisfactory  stands  were 
obtained  even  under  the  adverse  weather  conditions 
prevailing  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1932-33.  It 
is  possible  that  with  these  two  varieties  and  others 
of  similar  characteristics,  such  as  Co.  290,  the  prom- 
ised advantages  as  to  plant-cane  maturity  will  render 
early  August  planting  a  desirable  practice.  It  is  not 
felt,  however,  that  sufficient  information  is  available 
at  this  time  to  justify  definite  recommendations  in 
this  connection.  In  any  event,  summer  planting 
should  not  be  attempted  execpt  under  ideal  condi- 
tions as  to  seed  bed  and  soil  moisture.  In  view  of 
the  risk  of  seed  deterioration  due  to  the  immature 
condition  of  the  cane  and,  also,  in  view  of  the  neces- 
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sity  of  permitting  the  cane  to  make  sufficient  growth 
before  a  freeze  in  order  to  attain  the  advanced  stage 
of  development  apparently  necessary  for  satisfactory 
wintering-over  it  is  important  that  the  cane  planted 
at  that  time  germinate  without  delay. 

The  seriousness  of  yield  deficiencies  resulting  from 
planting  at  the  wrong  time  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  the  time-of-planting  factor  and  strongly  suggests 
the  desirability  of  making  some  sacrifices,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  plant  at  the  proper  time.  For  in- 
stance, plantings  of  P.O.J.  36-M  made  on  November 
1,  1930,  yielded  at  a  yearly  rate  of  2000  pounds 
of  sugar  per  acre  in  excess  of  comparable  yields  from 
plantings  made  during  the  previous  September  or 
during  the  following  January.  In  other  words,  the 
results  indicate  that  planting  at  the  wrong  time  in 
this  particular  case,  entailed  a  production  loss  of 
three  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  course  of  plant- 
cane,  first  and  second-stubble  crops.  Such  extreme 
variations  were  not  observed  in  all  cases,  but  differ- 
ences in  yearly  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  ranging  from 
500  to  1000  pounds,  as  attributable  to  differences  in 
time  of  planting,  were  commonly  observed. 

In  view  of  the  conflict  with  harvest  operations 
involved  as  a  result  of  planting  during  late  October 
and  early  November,  many  growers  deem  it  impera- 
tive to  begin  planting  operations  during  late  Septem- 
ber or  early  October.  It  would  seem  that  planting 
may  be  properly  started  as  early  as  October  1  with 
certain  varieties,  such  as  P.O.J.  213,  and  C.P.  807, 
which  have  in  no  case  given  extremely  unfavorable  re- 
sults from  early  October  planting,  although  October  1 
seems  to  be  somewhat  too  early  for  planting  P. O.J. 36-M. 
Summary 

The  information  available  so  far  indicates  that  the 
period  between  October  15  and  November  10  is 
probably  the  safest  for  planting  all  varieties  now 
commercially  grown  in  Louisiana  although  planting 
operations  may  be  safely  started  as  early  as  October 
1  with  the  varieties  C.P.  807  and  P.O.J.  213.  Decid- 
ely  unfavorable  results  have  been  obtained  with  plant- 
ings of  all  varieties  made  during  late  August  and 
September.  In  limited  tests,  early  August  planting 
has  proven  comparatively  satisfactory  with  C.P.  807 
and  Co.  281,  but  definitely  undesirable  with  any  of 
the  P.O.J,  varieties.  Spring  planting  offers  no  par- 
ticular advantages  with  any  variety,  but  has  proven  a 
safe   practice   with   Co.   281    and   P.O.J.   234. 

Trichogramma  Helping  in  Control 
of  Soybean  Caterpillars 

By  W.  E.  Hinds,  Entomologist  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Quite  frequently  soy  beans  have  been  stripped  dur- 
ing August  and  September  by  the  caterpillars  of  Anti- 
car  sia  gemmatilis  which  is  known  as  the  velvet  bean 
caterpillar  or  soybean  caterpillar.  This  species  is  a 
close  relative  of  the  cotton  leaf  worm  or  army  worm, 
on  the  eggs  of  which  Trichogramma  was  first  found 
and  described.  During  the  second  week  of  August  this 
year  Mr.  Robert  Pesson  of  New  Iberia,  reported  the 
soybean  caterpillars  as  being  abundant  in  his  fields. 
Previous  to  receiving  this  report  we  had  made  examin- 
ations in  many  fields  of  soybeans  without  finding  the 
worms  present. 

Naturally,  the  questions  were  raised  as  to  whether 
Trichogramma  minutum,  the  egg  parasite  which  is  be- 
ing used  so  extensively  for  sugarcane   borer  control, 


is  attacking  the  eggs  of  the  soybean  Anticarsia  spe- 
cies, and  whether  deliberate  colonizations  of  the  egg 
parasite  in  soybean  fields  might  be  advisable  and 
worthwhile  in  helping  to  control  this  soybean  pest.  At 
the  earliest  opportunity,  August  24,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dugas 
and  assistants  from  the  Department  of  Entomology 
made  field  examinations  at  Mr.  Pesson's  and  several 
other  locations.  The  heaviest  stripping  of  soybeans 
seemed  to  be  at  Mr.  Pesson's  where  Otootan  beans 
were  being  grown  for  hay.  Here  full  grown  caterpillars 
and  pupae  were  abundant  but  few  moths  or  eggs  were 
present.  Among  the  eggs  found  28.6%  were  parasited 
by  Trichogramma.  At  Albania  plantation  in  cowpeas 
growing  in  a  field  of  cane  which  we  were  using  as  a 
check  on  a  Trichogramma  colonization  some  distance 
away,  47.2%  of  the  Anticarsia  eggs  were  parasitized. 
At  Linden  plantation  where  considerable  sugarcane 
borer  infestation  occurs  and  where  Trichogramma  col- 
onies., had  been  released  in  a  number  of  fields  earlier 
in  the  season,  as  high  as  84.2%  of  soybean  caterpil- 
lar eggs  were  parasitized  by  Trichogramma  in  a  check 
field  of  corn  where  the  borer  egg  parasitism  had  al- 
ready developed  abundantly.  On  this  same  planta- 
tion in  a  field  of  corn  and  soybeans  where  Tricho- 
gramma parasites  were  colonized  on  August  5,  the 
highest  percentage  of  soybean  caterpillar  eggs  para- 
sitized was  found.  Here  on  August  24,  95.2%  of  the 
eggs  of  the  soybean  caterpillar  were  parasitized.  Con- 
siderable destruction  of  soybean  foliage  had  occurred 
in  this  field,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  earlier  laid 
eggs  of  the  soybean  species  producing  the  generation 
which  now  occurs  had  escaped  parasitism  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  but  that  the  parasitism  had  increased 
very  rapidly  indeed  following  the  colonization  on  Au- 
gust 5.  Apparently  a  colonization  of  parasites  in  this 
area  at  about  July  15  would  have  been  advisable 
and  would  have  been  yet  more  effective  in  checking 
the  injury  by  the  soybean  caterpillar. 

From  these  brief  observations  it  is  evident  that 
Trichogramma  parasitism  in  soybean  caterpillar  eggs 
may  occur  just  as  readily  as  it  does  in  the  eggs  of  the 
sugarcane  borer  or  the  cotton  leaf  worm.  Even  with- 
out special  colonization  the  parasite  is  doing  much 
good  in  checking  this  soybean  pest.  Close  watch 
should  be  kept  for  the  occurrence  of  the  brown  Anti- 
carsia moths  which  may  be  seen  making  short  flights 
in  the  soybean  fields  as  the  vines  are  disturbed  (if  the 
moths  are  at  all  numerous),  and  Trichogramma  col- 
onization may  be  practiced  in  such  fresh  fields  of  rank 
growing  beans  according  to  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  heretofore  for  colonizing  the 
parasites  for  control  of  the  sugarcane  borer. 

A  Warning  About  Mosaic  in  Co.  281 

By  Eaton  M.  Summers,  Assistant  Pathologist,  LHvi- 
sion    of    Sugar   Plant    Investigations,    Bureau    of 
Plant   Industry,    United    States    Department 
of  Agriculture. 
In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  acreage  of  Co.  281 
throughout  the  sugar  district  of  Louisiana,   it  seems 
advisable  to  issue  a  warning  at  this  time  concerning 
its   mosaic  hazard.     This   valuable  variety  is   becom- 
ing   rather    severely    infected    with    mosaic    in    many 
sections,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the  disease  should 
not  be  further  disregarded  by  planters   in  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  cane.     Mosaic  is  apparently  to  be  con- 
sidered a  more  serious  hazard  in  this  variety  than  in 
the  P.O.J,  varieties  which,  although   rather  seriously 
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affected,  were  able  to  combat  the  disease  over  a  series 
of  years  by  a  tendency  to  recover  and  establish 
healthy  cane  from  diseased  seed  or  stubbles.  To 
date,  Co.  281  has  shown  practically  no  tendency 
to  recover  from  the  disease  which  means  that  each 
new  infection  represents  a  permanent  increase  of  the 
mosaic  percentage  in  any  field  or  in  subsequent 
plantings  from  such  seed.  It  is,  therefore,  conceiv- 
able that  in  certain  sections  of  the  state  all  fields 
of  this  variety  might  eventually  become  completely 
diseased  which  would,  as  shown  by  replicated  yield 
comparisons  with  healthy  seed  at  the  United  States 
Sugar  Plant  Field  Station  at  Houma,  cause  a  reduc- 
tion in  tonnage  of  cane  and  sugar  of  about  20  percent 
under  the  yields  hitherto  obtained  from  healthy 
seed  of  this  variety.  This  reduction  is  attributable 
to  poorer  germination  of  the  mosaic  seed  pieces  or 
stubbles  and  to  stunting  of  growing  mosaic  plants 
in  the  field. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  possible  something  should 
be  done  to  avoid  such  probable  losses  connected  with 
the  expanding  acreage  of  this  variety.  The  logical 
procedure  is  to  examine  at  once  all  fields  that  might 
be  used  for  seed  and  take  only  those  fields,  or  parts 
of  fields,  that  show  the  least  mosaic.  This  may  in 
some  instances  entail  a  slightly  longer  haul  of  seed 
cane,  but  the  greater  yields  from  healthy  seed  will 
much  more  than  compensate  the  extra  expense.  This 
simple  procedure  can  at  least  be  followed  on  a  num- 
ber of  properties  where  there  are  now  scattered  fields 
of  Co.  281,  in  which  examination  has  revealed  a 
variation  in  the  amount  of  mosaic  ranging  from 
practically  zero  to  more  than  80  per  cent.  The 
higher  percentages  are  often  along  the  bayous  or  near 
other  grassy  areas. 

Where  fields,  containing  no  more  than  5  percent 
mosaic,  must  be  used  for  seed,  it  is  believed  it  would 
also  pay  to  first  cut  down  the  mosaic  stools  to  avoid 
their  use  as  seed  and  thus  reduce  mosaic  spread 
next  summer  in  the  new  plantings.  It  may  be  advis- 
able in  the  future  (with  further  knowledge  about 
mosaic  spread  in  Co.  281)  to  provide  seed  plots  in 
which  the  mosaic  stools  could  be  destroyed  or  rogued 
out  at  regular  intervals  of  one  to  two  weeks  through- 
out the  growing  season  by  a  man  trained  to  distin- 
guish the  mottling  in  the  leaves  characteristic  of 
mosaic.  By  successive  increase  of  such  healthy  seed 
stocks,  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  down  the  percent- 
age of  infection  in  commercial  fields,  as  accomplished 
in  other  countries  where  valuable  varieties  prove  sus- 
ceptible to  mosaic. 

Stabilization  Agreement  Amended 
for  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

Important  amendments  and  clarifications  have  been 
made  to  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agreement,  which 
was  dated  July  18th  and  which  was  printed  in  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  of  August  1st. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  decided,  follow- 
ing the  Public  Hearings  of  August  10-1  l-12th,  that 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  had  not  presented  an 
Agreement  which  he  could  consider  because  "the 
sworn  evidence  in  the  record  discloses  such  disagree- 
ment and  the  record  includes  such  extravagant 
claims  from  many  interests,"  some  of  those  interests 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  reaching  some  sugar 
agreement,  began  getting  together. 


The  first  progress  made  was  to  bring  about  an 
accord  with  the  beet  producers  and  growers  regarding 
the  beet  quota,  which  has  been  raised  in  the  number 
of  tons  which  they  can  deliver,  but  restricted  in 
production  to  the  contracted  acreage  of  1933  for  each 
of  the  three  years  of  the  Agreement.  The  success 
in  negotiating  this  primary  difficulty,  encouraged  the 
interests  to  continue  their  meetings  and  the  result 
was  that  on  August  22nd  the  differences  had  been 
sufficiently  composed,  to  justify  all  producing  areas 
under  the  American  Flag  to  sign  a  letter  forwarding 
the  revised  draft  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ask- 
ing him  to  work  out  a  sugar  "arrangement  based  on 
such  agreement."  Even  the  Philippines  signed,  with 
a  reservation  as  to  their  quota  and  reserves. 

While  space  would  not  permit  of  reprinting  the 
Stabilization  Agreement  as  a  whole,  with  all  amend- 
ments, we  wish  to  point  out  those  amendments  and 
clarifications  which  directly  affect  Louisiana,  and 
which  in  all  candor  and  sincerity  we  declare  have  I 
materially  improved  the  original  Stabilization  Agree- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  growers,  producers,  processors 
and  refiners  of  Louisiana,  of  whom  almost  all  are 
members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  every  request 
and  suggestion  contained  in  resolutions  of  the  League 
and  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry  held  on  August  2nd  in  New  Orleans,  has 
been  recognized  in  the  Agreement  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  When  we 
calmly  remember  that  this  is  an  agreement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  domestic  sugar  industry  and  all 
of  its  component  parts,  under  an  Administration 
which  has  shown  a  decidedly  friendly  interest  in  the 
political  and  economic  welfare  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, we  have  confidence  that  the  well-considered 
judgment  of  Louisianians  interested  in  sugar  will  agree 
with  the  Louisiana  Committee  in  Washington,  that 
Louisiana  has  been  well  provided  for  in  the  Agree?  i 
ment.  We  readily  admit  that  this  is  not  an  agree- 
ment by,  of  and  for  Louisiana;  but  we  submit  that 
it  is  an  agreement  to  stabilize  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  United  States,  wherein  the  prospects  for  Louisi- 
ana have  been  greatly  brightened  as  compared  to  the 
outlook,  let  us  say,  on  March  4th,  1933. 

The  definitions   have  been  clarified,   so  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  who  is   a  producer,  or 
a    processor   or   a    refiner.      These    definitions    in    the 
new  draft  are  as  follows: 
1.     Definitions:     For  the  purpose  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  The  word  "refiner"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation  whether  or  not  a  party  to  this 
agreement  (including  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
listed  on  Schedule  (A),  principally  engaged  at  any  time 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement  in  the  business  of 
refining  raw  sugar,  by  whatever  process  in  continental 
United   States. 

(b)  The  word  "processor"  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  whether  or  not  a  party 
to  this  agreement,  engaged  at  any  time  during  the  life 
of  this  agreement,  in  any  producing  area  or  anywhere 
in  continental  United  States,  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing direct  consumption  sugar  from  raw  sugar  pro- 
duced by  some  other  person,  firm  or  corporation.  The 
words  "continental  processor"  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
any  processor  in  continental  United  States.  The  words 
"non-continental  processor"  shall  mean  any  processor  in 
any  producing  area  outside  of  continental  United  States. 

(c)  The  word  "producer"  as  used  herein  shall  mean 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  whether  or  not  a  party 
to  this  agreement,  engaged  at  any  time  during  the  life 
of  this  agreement,  in  any  producing  area,  in  the  business 
of  converting  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  into  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  or  raw  sugar,  or  who  is  under  or  to  be 
under   contractual    relationship  with  any  producer  whers- 

(Continued   on  page  7) 
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Do  you  wish  to  obtain  some  Co.  290 
seed  cane  for  planting  this  fall? 


This  cane  has  been  released,  which  means  that  it  may  now 
be  planted  by  all  who  wish  to  obtain  it  for  that  purpose,  to  the 
extent  that  the  supply  available  will  cover,  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  authorized  and  instructed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  to  distribute  it  fairly  among  all  applicants. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  Co. 290  seed  cane  fill  out  the  blank  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
page  and  mail  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  September  25th, 
1933,  with  a  remittance  of  85c  for  each  ton  ordered,  to  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans.  On  October  1st,  1933  the  distribution  will  be  made 
and  order  sent  you  for  your  share.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  give  you  as  many 
tons  as  you  have  applied  for,  your  remittance  of  85c  per  ton,  which  is  to  cover  the 
work  and  expense  incurred  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  carrying  out  the 
work  of  seeing  that  this  cane  is  fairly  placed  in  reach  of  all,  will  be  returned  to  you 
for  all  tons  not  granted  you. 

Applications  received  at  our  office  later  than  5  P.  M.  Septem- 
ber 30th  cannot  be  handled. 

Applications  not  accompanied  by  remittance  of  85^  for  each 
ton  applied  for  cannot  be  handled. 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 

407  Carondelet  St. 
New  Orleans 
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Date . . .  ripr rttr  * #r '   1933  • 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  ,  Inc. , 
407  Carondelet  St., 
New  Orleans. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I/we  hereby  apply  for  tons  of  Co.  £90  seed 

cane  and  enclosed  you  will  find  remittance  of  $ ,  which 

is  at  the  rate  of  850  per  ton  to  cover  the  League's  distribution 
charge  as  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station. 

I/we  expect  to  plant  this  cane  on Plan- 
tation and  request  that  if  feasible  you  allot  cane  from  the  sup- 
ply nearest  to  that  point. 

I/we  agree  to  send  for  the  cane,  or  order  it  shipped, 
not  later  than  December  1st,  1933  and  at  the  time  of  its  delivery 
or  shipment  to  me/us,  I/we  will  pay  to  the  grower  from  whom  I/we 
obtain  it  the  ordinary  price  of  mill  cane  at  that  date  and  what- 
ever expense  he  may  have  been  put  to  for  cutting  it  and  loading 
it  for  me/us.   Should  I/we  fail  to  send  for  the  cane,  or  order  it 
shipped,  prior  to  December  1st,  1933  the  850  per  ton  I/we  now  re- 
mit is  to  be  forfeited. 


Name . . . 
Address 
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under  he  receives  raw  sugar  or  direct  consumption  sugar 
in  -payment,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  sugar  beets  or  sugar 
cane,  or  for  services  performed,  or  for  the  use  of  tangible 
property.  The  words  "beet  sugar  producer"  shall  mean 
a  producer  of  beet  sugar.  The  words  "cane  sugar  pro- 
ducer" shall  mean  a  producer  of  cane  sugar. 

(d)  The  word  "grower"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  any 
person,  firm  or  corporation,  whether  or  not  a  party  to 
this  agreement,  who  is  or  shall  be  a  grower,  in  any  pro- 
ducing area,  of  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane,  used  or  to  be 
used  for  the  production  of  sugar.  The  words  "beet 
grower"  as  used  herein  shall  mean  a  grower  of  sugar 
beets.  The  words  "cane  grower"  as  used  herein  shall 
mean  a  grower  of  sugar  cane. 

Section  5  contains  the  new  provisions  whereby 
Louisiana's  quotas  of  commercial  syrups  and  edible, 
molasses  is  increased  to  13,000,000  gallons  total,  with- 
out specific  restrictions  as  to  syrups  or  as  to  edible 
molasses,  to-wit: 
5.     Sugar  Quotas   of  Continental   Areas. 

The  deliveries,  as  defined  in  Section  1  (1)  hereof,  of 
sugar  during  each  contract  year  of  the  respective  con- 
tinental producing  areas  shall  not  exceed  except  as  here- 
inafter provided,  the  following  quantities,  expressed  in 
raw  sugar,  which  shall  be  the  quotas  for  such  producing 
areas: 

Louisiana    ..:..     250,000  tons 

Florida  60,000  tons 

United  States  Beet  Sugar  Areas......  1,750,000  tons 


Total...... ._. 2,060,000  tons 

The  sugar  beet  acreage  contracted  and  planted  in  con- 
tinental United  States  in  any  contract  year  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  shall  not  be  increased  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  the  contracted  beet  acreage  for  the  year  1933, 
(which,  subject  to  verification  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization 
Board,  is  estimated  to  be  1,065,000  acres)  except  prorata 
as  the  consumption  in  continental  United  States  in  t=uch 
year  exceeds  6,575,000  tons  raw  value;  provided  further 
that  an  additional  25,000  acres  may  be  added  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Area  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Toledo  and  Saginaw  factories  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  annual  beet 
acreage  shall  be  subject  to  verification  by  the  Sugar  Sta- 
bilization Board  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  above  specified  quota  of  Louisiana, 
said  producing  area  may  deliver  within  continental 
United  States  in  each  contract  year  not  to  exceed  13,000,000 
gallons  of  commercial  syrups  and/or  edible  molasses, 
produced  directly  from  cane  grown  in  such  area,  all  for 
direct   consumption  and  not  for  the  extraction   of  sugar. 

In  addition  to  the  above  specified  quota  of  Florida, 
said  producing  area  may  deliver  within  continental 
United  States  in  each  contract  year  not  to  exceed 
1,000,000  gallons  of  commercial  syrups  and/or  edible  mo- 
lasses, produced  directly  from  cane  grown  in  such  area, 
all  for  direct  consumption  and  not  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar. 

Provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
restrict  production  or  deliveries  of  syrups  or  molasses, 
for  direct  consumption  and  not  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar,  produced  in  areas  of  continental  United  States 
(other  than  the  quota  areas  above  specified),  Jirectly 
from  cane  grown  in  such  areas. 

Section  7  is  practically  new  and  contains  a  definite 
statement  that  any  Louisiana  sugar  house  (whether 
idle  or  operating  last  year)  can  produce  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  or  refined  sugar,  from  raw  sugar  pur- 
chased in  Louisiana  or  from  off-shore  producing 
areas.  When  we  consider  that  there  has  always  been 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  Louisiana  producers  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  allowed  to  process  raws,  either 
from  Louisiana  or  more  doubtfully  from  the  insular 
possessions  or  Cuba,  this  is  a  distinct  victory  for  the 
Louisiana  Committee.  The  effect  of  Paragraph  2  is 
that  Louisiana  can  produce  her  entire  quota  of 
250.000  tons  in  white  sugar,  and  if  any  part  of  the 
Louisiana  production  is  in  raw  sugar  (which  it  always 
is  in  greater  part)  then  Louisiana  factories  can  make 
up    that    difference    by    purchasing    off-shore    raws. 
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Considered  in  the  practical  light  of  present  plans 
and  prospects,  this  amounts  to  no  restriction  at  all. 
Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
liveries of  "refiners"  are  not  charged  against  the 
Louisiana  quota,  and  that  Paragraph  (2)  does  not 
apply  to  "refiners." 

The  new  Section  7  follows: 
7.     General  Quota   Provisions: 

The  quota  of  each  producing  area  as  specified  in  Sec- 
tions 4  and  5  as  modified  by  Section  6,  shall  consist  only 
of  sugar  produced  by  a  producer  or  processor,  in  such 
area,  directly  or  indirectly  from  cane  grown  or  beets 
grown  in  such  area,  or  beets  grown  in  Canada  during 
the  year  1933  under  existing  contracts.  Except  as  in  this 
Section  7  otherwise  provided,  no  sugar  produced  or 
processed  in  any  producing  area  directly  or  indirectly 
from  beets  grown  or  from  cane  grown  outside  such  area, 
(except  cane  sugar  manufactured  by  a  refiner  from  raw 
sugar  produced  elsewhere)  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  such  area  to  or  within  con- 
tinental United   States. 

Provided,   however,    that    if    licensed    so   to    do   by   the 
Secretary,    (1)    Any   Beet  sugar  factories   which   actually 
refined  raw  cane  sugar  in  the  calendar  year  1932   may 
continue  to  refine  raw  cane   sugar    (produced   in   any  of 
the  producing  areas)   during  the  life  of  this   agreement, 
in   an   amount   not   exceeding   in   any   contract   year   an 
aggregate   of   15,000   tons,   raw   value,   for   all   such   fac- 
tories,  and   provided   that   such  raw   cane  sugar   is   pur- 
chased by  such  beet  sugar  producers  at  prices  not  less 
than  the  minimum  prescribed  in   Section   10    (b)    hereof, 
it  being  understood  that  for  the  purpose  of  this   agree- 
ment   any    such    beet    sugar   producers    so    refining    raw 
cane  sugar  shall  be  deemed  processors  thereof;   and  pro- 
vided further  that  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  wages  of 
such  factories  in  the  refining  of  raw  cane  sugar  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  approved  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  or  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Administration  for  the  refiners;    and    (2)    Any  Louisiana 
factory    may    process    raw    sugar    produced    from    cane 
grown   in   any   producing   area,   provided   that   any   such 
raw  sugar  is  purchased  by  such  processor  at  prices  not 
less  than  the  minimum  prescribed  in  Section  10  (b)  here- 
of,  and   provided    further   that   the   total    sugar   so    pro- 
cessed in  any  contract  year  by  Louisiana  factories  shall 
not  exceed   the   equivalent   (at  the  ratio   of   107   pounds 
of  raw  sugar  to  100  pounds  of  direct  consumption  sugar) 
of  the   amount   of   sugar,    raw   value,    (exclusive   of   the 
13,000,000   gallons   of  commercial  syrups   and   edible   mo- 
lasses   specifically    referred    to    in    Section    5)    actually 
produced    in    such    year   from    cane    grown    in   Louisiana 
(but  in  no  case  exceeding  the  Louisiana  quota  for  such 
year)    after  deducting  the  direct  consumption  sugar  pro- 
duced in  such  contract  year  by  Louisiana  cane  sugar  pro- 
ducers;   and    provided    further   that    the    hours    of    labor 
and    the    wages    of    Louisiana    processors,    when    acting 
as  processors,  shall  be  the  same  as  those   approved   by 
the   Agricultural   Adjustment   Administration   or   the    Na- 
tional   Industrial   Recovery   Administration    for    the    Lou- 
isiana   refiners.      The    word    "factory"    as    used    in    this 
paragraph  does  not  include  a  refinery. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  continuity  of  thought,  we 
now  refer  to  the  provisions  which  deal  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  factories  and  the  purchase  of  raw 
sugar. 

Section  15  now  provides  that  new  machinery  can 
be  installed  in  an  existing  factory  and  even  new  and 
improved  methods  of  processing  and  refining.  In 
addition  it  states  that  new  construction  will  be  per- 
mitted, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Section  now  reads: 
15.     Licenses. 

Upon  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  agreement  which 
shall  be  executed  in  such  manner  and  by  such  represen- 
tatives of  the  respective  persons,  firms  and  corporations 
comprising  the  parties  of  the  second  part  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  no  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion shall  buy  or  sell  any  raw  sugar,  or  blackstrap 
molasses,  nor  shall  any  producer,  processor,  refiner, 
broker,  warehouseman,  or  importer  engage  in  the  han- 
dling of  sugar,  or  blackstrap  molasses,  in  the  current  of 


interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  except  under  license 
from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section  8  (3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The  now  existing  capaci- 
ties of  refiners,  processors  and  producers  in  the  United 
States,  shall  not  be  increased,  nor  shall  the  construction 
of  new  refineries,  beet  or  other  sugar  mills,  or  factories 
be  initiated  in  the  United  States,  without  first  obtaining 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  By  increase  of  capacity  shall 
not  be  meant,  however,  the  replacement  of  machinery 
with  new  or  improved  machinery  or  the  substitution  for 
old  methods  of  any  new  or  improved  methods  of  refining, 
producing  or  processing.  Any  such  license  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  thereof  and  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  pursuant 
to  said  Act. 

That  part  of  Section  10  which  deals  with  the  pur- 
chase of  quota  sugars,  now  guarantees  to  any  "re- 
finer" or  any  "processor"  in  Louisiana,  that  he  will 
have  available  his  requirements  of  raw  sugar.  If  he 
cannot  buy  them  himself,  he  can  telegraph  the  Sta- 
bilization Board  and  within  24  hours  they  must  make 
available  the  raw  sugar,  or  he  has  the  right  to  buy 
on  the  world  market  full-duty  sugars.  This  will  pre- 
vent any  pool  or  organized  movement  that  might 
shut  out  the  small  refiner  or  processor.  The  pertinent 
paragraphs  are  the  following: 

Sec.    10.     *     *     *     (c)    The   refiners    and    continental 
processors   covenant  and   agree   that  during   the   continu- 
ance of  this  agreement  they  will,   except  as   hereinafter 
provided,    purchase    their    entire    requirements    of    raw 
sugar,   excepting  sugars   heretofore   contracted   for,   from 
supplies   of  raw   sugar  produced   in   the   producing   areas 
designated  in  this  agreement  (which  produce  cane  sugar) 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  quotas   for  the  respective  pro- 
ducing areas  specified  in  Sections  4  and  5    (as  modified 
by    Section    6)    hereof   and    as    such    quotas    may    be    in- 
creased or  decreased  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  or 
the  Secretary.     Should  any  refiner  or  continental  proces- 
sor be  unable  at  any  time  to  purchase  raw  sugar  from 
such    producing    areas    in    the    quantities    and    positions 
desired  by  him,  whether  for  prompt  shipment  or  forward 
shipment,  and  at  a  price  not  higher  than  that  at  which 
he  can  buy  full-duty  raw  sugar,  duty  paid,  c.  i.  f.  refinery 
port,    provided    said    price    is    not    less    than    the    said 
world    price   plus    the    aforesaid    additions,    he    may   give 
written   or  telegraphic   notice  to  the   Sugar   Stabilization 
Board,  in  which  notice   he   shall   state  his   requirements 
and   the   price   at   which   he   can   buy   the  full-duty   raw 
sugar.     It   shall  be   the   duty   of  the    Sugar   Stabilization 
Board   immediately   upon   the   receipt    of   such   notice,   If 
possible    so    to    do,    to    make    available    for    purchase    by 
such    refiner    or    continental    processor    raw    sugar    from 
the  producing  areas,  at  said  price  and  in  the  quantities 
and   the   shipment   positions    required   by   the   refiner   or 
continental    processor;     provided,     however,    that     if    in 
such    notice    the    refiner    or    continental    processor    shall 
have    specified    any    requirements    in    forward    shipment 
positions,  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall  immediately 
determine    the    reasonableness    of    such    requirements    in 
forward   shipment  positions,   as   to   quantity  and/or   posi- 
tion.    If,  within  twenty-four  hours   (exclusive  of  Sundays 
and    sugar-market    holidays)    after    the    receipt    of    such 
notice    the    Sugar    Stabilization    Board    shall    not    have 
made  available  to  such   refiner  or  continental    processor 
his    said    requirements    in    the    quantities    and    shipment 
positions  aforesaid  and  at  said  price,  he  shall  be  free  to 
purchase   his  said   requirements  in   said  positions  and   at 
said   price  from   outside   the   producing   areas,   except   to 
the  extent  that  any  such  requirements  in  forward  positions 
shall  have  been  so  determined  by  the  Sugar  Stabilization 
Board    to    be    unreasonable.      For    the    purposes    hereof, 
prompt  shipment  shall  include  all  shipments  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  purchase,  or  to  be  made  within  thirty  days 
from   the   date  of  purchase,   and  forward   shipment  shall 
mean  all  other  shipments. 
Sec.    10.     (g)     *     *     * 
It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the   Sugar  Stabilization 
Board   (1)   upon  receipt  of  any  inquiry  from  any  grower, 
producer,  refiner,  processor,  or  other  interested  party  as 
to  the  quota  status  of  any  producing  area  With   respect 
to   sales   and/or   deliveries,   immediately   to   furnish    such 
information;    and    (2)    upon   being  notified   by   a  refiner, 
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or  a  continental  processor,  that  he  is  making  a  pur- 
chase of  raw  sugar  produced  in  any  producing  area,  or 
by  an  importer  that  he  is  making  a  purchase,  or  by  a 
producer  or  processor  that  he  is  making  a  sale  or  de- 
livery to  or  within  continental  United  States,  of  direct 
consumption  sugar  produced  outside  continental  United 
States,  immediately  to  charge  such  purchase,  sale  or 
delivery  against  the  quota  of  such  area  for  the  contract 
year  in  which  delivery  thereof  is  to  be  taken  (if  such 
delivery  is  permissible  under  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement),  and  thereupon  immediately  to  issue  to  such 
refiner,  or  such  continental  processor,  or  such  importer, 
producer,  or  processor  as  the  case  may  be,  a  certificate 
evidencing  the  fact  that  such  delivery  will  be  permitted 
under  this  agreement. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  at 
the  Public  Hearing  that  he  might  find  it  necessary 
to  hold  a  special  hearing  on  syrups,  edible  molasses 
and  blackstrap  molasses,  the  Sugar  Council  Commit- 
tee agreed  with  Louisiana  that  blackstrap  molasses 
is  an  agricultural  product  as  much  as  sugar,  and  so 
corelated  in  the  production  of  raw  sugar  that  it  is 
inseparable.  The  new  Section  8  recognizes  the  ob- 
jection of  the  distillers,  feeders  and  handlers  who 
have  been  opposing  the  original  section,  by  providing 
that  when  blackstrap  sells  for  more  than  seven  cents 
c.  o.  f.  New  Orleans,  they  can  bring  in  all  they  want. 
But  it  was  agreed  that  the  cane  grower  and  pro- 
ducer must  be  protected  against  the  ridiculous  and 
unjustified  low  prices  of  less  than  two  cents  per  gal- 
lon which  the  handlers  drove  us  to,  just  as  the  dis- 
tillers want  to  be  protected  against  too  high  a  price 
which  might  make  synthetic  alcohol  a  destroying 
competitor.  Under  an  Agricultural  Act,  it  might  even 
be  justified  that  the  market  in  the  United  States  for 
the  farmer  who  produces  blackstrap,  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  distillers  market,  who  fear  as 
much  the  distilling  of  alcohol  from  corn,  as  they  do 
the  synthetic  process. 

And  so  we  read: 
8.     Blackstrap    Molasses. 

Whenever  the  price  of  blackstrap  molasses  shall  be 
less  than  seven  cents  per  gallon,  c.  i.  f.  New  Orleans, 
no  producing  area,  except  Louisiana  and  Florida,  shall 
ship  to  or  within  continental  United  States  during  any 
contract  year  an  amount  of  blackstrap  molasses  exceed- 
ing the  amount  which  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall 
fix  as  the  normal  run-of-mill  amount  which  would  be 
necessarily  manufactured  in  the  process  of  producing 
the  respective  quota  of  such  area,  nor  ship  to  or  within 
continental  United  States  any  blackstrap  molasses  the, 
total  sugar  content  of  which  exceeds  55%.  Existing 
stocks  of  blackstrap  molasses  in  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions. 

The  new  Section  16  states  that  any  signatory  to  the 


Stabilization  Agreement  can  demand  that  the  Mar- 
keting Agreements  and  Codes  of  Fair  Competition, 
be  in  form  satisfactory  to  him. 

With  the  definitions,  as  reproduced  above,  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  18  are  confined  to  the  manufactur- 
ers who  have  a  year-round  business.  It  has  been 
the  position  of  the  Louisiana  Committee  throughout 
that  a  plantation  factory  does  not  properly  come 
under  the  National  Recovery  Act,  while  it  is  produc- 
ing sugar  from  cane  grown  in  Louisiana  during  the 
grinding  season.  The  new  Section  18  recognizes  that 
position  as  proper.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decided  in  the  case  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  v.  State  of  Louisiana,  179  U.  S.  89  (51 
La.  Ann.  562)  that  producing  sugar  is  incident  to  the 
growth  of  the  cane  and  when  produced  on  the  plan- 
tation during  the  rolling  season,  is  an  agricultural 
operation.  The  new  Section  18  should  therefore  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  new  definitions,  to-wit: 

18.  If  this  agreement  shall  come  into  effect,  the  hours 
of  labor  and  wages  which  the  beet  sugar  producers,  the 
refiners,  and  the  processors  of  sugar  to  be  marketed  in 
the  United  States  shall  agree  to,  are  to  be  the  subject 
of  consideration  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  or  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the   President. 

Schedule  A  remains  the  same  as  heretofore  printed, 
but  the  concluding  Sections  are  as  follows: 

21.  Contracts  entered  into  in  good  faith  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  during  the  period  between  July  1, 
1933,  and  the  execution  date  of  this  agreement,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  10  (b),  (c) 
and  (d),  and  Section  11  hereof  with  respect  to  the 
terms  and  manner  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  the  price, 
of  raw  sugar. 

22.  All  parties  of  the  second  part  to  this  agreement 
shall  be  eligible  for  loans  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  up  to  an  amount  computed  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $4.00  per  100  lbs.  of  sugar  duty-paid 
raw  basis,  for  any  sugar  produced  and/or  carried  by 
them. 

23.  This  agreement  is  entered  into  by  the  domestic 
growers,  producers,  processors,  and  refiners,  in  recognj; 
tion  of  the  emergency  now  confronting  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  the  United  States,  and  in  so  doing  such  growers, 
producers,  processors  and  refiners  hereby  reaffirm  ad- 
herence to  the  fundamental  principle  of  preserving  the 
domestic  market  for  the  products  of  domestic  agricul- 
ture or  industry. 

24.  This  agreement  may  be  executed  on  behalf  of 
any  party  or  parties  hereto  by  such  representative  or 
representatives  thereof  as  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  signing  and  filing  with  the  Secretary  a  coun- 
terpart hereof.  All  such  counterparts  shall  be  of  like 
tenor  and  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  single  instru- 
ment. 
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Phones   MAin   0696-0697  Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


SPRECKELS  SUGAR  COMPANY 

Honey-Dew 

(Brand) 
Fine  Granulated  Sugar 

2   Pine   Street  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


PENICK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar   Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone   MAin  0996  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 


ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 


San   Francisco  Seattle 

215  Market  St.  814  2nd  Ave. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
822  Bishop   St. 


Portland 
271  Pine  St. 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal    Income  Tax   Service 

428-429    Canal    Bank    Bldg.  New   Orleans,    La. 

Telephone   MAin  6467 
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No.  24 


Announcing  The 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Thursday,  September  28, 1933 

407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this  meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Members  will  please  accept  this  as  the  official  notice  of  the  meeting.  The 
membership  list  is  so  large  that  we  are  unable  to  mail  an  individual  notice  to 
each  member. 

ALL  WHO  ARE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

PLEASE  ATTEND 
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SUGAR 
BULLETIN 

407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  eaoh  month.     Official  Organ  of  the  American 

Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  are  consolidated 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Assn. 

The  American  Cane  Growers'  Assn. 

The  Producers  <fc  Mfgrs.  Protective  Assn. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  Per  Year. 

Reginald  Dykers,  General  Manager  &  Editor  of  the  Bulletin 

301  Nola  Bldg.,  New  Orleans 

Frank  L.  Barker,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Lockport,  La. 

C.  J.  Bourg,  Manager  Washington  Office 

510  Union  Trust  Building 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES: 

Percy  A.  Lemann,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

President  of  the  League  and  Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  Executive  Commitcee 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Napoleonville,  La. 

Chairman  Agricultural  Committee 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Hourna,  La. 

Chairman  Industrial  Committee 
Frank  L.  Barker,  Lockport,  La. 

Chairman  Finance  Committee 
C.   D.    Kemper,   Franklin,  La. 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee 

H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La. 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee 

J.  C.  LeBourgeois,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Freight  Rate  Committee 
R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 

Chairman  Membership  Committee 

E-  A.  Burguieres,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Chairman  Publicity  Committee 


Members  of  the  League  desiring  action  on,  or  informa- 
tion on,  any  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  League  or  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  which  it  seems  to  appertain. 

Field  Day  at  Baton  Rouge 

The  authorities  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station  have  set  Thursday,  September  21st,  as 
the  date  for  the  1933  Field  Day  at  the  Station 
grounds  in  Baton  Rouge,  and  these  occasions 
are  always  so  pleasant  and  so  instructive  that 
everyone  tries  to  attend  them.  That  the  usual 
large  crowd  will  be  present  on  the  21st  in- 
stant goes  without  saying. 

In  the  morning  there  will'  be  an  inspection  of 
the  fields,  which  will  be  most  instructive,  espe- 
cially to  our  cane  growers,  who  are  all  now  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  new  varieties  of  cane, 
the  best  way  to  handle  them,  when  to  plant 
them,  and  on  what  sort  of  soil  and  so  on.  There 
are  some  varieties  not  yet  released  which  are 
growing  in  the  Station  fields  and  which  will 
be  examined  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
by  all  who  have  the  opportunity. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  the  customary 
indoor  session.  The  program  of  addresses  has 
not  been  completed  as  we  go  to  press  and 
hence  we  are  unable  to  publish  it,  but  it  will 
all   be   instructive   and    worthwhile   and    every 


member  of  the   American   Sugar   Cane   League 
who  can  possibly  do  so  should  be  on  hand. 

Remember  the  date,  September  21st,  all  day 
long,    at    the    Experiment    Station    grounds 
Baton  Rouge. 


in 


The  Washington  Situation 

By  C.  J.  Bourg 

Public  hearings,  concerning  sugar,  of  a  more  or 
less  sensational  nature,  have  been  held  in  Washington 
recently. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  of  August  29th  on  the 
Stabilization  Agreement,  the  only  document  officially 
before  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
was  the  draft  of  July  18th.  However,  as  reported 
in  the  Bulletin  of  September  1st,  a  considerable 
number  of  substantial  and  formal  changes  had  been 
made  by  the  Sugar  Council  Committee  of  Eight  into 
a  draft  dated  August  22nd,  but  this  later  draft  was 
not  officially  filed.  Therefore,  the  Public  Hearing 
was  upon  the  Agreement  of  July  18th  and  the  changes 
of  August  22nd  were  only  considered  as  suggestions 
from  the  domestic  industry  to  the  Administration. 

Most  of  the  time  of  the  Hearing  was  taken  up  by 
witnesses  who  raised  questions  concerning  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  refiners  in  an  Agree- 
ment under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  One 
refiner  even  asked  the  Administration  to  eliminate 
the  refiners  entirely  from  the  Agreement  and  to  have 
their  Code  come  strictly  under  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act.  Mr.  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  who 
was  acting  as  legal  advisor  to  the  Administration  in 
the  Hearing,  asked  each  group  representative  whether 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  reach  an  accord  on  the 
quotas  and  leave  the  mechanics  of  the  Stabilization 
Agreement  to  be  agreed  upon  later  with  the  Adminis- 
tration. Each  one  answered  that  such  procedure 
would  be  acceptable. 

Then  followed  some  rather  sharp  exchanges,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Berle  declared  that  Section  16 
should  be  eliminated  because  it  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  the  adoption  of  Codes  of  Fair  Com- 
petition and/or  Marketing  Agreements.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  a  stabilization  agreement  might  be  entered 
into  with  the  Government  without  the  refiners  ap- 
pearing as  parties  thereto. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  refiners  filed  a  written 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Berle  as  legal 
advisor  to  the  Administration,  claiming  that  he  was 
biased  because  of  his  having  been  the  lawyer  of  and 
a  director  of  the  American  Molasses  Company,  and 
certain  Cuban  interests.  The  hearing  on  the  Stabili- 
zation Agreement  was  closed  without  any  action. 

On  the  next  morning  the  Public  Hearing  on  the 
Refiners  Code  was  opened,  but  the  attorney  for  the 
refiners  renewed  his  objection  to  the  participation  of 
Mr.  Berle  and  withdrew  the  Refiners  Code  until  the 
Administration  would  act  upon  their  objection  and 
upon  the  question  which  had  been  raised  concerning 
the  refiners  being  parties  to  the  agreement.  This 
hearing  was  closed  immediately,  in  view  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Refiners  Code.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  refiners  have  not  filed  a  Code  and  there 
is  no  marketing  agreement  or  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion for  continental  refiners  before  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 

The  marketing  agreement  and  code  for  the  beet 
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sugar  producers  was  then  the  subject  of  a  Public 
Hearing,  followed  by  a  hearing  before  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  regarding  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  for  the  cane  refiners  and  the  beet  processors. 
On  the  third  day  the  Louisiana  Marketing  Agree- 
ment for  the  sale  and  delivery  of  sugar,  syrups  and 
edible  molasses  was  considered. 

Louisiana  declared  in  presenting  its  Marketing 
Agreement  that  all  of  the  products  coming  under  the 
agreement  are  produced  on  plantations  in  Louisiana, 
inviting  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
v.  United  States,  179  U.  S.  89,  which  decided  that 
the  production  of  sugar,  syrups  and  edible  molasses 
on  the  plantation  is  a  part  of  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  the  processing  in  the  sugar  houses  is  inci- 
dent to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  men  who  operate  the 
sugar  houses  are  farmers  throughout  the  year,  spend- 
ing most  of  their  time  supervising  the  planting,  culti- 
vating and  harvesting  of  the  crops  in  the  field.  These 
planters,  it  was  shown,  have  conducted  these  opera- 
tions for  over  a  century  in  Louisiana,  and  these 
processing  operations  are  purely  seasonal  as  to  the 
grinding  of  cane  and  the  production  of  either  raw  or 
direct  consumption  sugars  from  Louisiana  cane  or 
from  Louisiana  raw  sugars.  Therefore  it  cannot  be 
said  that  these  operations  are  any  less  farm  opera- 
tions than  the  ginning  of  cotton  or  the  threshing  of 
wheat. 

It  was  declared  that  since  the  refiners  had  with- 
drawn their  Code,  and  there  is  now  no  Code  or  Mar- 
keting Agreement  governing  refined  cane  sugars  be- 
fore the  A.  A.  A.,  the  Louisiana  producers  and  proces- 
sors decided  to  ask  for  immediate  and  favorable 
action  upon  their  proposed  marketing  agreement 
the  text  of  which  appears  on  pages  26  and  27  of 
this  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin.  Furthermore,  not- 
withstanding any  future  filing  of  a  refiners  code  or 
marketing  agreement,  the  producers  and  processors 
of  Louisiana  argued  that  as  agriculturalists  and  as 
representing  a  minority  group  with  special  local  and 
seasonal  problems,  they  have  every  right  to  ask  for 
a  marketing  agreement  of  their  own  and  to  protest 
against  being  brought  under  the  codes  or  marketing 
agreements  of  manufacturers  who  have  no  connection 
with  or  interest  in  the  farm  or  the  production  of  cane. 
In  this  connection  the  following  resolution  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League: 
"WHEREAS,  The  operations  carried  on  in  the  produc- 
tion of  direct  consumption  sugar  in  Louisiana  are  agri- 
cultural, and  the  sale  and  distribution  of  our  product  are 
subject  to  the  influences  and  limitations  unavoidable  in 
all  procedures  allied  to  farm  work,  and 

"WHEREAS,  a  Marketing  Agreement  has  been  submit- 
ted by  us  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  methods  and  practices 
found  to  be  most  feasible  and  best  adapted  to  our  needs 
and  to  the  prompt,  proper  and  satisfactory  marketing  of 
our  direct  consumption  sugar,  in  which  Agreement  is  in- 
cluded a  comprehensive  list  of  all  unfair  practices  to  be 
prohibited,  which  are  in  general  deemed  unfair  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  sugar  trade,  therefore  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  we  declare  ourselves  unwilling  to 
come  under  the  provisions  of  other  Codes  designed  for 
the  proper  and  fair  conduct  of  divisions  of  the  sugar 
business  that  differ  from  ours  in  basis,  and  in  many 
essentials,  and  we  wish  to  operate  wholly  under  the  pro- 
visions of  our  own  Marketing  Agreement  as  submitted  to 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act." 

The  opposition  to  the  Louisiana  Marketing  Agree- 
ment was  confined  to  several  small  refiners  and  one 


off-shore  refiner  from  Puerto  Rico.  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  representatives  were  present 
at  the  hearing  but  made  no  appearance  in  opposition. 
The  representative  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  &  Rice 
Exchange  opposed  the  Louisiana  Marketing  Agree- 
ment and  asked  that  the  Exchange  Code  be  adopted 
in  lieu  of  the  Louisiana  Marketing  Agreement  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Following  the  final  adjournment  of  the  hearings, 
Mr.  Berle  is  reported  to  have  filed  a  report  with 
recommendations  on  the  Stabilization  Agreement  with 
the  Administration.  He  has  since  been  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Government  on  a  special  mission 
to  Cuba  and  is  now  at  Havana. 

Dr.  Coulter,  as  Sugar  Coordinator,  was  called  to 
the  White  House  last  week  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretaries  Hull,  Wallace,  Dern  and  Ickes,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Caffery,  Agricultural  Ad- 
ministrators Brand  and  Peek,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  reported  that  this 
conference  lasted  for  over  two  hours  and  the  Stabili- 
zation Agreement  was  discussed  in  its  entirety  with 
special  consideration  being  given  to  the  quotas. 

The  final  decision  of  this  conference,  is  reported 
to  have  been  that  the  quotas  should  not  be  changed, 
except  a  possible  reduction  of  100,000  tons  in  the 
case  of  the  beet  quota,  which  they  will  be  given  if 
they  actually  produce  it.  Important  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  President  and  his  advisors  with 
regard  to  limited  amounts  of  sugar  above  the  quota 
of  955,000  tons  for  the  Philippines  and  1,700,000  tons, 
for  Cuba.  Dr.  Coulter  was  directed  and  authorized 
by  the  President  himself  to  proceed  with  the  redraft- 
ing of  the  Stabilization  Agreement  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  President  and  the 
interested  members  of  his  cabinet.  It  is  further  re- 
ported that  while  the  basic  quotas  for  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  will  not  be  increased,  the  Administration 
desires  to  work  out  a  program  for  financing  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines  the  difference  between  955,000 
tons  actual  quota  and  1,200,000  tons  requested  quota. 
The  same  would  be  done  for  Cuba  on  the  difference 
between  1,700,000  tons  actual  quota  and  2,000,000 
tons  requested  quota.  These  figures  are  for  the  first 
year  only;  each  year  thereafter  100,000  tons  would 
be  deducted  in  each  case  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  basic  quota 
alone  would  prevail  and  there  would  be  no  financing 
of  any  surplus  above  the  basic  quota.  Dr.  Coulter 
has  been  directed  to  work  out  the  plan  under  which 
this  would  be  done,  so  that  whatever  is  reported 
above  is  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  by  the 
Administration  and  by  the  industry. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sugar  Council  Committee  of 
Eight  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Coulter  for  Tuesday, 
September  12th,  at  which  time  the  Stabilization 
Agreement  of  July  18th  will  be  the  basis  of  considera- 
tion. The  changes  suggested  in  the  draft  of  August 
22nd,  will  be  considered  as  suggestions  and  amend- 
ments. Of  course,  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  will  also  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  decision. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

THIBODAT7X,    LA.  DONA1DSONVILLE,    LA. 
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Combating  the  Sugarcane  Beetle  by 

Planting  Varieties  of  Cane  That 

Give  a  Better  Stand 

By  J.  W.  Ingram,  E.  K.  Bynum,  and  W.  A.  Douglas, 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Experiments  with  various  methods  of  control  for 
the  sugarcane  beetle  (Euetheo  la  rugiceps  Lee.)  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  have  convinced  us  that 
the  planting  of  more  vigorous  varieties  that  give  an 
increased  stand  per  acre  is,  at  present,  the  most  prom- 
ising method  of  combating  beetle  injury.  From  this 
standpoint,  the  most  desirable  variety  is  the  one 
that  produces  the  greatest  number  of  plants  at  the 
time  when  the  peak  of  this  injury  occurs,  which  is 
also  the  one  having  the  greatest  ability  to  sucker  out 
following  beetle  injury. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, stand  counts  were  made  in  their  variety  test 
fields  in  the  areas  most  subject  to  heavy  beetle  injury- 
These  counts  were  all  made  at  the  height  of  beetle 
injury,  from  April  17  to  26,  1933.  The  results  of 
the  counts  are  given  in  the  tables  below: 
Table  No.  1.  Number  of  plants  per  acre  in  plant  cane 
on  loam  soil.    Counts  were  made  on  60  linear  feet  of 

row  basis  with  22  to  24  replications  of  each  variety 


Location  of  Field 


Anna  Plantation,  Frank- 
lin, La 

Albania  Plantation,  Jean- 
erette,  La 

Erath  Plantation,  Erath, 
La 


Variety  of  Cane 


C.P. 
807 


14,883 
16,093 
11,758 


Co. 
290 


16,819 

14,520 

9,680 


Co. 
281 


13,552 

9,680 

10,285 


C.P. 
2819 


15,125 
8,883 
12,584 


P.  0.  J. 

36M 


10,406 
9,196 
6,050 


P.  O.  J. 
213 


9,922 
5,929 
9,096 


Table  No.  2.    Number  of  plants  per  acre  in  plant  cane  on 
heavy  black  soil  with  12  replications  of  each  variety 


Location  of  Field 

Variety  of  Cane 

C.P. 

807 

Co. 
290 

Co. 
281 

P.  0.  J. 

234 

Oaklawn  Plantation,  Franklin,  La. 

9,004 

6,655 

7,865 

4,114 

Table  No.  3.  Number  of  plants  per  acre  in  first  year  stub- 
ble cane  on  loam  soil  with  14  replications  of  each 
variety. 


Location  of  Field 

Variety  of  Cane 

C.P. 
807 

Co. 

290 

27,709 
21,054 

Co. 

281 

16,698 
9,559 

P.  O.  J. 

234 

P.  O.  J. 

36M 

9,922 
10,306 

P.  O.  J. 
213 

Oaklawn  Plantation, 
Franklin,  La..     

30,008 
28,556 

11,011 

7,774 

8,954 

Erath  Plantation,  Erath, 
La 

7,774 

Sugarcane  shoots  killed  back  by  the  beetle  were 
marked  in  the  plant  cane  variety  test  field  on  Anna 
plantation.  The  following  percentages  of  these  plants 
put  out  suckers:  C.P.  807,  76  per  cent,  Co.  290,  73 
per  cent,  C.P.  28-19,  67  per  cent,  P.OJ.  36M,  63  per 
cent,  Co.  281,  61  per  cent,  and  P.O.J.  213,  48  per 
cent. 

From  the  aforementioned  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  sections  subject  to  beetle  injury  the  planting, 
of  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  seems  highly  desirable.  Co. 
281  is  the  third  most  desirable.  P.O.J.  213  is  the 
most  undesirable  from  a  beetle  standpoint. 


Observations  in  commercial  plantings  in  the  beetle 
area,  both  last  year  and  this  year,  gave  additional 
data  showing  the  superiority  of  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290 
over  the  P.O.J,  canes  for  planting  in  fields  known 
to  be  subject  to  heavy  beetle  injury.  With  these 
varieties,  and  especially  with  C.P.  807,  even  though 
beetles  may  kill  a  large  percentage  of  plants,  a  better 
stand  will  remain  than  in  a  field  of  P.O.J,  cane  unin- 
jured by  the  beetle. 

It  is  recommended,  from  a  beetle  standpoint,  that 
the  varieties  C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  be  planted  in 
areas  subject  to  heavy  beetle  injury. 

We  have  figures  showing  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, trapping  with  lights  and  picking  out  beetles  is 
profitable.  These  and  other  data  accumulated  during 
the  past  year  and  previous  years  will  be  given  at  a 
later  date. 


Measuring  the  Effect  of  Sugarcane 

Borer  Infestation  Upon  the  Value 

of  Seed  Cane 

By  W.  E.  Hinds,  Entomologist,  and  B.  A.  Osterberger, 

Assistant  Entomologist,  Louisiana 

Experiment  Station 

The  recommendation  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
both  entomologists  and  cane  planters  that  the  most 
nearly  borer-free  seed  obtainable  should  be  used  for 
planting  with  every  variety.  This  recommendation 
is  sound  logically,  but  only  within  recent  years  has 
any  reliable  experimental  data  been  available  to  show 
how  important  this  matter  really  is. 

In  1928-1929,  the  Experiment  Station  entomologists 
conducted  their  first  tests.  These  were  on  a  field 
scale  with  3-acre  fields  at  Cinclare  plantation  with 
P.O.J.  213.  The  seed  cane  came  from  the  same  cut 
and  was  hand  selected  into  two  lots,  one  practically 
borer-free  and  the  second  with  a  light  medium  infes- 
tation in  all  stalks.  No  really  heavily  bored  cane 
was  available.  The  planting  was  done  by  planta- 
tion labor  according  to  their  usual  system  using  two 
running  stalks. 

On  August  9  following,  counts  of  stand  per  1000 
row-feet  showed  an  average  of  5,476  stalks  in  the 
"uninfested"  and  4,703  in  the  infested  seed  field.  The 
difference  in  stand  of  773  stalks  per  1000  row-feet 
amounted  to  14%.  This  figure  correlated  closely 
with  a  difference  of  13.5%  in  the  increased  amount 
of  "skips,"  or  unoccupied  ground,  in  the  infested  seed 
field.  At  harvest  the  infested  seed  area  yielded  9% 
less,  or  3  tons  per  acre,  than  the  sound  seed  field. 

In  1931  to  1932  tests  were  made  with  six  varieties 
of  cane  at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  using  repli- 
cated 50-foot  plats  and  three  degrees  of  infestation — 
or  as  nearly  to  this  as  could  be  secured.  A  much 
more  careful  series  of  examinations  and  records  was 
made  as  to  the  amount  and  condition  of  seed  used- 
The  cane  was  all  planted  at  the  rate  of  one  running 
stalk,  placed  butt  to  tip.  The  records  showed  the 
number  of  stalks  used,  the  total  number  of  joints 
(or  eyes),  the  number  of  apparently  good  eyes,  bored 
or  apparently  bad  eyes,  bored  joints  with  one  or 
more  burrows  of  any  size,  emergence  holes,  etc. 

Much  of  the  data  secured  cannot  be  given  in  this 
brief  statement.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
print  it  in  the  near  future.  The  amount  of  seed 
cane  used  per  acre,  as  single  stalk  planting,  ranged 

(Continued   on    page   6) 
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from  a  minimum  weight  of  1837  pounds,  with  the 
long  slender  stalked  C.P.  807  to  3,240  pounds,  with 
the  heavy  Co.  290  variety.  The  average  with  P.O.J. 
234,  213,  36-M,  and  Co.  281  was  2,226  pounds  per 
acre.  There  was  found  to  be  a  very  distinct  decrease 
(or  retardation)  in  germination  in  the  early  spring 
of  1932,  which  doubtless  accounted  for  the  somewhat 
lower  average  percentage  of  sucrose  at  harvest  time, 
in  the  more  heavily  bored  seed  plats.  In  the  final 
examinations  at  harvest,  about  December  1,  1932,  the 
effects  on  "skips,"  stands,  weight  of  cane,  etc.,  are 
shown  for  each  variety  in  Table  1  below. 

Table   1.     Diatraea,    -+-    Red   Rot,   Effect   on   Seed   Cane. 
Correlations  by  Varieties.     1931-1932 


Class 

re 
inf'n. 

Est. 

Pltd. 

inf'n. 

% 

'Skips' 
per 
100 
r-ft. 
ft. 

Mill 
stalks 
harves- 
ted 
No. 

Av.  wt 

per 
stalk 

lbs. 

Wt. 
cane 
per 
100 
r-ft. 
lbs. 

Yields  per  Acre  at 
plat  rates 

Var. 

cane 

lbs. 

Loss  or  Gain 

lbs. 

% 

234 

Free 
Med. 
Heavy 

9.1 
34.9 
63.7 

10.0 
22.0 
46.0 

474 
439 
314 

1.490 
1.490 
1.490 

706 
653 
468 

50,956 
47,408 
33,967 

Base 

3,548 

16,989 

-7.5 
-33.7 

213 

Free 
Med. 
Heavy 

17.1 
17.3 
50.2 

33.0 
27.0 
25.5 

438 
431 
300 

1.544 
1.544 
1.544 

676 
665 
463 

49,078 
48,279 
33,614 

Base 
799 
15,464 

-1.6 
-31.4 

36M 

Free 
Med. 
Heavy 

16.4 
34.7 
39.5 

20.5 
35.0 
39.0 

324 
295 
254 

1.644 
1.644 
1.644 

533 
485 
418 

38,746 
35,111 
30,347 

Base 

3,635 

8,399 

-9.0 
-21.6 

281 

Free 

Light 

Med. 

11.4 
18.4 
35.0 

2.9 
30.3 
40.0 

568 
538 
437 

1.497 
1.497 
1.497 

826 
805 
654 

59,968 
58,443 
47,480 

Base 

1,525 

12,488 

-2.6 
-20.8 

290 

Free 

Light 

Med. 

9.2 
22.1 
32.4 

35.6 
29.3 
40.5 

540 
515 
474 

2.077 
2.077 
2.077 

1122 

1070 

984 

81,457 
77,682 
71,438 

Base 

3,775 

10,019 

-4.6 
-12.3 

807 

Free 

Light 

Med. 

24.3 
28.7 
36.1 

15.0 
41.5 
27.0 

467 
447 
477 

1.616 
1.616 
1.616 

755 
722 
771 

54,813 
52,417 
55,975 

Base 
2,396 
+1,162 

-4.4 
+2.1 

In  general,  we  consider  that  P.O.J.  213  is  the  varie- 
ty most  susceptible  to  injury  by  the  sugarcane  borer. 
In  Table  1  it  appears  that  it  is  second  to  P.O.J.  234. 
However  in  this  test  it  happened  that  the  group  of 
stalks  selected  as  "borer-free"  was  actually  unusually 
high  in  number  of  bored  eyes,  therefore  the  group 
used  as  the  base  with  which  to  compare  medium  and 
heavy  infestation  in  this  variety  was  of  itself  of  the 
medium-infested  group  and  the  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  injury  shown  by  the  "heavy"  infested 
group  is  therefore  relatively  low. 

The  consistency  of  the  figures  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  only  one  case,  variety  C.P.  807,  medium 
infested,  was  there  a  slight  exception  to  the  general 
trend  of  decrease  in  yield  with  increase  in  infestation 
of  seed.  In  this  case,  also,  the  group  planted  as 
"free"  was  really  itself  of  "medium"  infestation  when 
the  eye  infestation  was  determined.  From  this,  as 
also  from  other  studies,  it  appears  that  C.P.  807  is 
exceptionally  resistant  to  the  effects  of  borer  infes- 
tation. 

The  figures  for  the  yields  from  the  most  heavily 
bored  seed  used  with  each  variety,  indicate  a  loss  of 
from  more  than  4  to  8%  tons  per  acre  with  all  varie- 
ties except  807.  C.P.  807  is  shown  here,  as  also  in 
much  of  our  other  experimental  work,  to  be  the  most 
resistant. 

Conclusions 

From  the  studies  made  in  1929  and  1932  it  ap- 
pears that  as  borer  infestation  increases  in  seed  cane 


of  any  variety  there  is  a  somewhat  correspondingly 
close  relationship  to  increase  in  the  "skips"  or  un- 
occupied stretches  of  row  in  the  field. 

There  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number 
of  early  developed  sprouts,  or  a  retardation  in  the 
germination  of  the  cane. 

There  is  a  distinct  reduction  in  the  number  of 
stalks  maturing  for  harvest. 

The  decrease  in  yield  varies  decidedly  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  and  may  range  up  to  a  loss  of  upward 
of  nine  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  the  more  heavily 
infested  seed  plats  and  with  the  more  susceptible 
varieties  of  cane. 

The  factor  of  borer-free  seed  is  less  important  in 
the  more  vigorous  growing  varieties  of  cane  but  even 
in  these  varieties  it  is  still  decidedly  important. 

Every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  seed  cane  as 
free  as  possible  from  borer  attack  seems  to  be  fully 
justified  by  these  investigations. 
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Sugar  and  Cotton 


Fully  50,000,000  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth  will 
be  used  during  1933  in  making  and  sacking  sugar 
from  the  nation's  crop  of  sugar  beets,  according  to 
estimates  announced  by  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar 
Association.  Although  domestic  cotton  had  played 
an  important  part  in  the  domestic  sugar  business, 
when  the  need  for  greater  cotton  consumption  in  the 
United  States  became  acute,  the  beet  sugar  industry 
turned  to  means  of  cooperating,  with  the  result  that 
more  and  more  cotton  is  used  each  year  in  packaging 
beet  sugar.  In  addition  to  heavy  filter  press  cloth, 
cotton  liners  for  large  bags  and  cotton  sacks  for 
packages  up  to  twenty-five  pounds,  a  new  type  of 
heavy  American-made  sacking  of  American-grown 
cotton  has  proved  satisfactory  in  many  cases  where 
imported  hemp  was  formerly  used  for  large  bags. 

The  estimate  of  this  year's  production  of  2,800,- 
000,000  pounds  of  beet  sugar  indicates  that  the  in- 
dustry will  require  50,000,000  square  yards  of  various 
types  of  cotton  cloth,  not  allowing  for  possible  new 
uses  for  cotton  which  beet  sugar  makers  are  con- 
stantly seeking.  In  1932,  a  production  of  2,700,- 
000,000  pounds  is  estimated  to  have  consumed  45,- 
600,000  square  yards  of  cotton  sacking  and  750,000 
square  yards  of  the  heavy  filter  cloth  used  in  beet 
sugar  factories. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  average  weight  of  these 
cloths  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  used  is 
about  a  pound  per  square  yard.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  an  average  production  of  162.1 
pounds  of  linted  cotton  per  acre  in  the  United  States 
for  1932.  On  this  basis,  the  American  beet  sugar 
industry  will  consume  the  production  of  308,450  acres 
of  cotton  land. 

If  the  cotton  to  be  used  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
business  were  spread  out  in  a  straight  strip  thirty 
feet  wide,  it  would  extend  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  This  ten-yard  strip  would  be  2,841  miles 
long.  Laid  in  a  one-yard  strip,  this  cotton  would 
go  around  the  earth  and  lie  in  double  thickness  en- 
tirely across  the  United  States. 
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Abadle,   Gaston 

Accardo,   Nick    &   Sons 

Ackal    &    Champagne 

Ackal,  George  &  Ben 

Ache,    Arestile 

Acosta,   Mack 

Acosta,    Olivan 

Adam,  Adolph 

Adams,  Arthur 

Adams,  Claiborne  J. 

Adams,  Claiborne  &  Clovise 
Bourgeois 

Adams,   Claiborne  P. 

Adams,  Claiborne  &  Albert 
Adams 

Adams,   Eddie 

Adams,    Edgar    &    Clovis    Bour- 
geois 

Adams,  Elias 

Adams,   Etlenne 

Adams,   Ives 

Adams,   O. 

Adeline  Sugar   Factory   Co.,  Ltd. 

Adras   &   Anitus 

Adras  &  Derouen 

Adras   &    Kerlegan 

Adras  &  Marcel 

Adras  &  Spencer 

Aguillard,  M. 


Aguillard,  Nelson 
Aikens,   Albert 
Aikens,    Frank 
Aikens,  Wilbert 
Albert,    Clesme 
Albert,    Harry 
Albert  &   Gonsoulln 
Alexander,    Dave 
Alexandre,  Albert 
Alexis,    Charlie 
Alexis,  Guillaiime 
Alexis,    Paul 
Alleman,  Abel 
Alleman,    Adam 
Alleman,  Albert 
Alleman,  Alex. 
Alleman,   George 
Alleman,  John 
Alma   Plantation,   Ltd. 
American  Cyanamid  Co. 
American  Molasses  Co. 
Anderson,    Murphy 
Andre,    P. 
Andrew    &    Drozln 
Anita  Planting  Co. 
Anitus  &   Marcel 
Anthony,   Adam 
Anthony,   Amos 


Anthony,   Antoine   &  Hypolite 

Breaux 
Anthony  &  Breaux 
Anthony,   Fred 
Anthony,   Lizzie 
Anthony,  Neville 
Anthony,    Roosevelt 
Anti-Rust   Paint  Co.   of  La.,   Inc. 
Antoine,    Henry 
Arcement,   O. 
Arcement,    Willie 
Arceneaux,    Davis 
Arceneaux,    Edward 
Arceneaux,    Elphige 
Arceneaux,  Geo.  D. 
Arceneaux  &  Glover 
Arestile  &  H.   Landry 
Arestile  &  Mrs.  H.  Landry 
Archange   &   Vincent 
Aron,   J.   &   Co.,    Inc. 
Atchison,    J.    R. 
Aucoin,    Camille 
Aucoin   &  Thibodaux 
August,   Calvin 
August,   Ignac<» 
Aupied,    Sylvestre 
Autin,    Alex. 
Autln,    Louis 
Aycock,   Abel 


Aycock,   Crason 
Babb,  B.   A. 
Babin,  Adlar 
Babin,   Albert 
Babin,  A.   R. 
Babin,  A.  R.  &  Scott 
Babin,   Ashville 
Babin,   Belonie 
Babin,  Bertin 
Babin,  Clovis 
Babin,    Deonle 
Babin,   G.   P. 
Babin,   J.   E. 
Babin,  Joseph  H. 
Babin,  Lester  J. 
Babin,    Marcellln 
Babin    &   Richard 
Babin,   S.   B. 
Babin,  T. 
Babin,  W.  A. 
Babin  &  Williams 
Babin,   Willie 
Badeaux,  E.  J. 
Bailey,   Adolph 
Baker,   R.   L. 
Banker,   M.   J. 
Baptiste,  Emile 
Baptiste,   Frank 
Barabin,   A. 
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Barabln,   Martin   &    I.   Goldberg 

Barbler,  Alcide,  Mrs. 

Barbier,  Ernest 

Barbour,  Clyde  A. 

Barker  Barge  Line 

Barnes,   Henry 

Barnes,  Lofel 

Barnes,  Murry 

Baronne,  Frank 

Barras,   Alex.,  Jr. 

Barras,  Antoine 

Barras,  Charles 

Barras,   Charles 

Barras,  Clet 

Barras,  Emetilde 

Barras,  J.  B.  &  Bro. 

Barras,  John 

Barras,  Lionel 

Barras,  Pierre 

Barras,   Rene 

Barreau  &  Boutte 

Barrilleaux,  Adam 

Barrilleaux,  Amas 

Barrilleaux,  Arniance 

Barrilleaux,  G.  &  Sons 

Barrilleaux,  Henry  H. 

Barrilleaux,  P. 

Barros  &  Terrlo 

Barthelerny,  Hacker 

Bascle,  Lionel 

Bascle,  Oneal 

Bascle,  Tilden 

Bastion  &  Burke 

Bastion,   Paul 

Battaglio,  Ned 

Baudin  &  Babin 

Baudoin,  Merille 

Baudoin,  Willie 

Baye,   Joseph 

Bayer  &  Tucket 

Bazile,   Fernand 

Beasley,   Victoria 

Beatty,  Willie 

Beaullieu,    Frank 
Beck,  James  D. 

Becnel,  Estate  Antoine 

Becnel  &  Falgoust 

Becnel,  Robert 

Becnel,  U.  B. 

Belanger,  Adam,  list. 

Belanger,  Joachim 

Bell,  Dave 

Bell,  S.  N. 

Bellelo,   C.  &  Son 
Bellelo,  Joe 

Bellelo,  M.  &  Bro. 

Benedict,  Chas.  

Berard,  Dizier  &  Gabriel    LeBlanc 

Berard,  Laurie 

Berard  &  LeBlanc 

Berard,  Louis 

Berard,  Willie 

Bercegeay,  Alpbonse 

Bergeron,   Adam,   Est. 

Bergeron,  Adolph 

Bergeron,  Alcide 

Bergeron,  Mrs.  Alfred  IT. 

Bergeron,  George 

Bergeron,  Jim 

Bergeron,  Joseph 

Bergeron,  O.  L. 

Bergeron,  Paul 

Bergeron,  W.  N. 

Bernard,     Carlos,   Jr. 

Bernard,  Dumas 

Bernard,  Edwin 

Bernard,  Elie 

Bernard,  Ignace 

Bernard,  Lucien 

Bernard,  Willie 

Bernis,  Alexie 

Bernis,  Cyrus 

Bernis,  E.  J. 

Bernis,  Wade 

Berrie,  Charles 

Bertrand,  Charles 

Bertrand  &  Geoffrey 

Bertrand,  Harriet 

Beuche,  Rene 

Beyt,  J.  L. 

Blenvenu,   Harold    G. 

Bienvenu,  R.  Jack 

Bijeaux,  Achille 

Bijeaux,  Joseph 

Bilello,  Anthony 

Bilello,  Chas. 

Bilello  &  Berard 
Bllleaud   Sugar   Factory 

Bird,   Wilson 

Blanchard,  Adam 

Blanchard,  Ambrolse,   Jr. 

Blanchard,  Alphonse 

Blanchard,  Angelle 

Blanchard,  Andrew 

Blanchard,  C. 

Blanchard,  Caesalre 

Blanchard,  Evans 


Blanchard,  Felix 

Blanchard,  Fernand 

Blanchard,  Henry 

Blanchard,  Mrs.  Joe 

Blanchard  Planting  Co.,  Ltd. 

Blaze,  Elie 

Blouin,  Joseph 

Boas  &  Boutte 

Bodin,  A.  M. 

Bodin,  Clairfait 

Bodin,  Denis 

Bodin,  Fernand 

Bodin,  Joseph  B. 

Bodin,  J.  U. 

Bodin,  Lionel 

Bodin,  Luc  &  Rex  LeBlanc 

Bodin,  Paul 

Bodin,  Paul 

Bodin,  Robert 

Bodin,  Theo. 

Bodin,  Gregoire 

Bodin,  Dallas 

Bodin,  Severin 

Bodin,  &  LeBlanc 

Bonana,  Henry 

Bonaventure,  S. 

Bonhomme,  Cesaire 

Bonie,  Felician 

Bonin,  Anatole 

Bonin,  Anatole,  Jr. 

Bonin,  Andrew  &  Bro. 

Bonin,  Erase 
Bonin,  Ulysse 

Bonvillain,  Estate  B. 

Bonvillain,  Felix 

Booker,   Mary 

Borah,  C.  F. 

Borne,  A.  P. 

Borne,  Bros. 

Borel,  Charles 

Borel,  Charles  &  Vaughn 

Borel  &   Doucet 

Borel,  John 

Boudreaux,  Alcide 

Boudreaux,  Alex. 

Boudreaux,  Arcema 

Boudreaux,  B.  O. 

Boudreaux  Bros. 

Boudreaux,  Charles 

Boudreaux,  Clophas 

Boudreaux,  Dozoliene 

Boudreaux,  E. 

Boudreaux,  E.   A.   &   Levy   Jones 

Boudreaux,  Felician 

Boudreaux,  Fostin 

Boudreaux,  H.  E. 

Boudreaux,  Homer 

Boudreaux,  J.  A. 

Boudreaux,  John 

Boudreaux,  John  F. 

Boudreaux,  Junius 

Boudreaux,  Lawless 

Boudreaux  &  LeBlanc 

Boudreaux,  Leniest 

Boudreaux,  Leonce 

Boudreaux,  Louis 

Boudreaux,  Odey 

Boudreaux,  Oleus 

Boudreaux,  Oniel 

Boudreaux,  Pavi 

Boudreaux,  Sabin 

Boudreaux,  Sam 

Boudreaux,  Ulysses 

Boquet,  Adam 

Boquet  &  Blanchard 

Bory,  H.  E. 

Bouquet,  Joe 

Bouquet,  Jules 

Bouquet,  Louis 

Bourda,  Anthony 

Bourda,  Antoine 

Bourda,  Charles  &  Placide 

Bourda,  Charles  &  Policard 

Bourda,  Charles  &   Walet 

Bourda,  Policar,  Jr. 

Bourg,   F.  X. 

Bourg,  G. 

Bourg,  Harry 

Bourg,  Jos.    &    Claude    Ellender 

Bourgeois,  Alfred 

Bourgeois  &  Breaux 

Bourgeois,  C.   F. 

Bourgeois,  Charles 

Bourgeois,  Claude 

Bourgeois,  Cylier 

Bourgeois,  Donate 

Bourgeois,  E.  J. 

Bourgeois  &  Falgout 

Bourgeois,  Fernand 

Bourgeois,  Fernand  &  Falgout 

Bourgeois  &  Gaudet 

Bourgeois,    Pierre 

Bourgeois,  St.  Paul 

Bourgeois,  St.   Paul  &  Domlngue 

Bourgeois,  St.  Paul  &  Linden 


Bourgeois,  Sidney 

Bourgeois   &  Smith 

Bourgeois,  Taylor 

Bourgeois  &  Toups 

Bourgeois,  Wilfred 

Bourk,  Daniel 

Bourk,  Sevan 

Bourk,  Suberbielle 

Bourque,  Augustin 

Bourque,  Bernard 

Bourque,  Jean 

Bourque  &  Landry 

Bourque,  Launice 

Bourque,    &   Mrs.    Sellers 

Boutte,  Achille 

Boutte,  August 

Boutte,  Charles 

Boutte,  Clovis 

Boutte,  Clovis  &  Mrs.  C.  Boutte 

Boutte  &  Dugas 

Boutte,  Elzina 

Boutte,  E.  M. 

Boutte,  F.  &  D'Albor 

Boutte,  Fernest 

Boutte,  Geo.  &  Philogeue  Ledet 

Boutte,  Joe 

Boutte,  John  &  Ledet 

Boutte,  Louis 

Boutte,  Mose 

Boutte,  Oscar 

Boutte,  Otto 

Boutte  &  Princo 

Boutte,  Raoul 

Boutte,  TJegier 

Boutte,  TJlgier 

Boutte,  Zenon 

Bouvier,   Louis 

Bouy,  B.  N. 

Bowman,  Chas. 

Boyance,  Dulva 

Boyance,  Willie 

Boyance,  Willie  &  Landry 

Boyd,  Overton   F. 

Boyd,  William 

Boyer  &  Tuchet 

Boykins,  Peter 

Braquet,  Benoit 

Braquet,  Gilman 

Braquet,  Henry 

Braquet,  J.  J. 

Braquet,  J.  J.  &  B. 

Braquet,  J.  J.  &  E. 

Braquet,  Laurent 

Braquet,  Olivier 

Braquet,  Paul 

Braquet,  Willie 

Braud,  Albert 

Braud,  Anatole 

Braud,  Calice 

Braud,  Calice    &    Marcel 

Braud,  Charles 

Braud,  Dennis 

Braud,  Emile 

Braud,  H.  B. 

Braud,  L.  M. 

Braud,  L.  W. 

Braud,  Oscar 

Braud,  Simon 

Braud,  Ulysses 

Braud  &  Melancon 

Breaud,  Lora 

Breaux,  Albert 

Breaux,  Alfred 

Breaux,  Artai 

Breaux,  Arthur 

Breaux,  Ed 

Breaux,  Elie  C. 

Breaux,  Felix 

Breaux,  Ferdinand 

Breaux,  Giles 

Breaux    &    Gonsoulin 

Breaux,  Harry 

Breaux,  Henry 

Breaux,  J.  A. 

Breaux,  Leonard 

Breaux,  Leonce 

Breaux,  Louis 

Breaux   &   Louviere 

Breaux,  Luzin 

Breaux,  Mrs.   Luzin 

Breaux,  Pierre 

Breaux  &   Simon 

Brien,  Adam 

Brlen,  A.  B. 

Brien,  Eugene 

Brooks,  Sam 

Brooks,  William 

Broussard  &  Abadie 

Broussard,  Anthony 

Broussard,  Anthony    &    Prince 

Broussard,  A. 

Broussard,  A.  &  Prince 

Broussard,  A.  &    Mrs.    Provost 

Broussard,  A.  &  Thomas 

Broussard,  Adolph 

Broussard,  Mrs.   A.   L. 

Broussard,  Alfred 


Broussard,  Alpha 

Broussard,  Mrs.   Armand 

Broussard,  Arnold 

Broussard,  B.  B. 

Broussard,  B.  F. 

Broussard   &  Bank 

Broussard   &  Boas 

Broussard,  Bertin 

Broussard  &  Bonin 

Broussard  &  Boudreaux 

Broussard  &  Broussard 

Broussard,  Briene 

Broussard,  Charles 

Broussard,  Clarence 

Broussard,  Clomaire 

Broussard,  Damas 

Broussard,  Damas,  Jr.  &   Berard 

Broussard,  Damas,    Jr.   &    Oubre 

Broussard  &  Darnael 

Broussard,  David 

Broussard  &  Delcambre 

Broussard   &  Desormeaux 

Broussard,  Doria 

Broussard,  E.   S. 

Broussard,  Eddie 

Broussard,  Edmond 

Broussard,  Mrs.   Edmond  &   Gir- 

ouard 
Broussard,  Mrs.  Edmond    &   Sons 
Broussard,  Edward  &  Joe  Oubre 
Broussard,  Elick 
Broussard,  Frank 
Broussard,  Fred 
Broussard,  Fruid 
Broussard,  Mrs.    Gabriel 
Broussard  &  Gesser 
Broussard,  H.    C.   &  Aikens 
Broussard,  Homer   &   Segura 
Broussard,  Hursin 
Broussard,  Isaac 
Broussard,  Isadore 
Broussard  &  James 
Broussard,  John 
Broussard  &  Jones 
Broussard,  Joseph 
Broussard,  Jules 
Broussard,  L.    &   C.    Hebert 
Broussard,  Lee 
Broussard,  Laodice 
Broussard    &    LeBlanc 
Broussard  &  Lennet 
Broussard,  Lucien 
Broussard,  Luke 
Broussard,  M.   D. 
Broussard,  Marcel 
Broussard,  Neuville 
Broussard,  Odee 
Broussard,  Otto 
Broussard  &  Oubre 
Broussard,  Pearl 
Broussard,  Philo 
Broussard,  Pierre 
Broussard,  Plenny    &    Granger 
Broussard,  Prosper 
Broussard,  Renie 
Broussard,  Resnaire 
Broussard   &   Segura 
Broussard   &   Thibodaux 
Broussard,  Thomas 
Broussard,  Tony 
Broussard,  Tony  &  Prince 
Broussard,  Whitney 
Broussard,  Willie 
Brown,  Crawford 
Brown,  George 
Brown,  Mattie 

Brown,  Mattie   &   Eva   Barnes 
Brown,  Mattie  &   T.   Barnes 
Brown,  Mattie  &  Olivia  Callahan 
Brown,  Mattie    &    W.   Callahan 
Brown,  Mattie   &   D.    Dilwortle 
Brown,  Mattie  &  P.  Hebert 
Brown,  Mattie  &  W.  Menard 
Brown,  Mattie  &  J.  York 
Brown,  Sam  G. 
Brown,  William 
Brown,  W.   W. 
Brownfield,    W. 
Bruno,  Joe 
Brupbacher,  Robert 
Bryant,   F.   E. 
Bubenzer,  H.  K. 
Bullion,   J.    R. 

Burguieres,  The  J.  M.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Buquet,   D.  J. 

Burgess,  Leon  &  Fed.  Land  Bank 
Burgess,  Martell 
Burgess  &  Veeder 
Burke,   Bernard 
Burleigh,   Robert 
Burrowes,  H.  S. 
Butler,   Bazel 
Butler,   R.   B. 
Caballero,    Numa 
Cadiere,  Eugene 
Cage,    John 
Cage,  John   &  Pistallo 
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Caire,  E.   J. 

Caire  &  Graugnard 

Calahan,  Valcin 

Callahan,  Willie 

Callegan,  E.  &  Sons 

Callegan,  Sylvester 

Callegan,  Willie 

Calumet  Plantation 

Calvey,   Paul 

Cambre,   Denis 

Cambre,   Edwin 

Cantrelle,    Paul 

Carlln  &  Kibbe 

Carlos,  Alcide 

Caronna,   Martin 

Carroll,  Sam 

Carrouche,  Frank  J. 

Cartimiglia,  Sam 

Castile,  James 

Castillo,  Carlton 

Castillo,  Carlton  &  Mrs.  Lee  Gon- 

soulin 
Castillo,  Emile 
Castillo,  Louis 
Castillo,  Oscar 
Catalone,  Frank 
Catherine   Sugar   Co.,   Inc. 
Causey,   C.    L. 
Celestin,  Clenso 
Celestin,  Clovis 
Celestlne  Plantation,  Inc. 
Celeston,  Edward 
Central  Farms  &  Shipping  Co. 
Chaisson,  Guy 
Chaisson,  Horace 
Chaisson,  Ives 
Chaisson,  Joe  M. 

Chaisson,   Leon 

Champagne,  A.  P. 

Champagne,  Albert 

Champagne,  Albert 
.Champagne,  Alcee 
Champagne   &   Delcambre 

Champagne,  Devillier 

Champagne,  Julium 

Champagne,  L.  J. 

Champagne,  Willie 

Chapman,   W. 

Charles  &  Braquet 

Charles,  John 

Charles,  Lena 

Charpentier,  Edwin   J. 

Charpentier,  Folse 

Chase,    Simon 

Chastant  &  Blanchard 

Chastant  &  Boyance 

Chastant  &  Broussard 

Chastant  &  Doucette 

Chastant,   P.  &   Loynion 

Chataigner,    Ozaire 

Chatman,  C.  C. 

Chauvin,  Albert 

Chauvin,  Clay 

Chauvin,  Amy 

Chauvin,  Eddy 

Chauvin,  Fay 

Chauvin,  Ira 

Chauvin,  Theobert 

Chauvin,  William 

Chauvin,  William    &    Joe   Antin 

Chauvin,  William  &  Cecele  Take- 
well 

Chenevert,  D. 

Chenevert,  Henry 

Chenevert,  Joe 

Chlasson,  Clay 

Chiasson,  C.   O 
Chretian,   Prosper 

Christopher,  Batiste 

Christopher,  Gerald 

Christy,  Eugene 

Christy,  Fred 

Christy,  G.   A. 

Christy,  J.    P. 

Cinclare  Central   Factory 

Clark,  A.  F. 

Clark,  W. 

Clark,  K.  M. 

Clause,  O.  &  C. 

Clause,  O.  &  C.   Tenant 

Clay,  Ambrose 

Clay,  Clem 

Clement   &    Veeder 

Cline,  Fred 

Cline,  J.    F. 

Cline,  Wm. 

Clodiar  &   Fernand 

Clomair  &  Drozin 

Clotilda   Plantation,    Inc. 

Clovelly   Farms 

Coates,  C.  E. 

Cocke,  Estate  Ringold 

Cocke,  Kader 

Coco,  E.  A. 

Coco,  Jules  A. 

Coe,  Dana  G. 


Coleman,  G. 
Coleman,  James 
Coltharp,  L.  H. 
Columbia  Sugar  Co. 
Comeaux,  Adolph 
Comeaux,  Etienne 
Comeaux  &  Kruegur 
Comeaux,  L.  J. 
Comeaux  &  Landry 
Comeaux,  Walter 
Condi,   Antonio 
Conner,  Edgar 
Conner,  Edgar 
Conner,  Estelle 
Connor,  Guy 
Conrad,   J.    J. 

Consolidated   Companies,   Inc. 
Cooper,  O.  &  Christy 
Cooper,  L.  &  York 
Cooper,  Philip 
Cornish,  Mose 
Costello,  Louis 
Costello,  Octave 
Costello,  Oscar 
Courtney,  C.  W. 
Courts,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Couville,  U. 

Courvllle,  Una  &  Edison  Sampey 
Couvillion,  Forest 
Couvillion,  U.  S. 
Cremaldi,  C.  &  Sons 
Crochet,    Adonice 
Crochet,  Alcide 
Crochet,  Alfred 
Crochet  &  Braquet 
Crochet,  C,  Brown  &  Posey 
Crochet,  Clebert 
Crochet   &    Judice 
Crochet,  Lawrence 
Crochet,  Robert 
Crochet,  Romain 
Crochet,  Sandry 
Crochet,  Stanley 
Crochet,  Wilfred 
Cureau,    C. 
Curet,  A.  B. 
Cutrer,  Quincy 
Cypremort  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 
Dabadie,   Amadie 
Daigle,  Albert 
Daigle,  Aurelien 
Daigle,  Henry 
Daigle,  Jules 
Daigle,  Lucien 

Daigle,  Lucien    &    Joe   Daigle 
Daigle,  Mrs.  V. 
Daigle  &   Sears 
Dailey,    Hilliard 
Daily  &  Roady 
Daisy,  Tom 
Dalbor,  G. 
Daly  &  Gajan 
Daunis,    Edgar 
Danos,  Clement 
Danos,  Clamille 
Danos,  Joseph 
Danos,  Wilfred 
Dansereau,  H.  C. 
Darby,  Jules 
Darcy,    Thos. 
Darclist  &  Estelle 
Darden,  Arthur 
Darden,  Ernest 
Darden  &   Stuffle 
Darta,   Larry 
Darville  &  Christy 
Darville,  Dave 
Darville,  Ernest 
Darville,  James 
Daucet,    Eyelid 
Dausset,  Victorian 
Davenport,   Nick 
David,  Alphee 
David  &  Broussard 
David,  C. 
David,  Dennis 
David,  Edwin 
David,  Lamartine 
David,  Phillias 
David,  Theo. 

David,  Theo.   &  Broussard 
David,  Thomas 
David,  Walter 
Daviet  &  Plaisance 
Davis,  Frank 
Davis,  Henry 
Davis,  John 
Davis,  Paul 
Davis,  Will 
DeBlanc,  Cesaire 
DeBlanc,  David 
DeBlanc  &  Deslatte 
DeBlanc  &  Emare 
DeBlanc,  Geo.   &  J.   Owens 
Decuir,  Junius 
Deculr,    Ozaire 
Decuir  &  Delcambre 


Decuir,  Oscar 

Decuir,  Sarah 

Deitlein    &    GouHOUlin 

Delahoussaye,  Frank 

Delahoussaye,  Lastie 

Delas  &   Landry 

Delaune  &  Dupuy 

Delaune,  E.   A. 

Delaune,  Elvira 

Delaune,  Melvin 

Delaune,  S.  J. 

Delaune  &  Valler 

Delaune  &  Villor 

Delaune  &  White 

Delcambre,  Cleveland 

Delcambre   &    Delcambre 

Delcambre  &   Desormeaux 

Delcambre  &   Frigue 

Delcambre   &    Gary 

Delcambre,   Isidore 

Delcambre,  Ignace 

Delcambre  &   Landry 

Delcambre,  Onelia 

Delcambre,  Whitney 

Delgado-Albnnia   Pltn.  Comrn. 

Demus,  A.  L. 

Deoner  &   Cypiou 

Denova,    N.   L. 

Derise,   D. 

Deroche,  Oleus 

DeRouen,  Adonis 

Derouen,  Alfred,  Jr. 

Derouen   &  Boudreaux 

Derouen   &   Clairphe 

Derouen  &  Dartez 

Derouen  &   Dionne 

Derouen,  Harrison 

Derouen  &  J.   Gasper 

Derouen,  Joseph 

Derouen   &   Kerlegan 

Derouen,  Leonce 

Derouen,  M. 

Derouen,  Marcel 

Derouen,  Nicholas 

Derouen  &  Nora 

Derouen  &  Olias 

Derouen,  Olivier 

Derouen,  Oneil 

Derouen,  Ovide 

Derouen  &  Parson 

Derouen  &  Pine 

Derouen  &   Romera 

Derouen,  Smillian 

Derouen,  Traville 

Derouen,  Mrs.    Treville 

Derouen,  Willie 

Deslatte,  Arthur 

Deslattes,  Mrs.  Clay 

Deslattes,  Kirby 

Deslatte,  Paul 

Desormeaux,  Demas 

Dickerson,    Sam 

Diez,  Chris,  Jr. 

Diez,  Moise 

Diez,  Ulysse 

Dill,   Wm.  A. 

Dinkins,  H.  H. 

Dionne,   Leodias 

Disano,   Carlo 

Dixon,  Tom 

Dixon,  Wm. 

Dodds,   H.  H. 

Dodson,  W.  R. 

Doiron,   Numa 

Domanguez,  T.  R. 

Domingue  &  Blanchard 

Dominique,  Clet 

Dominique  &   Dornael 

Dominique,  O.    &    Gachassin 

Dominique  &   Germany 

Dominique,  Onlel 

Dominique,  Ouville 

Donecricia,  Joe 

Dorgan,  Walter 

Dore,    Sylvan 

Dornier,  F.  L. 

Dornier,  Jules  A. 

Dorson,  Lee 

Doucet  &  Borel 

Doucet    &    Braquet 

Doucette,   Victorian 

Dousset  &   Chastant 

Douset  &  Gondron 

Doucet,    Ramie   &   Germany 

Doucet  &  Judice 

Dover,  Joseph 

Drake,  Van 

Drake,  Willie 

Dressel,  Emile 

Dreyer  &    Landry 

Drozin  &  Jules 

Dubois,  Clovis 

Duchane,    Robert   &   Thompson 

Ducos,  Mrs.   Elie 

Ducresse   &   Foret 

Duet,   Orphie 

Duff,   F.  Deane 


Dufrene,  Alfred 

Dufrene,  Ulysses 

Dugas,  Armas 

Dugas  &  Boutte 

Dugas   &    Broussard 

Dugas,  Carlos 

Dugas,  Clesme 

Dugas,  Clet  &  Broussard 

Dugas,  D.  &  Louviere 

Dugas,  Dumas  A. 

Dugas,  Dumas   &   Segura 

Dugas,  Dupre 

Dugas,  Ernest 

Dugas,  Etienne 

Dugas,  Euclide 

Dugas,  Gaston 

Dugas,  Gustave 

Dugas,  Ide 

Dugas,  Ike 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd. 

Dugas,  Louis  &   LeBlanc 

Dugas,  Louis   E. 

Dugas  &  Ribbeck 

Dugas,  Saul  &  LeBlanc 

Duhe  Bros. 

Duhe  &  Co. 

Duhe,  J.  P. 

Duhe,  T. 

Duhe,  Wilfred 

Duhon,   Fellcian 

Dulva  &  Landry 

Dumas,  Lionel 

Dumesnil,  Alex. 

Dumesnll,  R.    R. 

Dunbar,  Betsy 

Dunbar,  Oliver 

Duncan,  Robert 

Dunn,   Wm.   H.   Co. 

Duplantis,  C. 

Duplantis,  Elie 

Duplantis  &  Gates 

Duplantis,  J.  G. 

Duplantis,  J.  W. 

Duplantis,  Narcisse 

Duplantis,  R.   L. 

Duplessis,  Alex. 

Duplessls,  Alfred 

Duplessis,  Francois 

Duplantis,  Homer 

Duplessi,  Firmin 

Dupuy,  Elles 

Dupont,  Julius 

Dupont  Realty  Co. 

Dupre,  Adam 

Dupre  &  Destuet 

Dupre  &  Hidalgo 

Dupuy,  Eugene 

Dupuy,  Eugene   &    Maurice   Her. 

nandez 
Dupuy,  Harry 
Dupuy,  Harvey 
Dupuy,  Est.Mrs.    Robert 
Durand,  Albert 
Durand,  John,  Sr. 
Dwyer,    Alphonse  &   Fed.    Land 

Bank 
Dwyer  &  Cypiou 
Dynar,  Paul 
Early   &   Ransonet 
Early,  Reuben 
Ecuer,  Henry 
Edgar  &  Kling 
Edward  &  Nuger 
Edgar,  Robert 
Edna  Co.,  Inc. 
Elda,  Ida 
Elda,  Joe 
Eldridge,  John 
Eldridge  &  Frick 
Elfert,  Chas. 
Ellender,  Abby 
Ellender,  Claude 
Ellender,  Ernest,    Est. 
Ellender,  Henry 
Elie  &  Drozin 
Elliott,   A. 

Elliott,   A.   &  Dupuy 
Ellis,  Creasy 
Ellis,  Eugene  Co.,  Inc. 
Erath   Sugar   Co.,    Ltd. 
Erwin,   T.   G. 

Escagne,   Mrs.   Alfred  &  LeBlanc 
Esco,   Joseph 
Estelle  &  Derclise 
Eston,   Joe 
Estopinal,   R. 
Euphamie   &   Roady 
Eureka  Pltg.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
Evans,  Agrical 
Evans,  Leroy 
Fabre,  Leon 
Fabre,  Marcel 
Fabre,  Oliver 
Fabre,  Oscar 
Fage,  Jules 
Fages  &  Derouen 
Falcon  &  Callegan 
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Falcon,  Est.  Era. 

Ealgout,  Arthur 

Falgoust,  Charles 

Falgoust,  Constant 

Falgoust,  E.  T. 

Falgoust,  Euphemie 

Falgout,  Mrs.    Francis 

Falgout,  Mrs.    .Tohn 

Falgoust,   Justin 

Falls,  Joe 

Fancheaux.    Aristllle 

Fanguy,  Edgar 

Fanguy,  Gerard 

Fanguy,  James 

Fanguy,  Sylvester 

Farlouis,   Ernest 

Faucheaux,  Geo.  &  Rice  Growers 

Corp. 
Faucheaux,  Kelles 
Favrot,   Ed 
Felps,  J. 

Fernand   &  DeBlauc 
Fife,  E.  M. 
Fife,  S.   L. 
Fillman,  Manual 
Fis,   Isabella 
Fls,  John 
Fitch,   Marshall 
Fleming,    Webster 
Foles,  James 
Foles,  Nancy 
Foley,  W.   J. 
FoUe,  Emile 
Folse,  Joseph 
Folse,  P. 
Folse,  Pierre    B. 
Fontenet  &  Dugas 
Fontenet,  Joseph 
Fontenet,  Leonce 
Fontenet,  Terrance 

Fontenot,    Terrance 
Fontenette,  Vic 

Foret,  Adolph 

Foret,  Alfred 

Foret,  Arthur 

Foret,  Augustine  &  Ranson 

Foret,  Isaac  P. 

Foret,  Leo 

Foret,  Leo,  Jr. 

Foret,  Pierre  B. 

Foster,   W.    P. 

Foti,  Charles 

Fournet,    Jennings 

Fournier,  G. 

Fournier  &    Smnrdon 

Fournier  &  Woostcr 

Francis,  Larry 

Francis,  Ophelia 

Francis,  Paul 

Francois,  Carrol 

Francois,  Marceliu 

Franklin,  Ann 

Franklin,  Charles 

Franklin,  Sonny 

Franklin,  S.  F. 

Franklin,  Tom 

Franklin,  William 

Frederick,  Paul 

Freeman,  C.  O. 

Freeman  &  L.   Dugas 

Freeman,  Sam 

Freeman,  Willie 

Freyoux,    Lodias,    Agent 

Frillot,   Paul 

Friscello,  Jos. 

Fuselier,  August 

Gagans  Estate  &  Theriot 

Gaines,  Daniel 

Gaines,  Jessie 

Gajan  &  Darby 

Gajan,  Wade 

Gamble,  John 

Gardner,  Junius 

Gardner,  Junius  &  David 

Gardy,  Walter 

Garon,    Chas. 

Gary,   Aline  D. 

Gary  &  Delcambre 

Gary  &  Gary 

Gaston   &   Abadie 

Gaubert,  Frank 

Gaubert,  Joe 

Gaubert,  Orestile 

Gaubert,  Teagane 

Gaudet,  Claude 

Gaudet,  C.   M.  Est. 

Gaudet,  Gaston 

Gaudet  &  Hebert 

Gaudet,  Joseph 

Gaudet   &    Veeder 

Gaudin,  Ambroise 

Gaudin,  Vannie 

Gautreau,   Clarence 

Gautreaux,  Etlenne 

Gautreaux,  L.  P. 

Gautreaux,  Roy 

Gauthreaux,  Aicide 


Gauthreaux,  Alex. 

Gauthreaux,  Aubert 

Gauthreaux,  Edmond 

Gauthreaux,  Henry 

Gauthreaux,  Wilson 

Gautreaux,  Adolph 

Gautreaux,  Julien 

Gautreaux,  Rudolph 

Gay,    Edward    J. 

Gay,  E.   J.,   P.   &  M.  Co. 

Gay,    Sullivan   &  Co.,   Inc. 

Geas  &  Broussard 

Geismar,  L.   S. 

Genest,  O.   J.  &  Fage 

Genest,  O.  J.  &  Pharr 

Genest,  Pierre 

Geoffroy,  Adolph 

Geoffrey,  Auguste 

Geoffrey,  Bertrand 

Geoffrey  &  Geoffrey 

Geoffrey  &  LeBlanc 

Geoffrey,  Lloyd 

Geoffrey  &   Nunez 

Geoffrey,  Thomas 

Geoffrey,  Willie 

Geordona,  Vincent 

George,  Natiol 

George,  Natiol  &  Ozerne 

George,  Natiol  &  Ove 

Gerace,  Sam 

Gerard,   J.   B. 

Germany   &   Dominique 

Gibbens,    W.   B. 

Gibbens,  Will  J.,  Jr. 

Girard  &  John 

Giroir,  A. 

Girouard,  Mrs.   Alexander 

Girouard,  Mrs.  Alexandre  &  Du- 
gas 

Girouard  &  John 

Girauard,  Junius   &   Oubre 

Girouard,  Lucien 

Girouard,  Ovignac 

Girouard   &    Soigner 

Girouard   &   Sommier 

Glenwood   Co-operative   Co.,   Inc. 
Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 

Godfrey,  J. 

Goldberg,   Joseph 

Golden  Ranch  Plantation 

Golden    Star   Pltg.   &   Mfg.   Co., 
Inc. 

Gomez,  Edmond 

Gondron,  Alfred 

Gondron   &   Braquet 

Gondron,  Emile 

Gondron,  Gaston 

Gondron,  Laurent 

Gondron,  Mozard 

Gonsoulin,  Adonis 

Gonsoulln,  C.  &  Deltlein 

Gonsoulin,  C.  Jr.  &  Sr. 

Gonsoulin  &  Dere 

Gonsoulin,  Gilman 

Gonsoulin  &  Gonsoulin 

Gonsoulin   &  Henry 

Gonsoulin,  Homer 

Gonsoulin,  Homer    &    L.    Henry 

Gonsoulin,  Homer  &   Philbert 
Landry 

Gonsoulin   &  Joe  Landry 

Gonsoulin,  Julian 

Gonsoulin,  Luzin 

Gonsoulin,  Robert 

Gonsoulin,  Robert    &    Germany 

Gonsoulin,  Ulysse 

Gonsoulin,  Ulysse    &    Blanchard 

Gonsoulin,  Ulysse   &   Calvin 

Gonzales,  Joe 

Gordy,  Walter 

Gordy,  W.  H. 

Gordy,  W.  H.  &  O'Brien 

Gosserand,  Horace 

Gosserand,  Mavis 

Goulas,  Antoine 

Goutierez,    Eraste 

Goutrias   &   Thran 

Grabert,  Adre 

Grabert,  Albert 

Grabert  &  Babin 

Grabert,  Ernest 

Grabert,  Weldon 

Grabert,  W.  &  G.  Foret 

Grabert,  William 

Grabert,  Willie 

Granier,  Maurice 

Graugnard   Bros. 

Graugnard,  Emile 

Gravols,  O.   J. 

Gravols,  P.  A. 

Grayson,    Tim 

Gregoire   &   Castillo 

Gregolre  &  Rice  Growers  Assn. 

Green,  John,  Sr. 

Gremillion,  Emile 

Gremillion,  Jules 

Grevenberg,  Henry 


Griffin,  Opta  &  Clement  Raynol 

Grivat  &  Dauterive 

Gros,  Arthur 

Gros,  Augustin 

Gros  &   Daucet 

Gros   &   Hebert 

Gros,  James 

Gros  &   Leger 

Gros,  Mrs.    O. 

Gros,  Orville,   Est. 

Gros  &  Savare 

Gros,  V. 

Gros,  V.  &  Simmons 

Gros  &  Trlola 

Gueho,  Adam 

Gueho,  Edgar 

Gueho,  J.  V. 

Guerin,  Mortimer 

Guerin,  S.  D. 

Guidroz,  Charles 

Guidroz,  Davis 

Guidroz,  Frank 

Guidroz,  Harold   &    L.   E.    Jean- 

dron 
Guidroz,  J.    A. 
Guidroz    &    Langlois 
Guidroz,  Oscar 
Guidroz,  Richard 
Guidry    &    Bascle 
Guidry,  Charles 
Guidry,  Clovis 
Guidry,  Edwin 
Guidry,  Ellias 
Guidry,  E.  J. 
Guidry,  Felix 
Guidry,  F.  P. 
Guidry  &  Hebert 
Guidry,  Ignace 
Guidry,  Louis 
Guidry,  Paulite 
Guidry,  Rene 
Guidry,  Sidney 
Guidry,  Theophile 
Guidry,  Wilson 
Guidry,  Wiltz 
Guilbertreau,    Gaston 
Guillot  &  Ecur 
Guilliot  &   Robichaux 
Guilotte,  Anatole 
Guilotte,    &   Co. 
Guillot,  Joseph 
Guillot,  Leonce 
Guillot.  Mrs.   R. 
Guillotte,  Telesmar 
Guillotte,   U.   &   C.   Bourgeois 
Guillot,  U.  &  Krepper 
Gully,   Peter 
Gustave  &  Ben 
Gustave  &  Jeon 
Gustave  &  Jim 
Gustave  &  Joe  Placide 
Gustave  &  Paul 
Gustave  &  Romuel 
Haas,  Hans 

Haas    Investment    Co.,    Inc.,  The 
Hacht,   Dan 
Hall,  Emile 
Hall,  Willie 
Halloman  &  Lancon 
Hamilton  &  Alphee 
Hamilton,  Nelson 
Hammatt,  F.  P. 
Harang  Bros. 
Harang,    W.    J. 
Hardin,   Ernsst 
Haring,   E.   C. 
Harper,  G.  M. 
Harrington   &  LeBlanc 
Harrington    &    Waguespack 
Harris,    James 
Harvey,   Maurice 
Hawkins,  Dave 
Haydel,   Gabriel 
Hays  &   Thibodaux 
Hebert,  Alex. 
Hebert,  Alphonse 
Hebert,  Alphonse   &    Minos 
Robert,  Amedee 
Hebert,  Aurilms 
Hebert  &  Braquet 
Hebert,  Briseo 
Hebert,  Charley 
Hebert,  Clovis 
Hebert,  Dennis 
Hebert   &    Derouen 
Hebert,  Mrs.   Blder 
Hebert,  EvarUte 
Hebert,  F.  &  F.  Holloman 
Hebert,  Fernand 
Hebert,  Fernand 
Hebert,  Gustave 
Hebert,  J.   L. 
Hebert,  J.  P. 
Hebert,  JosoH) 
Hebert,  Lodins 
Hebert   &   Miguez 
Hebert,  Myrthilde 


Hebert,  Nelo 
Hebert,  Nelson 
Hebert,  Nickles 
Hebert,  Odlion 
Hebert,  Philip 
Hebert,  R 
Hebert,  Sidney 
Hebert,  Theodule 
Hebert,  Ulmore 
Hebert,  Willie 
Hebert,  Willie   &   Burleigh 
Hegenbarth,  F. 
Henderson  &  Provost 
Hendricks,  J.  H. 
Henry,  Burt  W. 
Henry,  C.  X. 
Henry,  L.  J. 
Henry,  Louis 
Hernandez,  Joe 
Hibernia   Bank   &   Trust  Co. 
Hidalgo,  Frank 
Hidalgo  &  LeBlanc 
Hill,  George 
Hill,  Henry 
Hill,  Louis  J. 
Hill,  Macklin 
Himel,  Adam  T. 
Himel,  Aubert 
Himel,  Devasin 
Himel,  Henry 
Himel,  M. 
Hinds,   William 
Hirlard  &  Paxton 
Holloway,  T.  E. 
Holmes  &   Barnes,    Ltd. 
Homora,  Goma  &  Fed.  Loan  Bk. 
Honer,  Frank 
Honore,  Joe 
Honorie,   Wllbert 
Hope,  Lena  &  Charley 
Horges,  Elias  D. 
Hortman,  Aicide   &    Pierre   Bar- 
rios 
Hortman,  Willie  &  E.  A.  Delaune 
Horton,  C.  M. 
Houma  Sugar  Co. 
Houseman  &  Cornish 
Hudspeth,  E.  V. 
Hudspeth,  W.  C. 
Hulin,  Jean  Marie 
Hurdle,   Willie 
Huval,  Remie 
Hymel,  Adam 
Hymel,  B  &  Sons 
Hymel,  Denis  E. 
Hymel,  Falcon  &  Co. 
Hymel,  L.  &  Jack  Falcon 
Hymel,  Lezain 
Hymel,  Ludovic 
Hynson,  W.  R. 
Inserillo,  Dominique 
Inserillo,  Sam 

Interstate  Trust  &  Backing  Co. 
Jaceuzza.  Joseph,  Inc. 
Jacker,  Mine 
Jackot,  Leon 
Jackson,  A.   G. 
Jackson,  J.  M. 
Jackson,  Johnny 
Jackson,  Percy 
Jackson,  Phil 
Jackson,  Rose 
Jackson.  Sam 
Jacob,  Willie 
James  &  Becnel 
James,  C.    I. 
James,  C.  O. 
James,  Fergus t 
James,  Gabriel 
James,  J.    N. 
James,  Joseph 
James,  Junius 
James,  Louis 
James,  Maurice 
James,  Wilfred 
Jarreau,  Alberic 
Jarreau,  Alfred 
Jarreau,  Alphonse 
Jarreau,  Aristide 
Jarreau,  Joseph 
Jarreau,  Leopold 
Jarreau,  Numa 
Jarreau,  Raphael 
Jendron,  L.  E. 
Jeanminette  &  Abadie 
Jean  Louis,  Louis   &   Clemeul 
Jean  Louis,  Pierre 
Jean  Minuette  &  Boutte 
Jean  Minette,  E.   F. 
Jean  Minette,  Eusebe 
Jean  Minuette,  Frank 
Jean   Minuette  &   Landry 
Jean   Minette,   Ulysse 
Jean   Minette,   Urmis 
Jeanpierre,  Batiste 
.Teanpierre,  J. 
Jeanpierre,  Victor 
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Jennings,    Ludd 
Jemlgan,  W.  P.,  Jr. 
Jewell,   Emanuel 
Joe  &  Marcel 
Johnson,  Albert 
Johnson,  Chris 
Johnson,  Harriet 
Johnson,  Herbert 
Johnson,  Ike 
Johnson,  Josephine 
Johnson,  W.    H. 
Jones  &  Boudreaux 
Jones,  Claiborne 
Jones,  Dave 
Jones,  Emma 
Jones,  Henry- 
Jones,  Isaac 
Jones,  Junius 
Jones,  Lulu 
Jones,  Paul   Fred 
Jones,  V. 

Jones,  V.  &  W.  Callahan 
Jones,  V.  &  P.  Hebert 
Jones,  V.  &  W.  Menard 
Jones,  V.  &  York 
Jones,  W.  H. 
Joseph,  Alex 
Joseph,  Oscar  &  Ernest 
J  iid ice  &  Daucette 
Judice  &   Mitcliel 
Judice,  G.  &  Robin  Barras 
Judice,  Leed  &  Son 
Judice,  Paul 
Julian   &   Gousoulln 
Kahao,  M.  J. 
Kahn,  Emlle 
Kappel,  A.  C. 
Keen,  John   R. 
Keller,  L.  &  Co. 
Kellog  &  Mi.tchel 
Kelly,  Joe 
Kemper  &  Brown 
Kemper  &  L.  Crochet 
Kemper  &  Joe  Donecricia 
Kemper,  J.  P. 
Kerligan   &    Deblaue 
Kibbe  &  Ben 
Kibbe  &  Romero 
Kilgore   Planting   Co. 
Kimbrough  Sons,  Inc 
Kimbrough,  T.  B.  &  L.  Jones 
Kimbrough,  T.  B.  &  Terence  Sen- 

nett 
Kinchen,  J.  L. 
King,   Richard 
Klibert,  Marie 
Kleinpeter,   Leon   R. 
Kling   &   Badeaux 
Kling  &  Dousette 
Kling  &  Nazerale 
Kling  &  Whitney   Viator 
Kling  &   Walet  &  Aril  M.  Cour- 

vllle 
Kling  &  Walet  &  G.  Davis 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Dugas 
Kling  &  Walet  &  G.   Gilbert 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Alcide  Green 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Bernard  Greeu 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Edward  Green 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Ernest  Hebert 
Kling  &   Walet   &   Tony   Jacks 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Bertin   Lou- 

vlere 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Archie  Polk 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Saterfleld 

Polk 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Eugler  Segura 
Kling  &  Walet  &  Walet  Bros. 
Knight,  Allen 
Knight,  Bennle 
Knight.shed,  James 
Knobloch,   Charles  E. 
Knobloch,   D.  &  E. 
Knobloch,  G.  &  M. 
Knobloch,  T.  J. 
Kocke,  Elray 
Kotch,   Julius 
Kramer,  Joseph  J. 
Kreager,   Whelemina 
Kramer  &  Judice 
Kramer  &  Peltier 
Krulger,   Mrs.    Wilhelni 
Labauve,  Eros 
LaBauve,  TJrsin  &   Sous 
Labbe,  Joseph 
Labbie,  Elias 
Labiche,  Eddie 
Labiche,  Ell 
Lacomb,  Neury 
Lacomb,  Noel 
Lacour,   Bennett 
LaCroix,  Joseph 
Lagarde,  Klebert 
Lagarde,  L.  &  P. 
Lagonda  Plantation 
Lalande,  Claude 
Lalsranger  &  Braquet 


Lanclos,  Ben 

Lancon,  Alcide 

Lancon,  Alphonse 

Lancon,  Charles 

Lancon,  Eddie    &    Charley    Ellx 

Lancon,  Eddie  &   B.    F.   Trappey 

Lancon  &  Elie 

Lancon  &  Guillotte 

Lancon  &  Olivier 

Lancon,  Ed 

Lancon,  L. 

Lancon,  Laodice 

Lancon,  Lucien 

Lancon  &  Olivier 

Lancon,  Mrs.   P. 

Lancon,  Paul 

Landry,  A. 

Landry,    A. 

Landry,  Andrew 

Landry,  Dr.  A. 

Landry,  Albert 

Landry,  Albert   &   Delahoussaye 

Landry,  Alphonse 

Landry,  Andrew   &   Drozin 

Landry,  Antoine 

Landry,  Arestille 

Landry,  Arnold  &  Telesmar 

Guilotte 
Landry,  Arthur 
Landry   &  Badeaux 
Landry  &  Bourque 
Landry  &  Boyance 
Landry   &    Breaux 
Landry  &   Cahill 
Landry,  Claude 

Landry,  Clet   &    Bertin   Braquet 
Landry,  Clerville 
Landry,  Clomair 
Landry,  Clovis 
Landry  &  Comeaux 
Landry   &    Delas 
Landry  &  Delcambre 
Landry  &  Dugas 
Landry,  Duprelon 
Landry,  E.  N.  &  Wright 
Landry,  Erest 
Landry,  Ernest 
Landry,  Evens 
Landry t  Fernand 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Bourque 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Cliford 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Clodere 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Emile 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Hubert 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Hursiu 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Noelus 
Landry,  Fernand  &  Phils 
Landry  &  Frazier 
Landry,  H.  N. 
Landry,  F.  U. 
Landry,  Mrs.  Gab 
Landry  &  Gary 
Landry,  Gustave 
Landry,  J.  T. 
Landry,  Joseph 
Landry,   Joseph 
Landry,  Joe  &  Braquet 
Landry,  Leo 
Landry,  Leon  J. 
Landry,  Leonard 
Landry,  Livingston 
Landry  &  Lopez 
Landry,  Louis 

Landry,  Louis   &  Bernadette 
Landry,  Louis   &   Wallet 
Landry,  Lubin 
Landry,  Luke  &   Walet 
Landry,  Neville 
Landry,  Otto 
Landry,  Otto   &   Bertin 
Landry,  Otto  &  B.  Braquet 
Landry  &  Pesson 
Landry,  Philip 
Landry,  Terrance 
Landry  &  Picard 
Landry  &  Eddie  Porier 
Landry  &  Raymond 
Landry   &    Segura 
Landry  &  Simon 
Landry   &    Simmons 
Landry,  St.    Cyr 
Landry,  Sam 
Landry    &    Touchecque 
Landry,  T.  J. 
Landry,  Theo.  E. 
Landry,  TJlger 
Landry  &  Vallot 
Landry  &  Walter 
Landry,  Will   B. 
Landry   &    Williams 
Landry,  Wiltz 
Langlinals,  Clodere 
Langlinais,  Clifford 
Langlinals,  Mrs.    Homer 
Langlinais,  Rosemand 
Langlinais    &    Suire 
Langlois,  Alex. 
Langlois,  Conrad 


Langlois,  Gaston 

Langlois,  Raoul 

Langlois,  Roselus 

Lanlce,  J.  &  Tom 

Lanier,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Lanoux,   Ambrose 

Lanoux,  O.  J. 

Laperouse,  Edmond 

Laperouse,  Expodie 

Laperouse,  Fred 

Lapeyrouse,    Adolph 

Lapeyrouse,    Theodore 

Laporte,  Joe 

Larose,   Tony 

Larry   &   Berard 

LaSalle,  Est.  of  &  Derice 

LaSalle,  Est.  of  C.   L.  &  Viator 

Lasalle,  W. 

Lashbrook,  Mrs.  May  P. 

Lasseigne,  Alphonse 

Lasseigne,   Clet 

Lasseigne,   Lucien 

Latiolais,  Clebert 

Latiolais,   Gabriel 

Lator  &  Hazard 

Latour,    Laurence 

Laurel  Ridge  P.  &  M.  Co. 

Laurel  Valley   Sugars,  Inc. 

Laviolette,  Alexie 

Laviolette,  Alphe  &  Bro. 

Laviolette,  Emile 

Laviolette,  Laureal 

Lawless    &   Guidroz 

Lawless,  Wm. 

Lawrason,  Chas.  M. 

Lawrence,  Allen 

Laws,  Harry  L.  &  Co. 

LeBeau,  Amilcar 

Lebeau,  Hazasl 

LeBIanc,  A.  T. 

LeBlanc,  Abel 

LeBIanc,  Adam 

LeBlanc,  Arthur 

LeBIanc,  Atis 

LeBlanc,  August 

LeBlanc,  Augustin 

LeBlanc,  Blanc 

LeBlanc,  Clebert 

LeBlanc,  Clement 

LeBlanc,  Mrs.  Dan 

LeBlanc,  Dennis 

LeBlanc  &  Duboin  Bros. 

LeBlanc,  Duprelon 

LeBlanc,  Edgar 

LeBlanc,  Edmond  &  Jeanerette 

Lumber  Co. 
LeBlanc  &   Emare 
LeBlanc,  Edon 
LeBlanc,  Elmo 
LeBlanc,  Ernest   B. 
LeBlanc,  Etis 
LeBlanc,  Every 
LeBlanc,  Evariste 
LeBlanc,  Felix 
LeBlanc,  Fiis 
LeBlanc,  F.   W. 
LeBlanc,  George 
LeBlanc,  Hubert 
LeBlanc,  J.   B. 
LeBlanc,  J.   E. 
LeBlanc,  Joe 
LeBlanc   &    LeBlanc 
LeBlanc,  Lenest 
LeBlanc,  Leon 
LeBlanc,  Louis   B. 
LeBlanc   &    Louviere 
LeBlanc,  Lucien 
LeBlanc,  Madio 
LeBlanc,  Marcellus 
LeBlanc,  Marcellus   &   Giles 

Breaux 
LeBlanc,  Marcellus   &    Pierre 
LeBlanc,  Nicesse 
LeBlanc,  Noahleus 
LeBlanc,  Orelien 
LeBlanc,  Paul 
LeBlanc,  P.  &  A. 
LeBlanc,  Pierre 
LeBlanc,  R.   P. 
LeBlanc,  Saul 
LeBlanc,  Simon 
LeBlanc,  Wade 
LeBlanc,  Wilson 
LeBlanc,  Wilton   &    Jeanerette 

Lumber   Co. 
LeBouef  &   Hebert 
LeBouef,  Obeau 

LeBourgeois  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 
LeBourgeois  &   Clarence 
LeBourgeois,  H.   W. 
LeBourgeois  &   Henry 
LeBourgeois,  J.  C,  Jr. 
LeBourgeois,  L.  P. 
LeBourgeois  &  William 
Lecompte,  Jos. 
Lecompte,  Willie 
Lecompte,  Willie  &  Eddie  Rivet 


Ledet,  Arsane 

Ledet,  Etienne 

Ledet,  Felix 

Ledet,  John 

Ledet,  Mrs.  J.   P. 

Ledet,  Levy 

Ledet,  Levy  &  V.  J.  &  M.  P. 

Hernandez 
Ledet,  M 
Ledet,  Martial 
Ledet,  Philogene 
Lee,  Richard 
Lee,  Willie 
Lege  &   Vallot 
Legere,  M.,  Jr. 
Legere,  M.,  Sr. 
Legere,  Joseph 
Legendre,  Leo 
Legendre,  Louis 
Legnon,  Alcide 
Legnon,  Clarence 
Legnon,  Henry   D. 
Legnon,  J.   D. 
Legnon,  Kelly 

Legnon,  Kelly   &  Archille  Olivier 
Legnon,  L. 

Legnon,  M.    &   Goldberg 
Legnon    &    Robert    LeBlanc 
Legnon  &  Luke 
Legnon,  T.   L. 
Legrange   &   Braquet 
LaGrange,  Placide 
Lejeune,  Duma  &   Sous 
Lejeunne,  O.  A. 
Lejeunne,  W.  R. 
Leleux,  Claude 
Leleux,  Mrs.   Delphine 
Leleux   &   Desormeaux 
Leleux,  Emare 
Leleux,  Leroy 
Leleux,  Nelis 
Leleux,  Ovide 
Leleux,  Ozard 
Leleux,  Theo. 
Leleux,  U.   D. 
Lemaire  &  Bourque 
Lemaire  &  Son 
Lemann,  Percy    A. 
Lemeiux,     F. 
Lena,  Frank 
Leonard,  Moses 
Leprari,   Frank 
Leprari,  Peter 
Lerrado  &  Bonin 
Levert,  Edward 
Levert-St.  John,  Inc. 
Lewis,  Agnes 
Lewis,  Albert 
Lewis,  Alberta 
Lewis,  Alcia 
Lewis,  Annie 
Lewis,  Bessie 
Lewis   &    Gardner 
Lewis,  Harrison 
Lewis,  Howard 
Lewis,  James  &  Tom 
Lewis  &  Meyers 
Lewis,  Page 
Lewis  &  Segura 
Lietmeyer,  Fred 
Linwood   Plantation 
Liotto,   Peter 
Lipps,   Adam 
Lirette,   B.   C. 
Lizard,  Albert 
Lockett,  Frank 
Lococo,  C. 
Lopez   &   Ackal 
Lopez,   Simonet 
Lockett,  Ellis 
Lottinger,  Victor  J. 
Louis,  George 
Louis,  Laurent 
Louisiana  Delta  Farms  Co. 
Louisiana    Experiment   Station, 

L.S.U. 
Louisiana   State  Penitentiary 
Loup,  P.  H. 
Louviere,  C.  &  Penet 
Louviere  &  Derouen 
Louviere   &   J.    Glaubrecht 
Louviere,  George   &    Glaubrecht 
Louviere,  John 
Louviere,  John  &  McB. 
Louviere,  John  &  Federal  Credit 

Assn. 
Louviere,  Sidney  &   Shaw 
Louviere,  Simon   &   Shaw 
Loynion,  Louis 
Ludovice,  F.  &  Drozin 
Luke,  Dave 
Luke,  George 
Luke  &  Rex 
Luquette,  Felix 
Lyles,  Sam 
Lyles,  Willie 
Lyon,  Alcide 
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Lyons,  Leonard 

Lyons,  Leonard  &  Joseph 

Maddie  Bros. 

Maddie,  Frank 

Maddie,  Wesley 

Malvar,  Gaspar 

Madles  &   Louis   Renaud 

Madles   &   Mrs.   .loe   Landry 

Magner,  George  H. 

Major,  Phillip 

Major,  Tom 

Mallery,  Edgar 

Mallery,  Israel 

Manlna,   Mike 

Manuel  &  Leitemeyer 

Marcel,  Ernest 

Marcel  &   Fernand 

Marcel,  Joe  E. 

Marcel,  Ulysses 

Marcello,  Joseph 

Marcello    &    Thibodaux 

Marcelona,  Charlie 

Marchand,  Ambrose 

Marchan,  Arestille 

Marchan,  F.  J. 

Marchand,  J.  B. 

Marchand,  Kenest 

Maria   Plantation 

Marin,  E.  F. 

Marino,  Gregoire 

Marino,  J.  P. 

Marino,  Sam 

Marine  &  Segura 

Marius   &   Whitney 

Mark  &  Goldberg 

Marmandi,  M. 

Marsh   &   Daily 

Martell  &  Veeder 

Martin,  A.   B. 

Martin,  Albert  &  Sons 

Martin,  Alphonse 

Martin  Bros. 

Martin  &  Carroll 

Martin,  Eddie 

Martin,  Emile 

Martin,  Gilbert 

Martin,  Henry 

Martin,  J.  Henry 

Martin,  Joe 

Martin,  John 

Martin,  Lamartine 

Martin  &   Leitemeyer 

Martin,  Marcellus 

Martin,  R. 

Martin,  Mrs.    Theo. 

Martin,  Thomas,   Jr. 

Martin,  Thomas,   Sr. 

Martine,   James   &   Bros 

Martinez,  Victor 

Maryland    Plantation 

Mason,  Anderson 

Mason,  Ducrise 

Matherne,  Clay 

Matherne,  Eddie 

Matherne,  F.    J. 

Matherne,  Locke 

Matherne,  Lovincy 

Matherne,  Victorin 

Matherne,  Willie 

Mathews,  Rene 

Mathilda  Plantation 

Matthews,    Straight 

Mattingly,  Cambron   C. 

Mayer,  Joseph 

Mayer,  Sam 

Meifelt,    Fred 

Melancon,  Easley 

Melancon,  Clovis 

Melancon,  E.  J. 

Melancon,  Emile 

Melodia    Plantation 

Melancon,  Richard 

Meloncon,  Emile,  Jr. 

Meloncon,   Emile,   Sr. 

Meloncon,  Gilbert 

Meloncon,  John 

Melton,  Bennie 

Menard,  Clement 

Menard,  Evan 

Menard,  Willis 

Mendoza,  Louis 

Mendoza,  Louis  A. 

Menville,  L.  J. 

Merrick  &  Judice 

Merrick  &  Mitchel 

Mesh,  Zeno 

Mestayer,  Stanley 

Meyer,  Charles 

Meyer,  Clay 

Meyer,  John 

Meyer,  Marceline 

Meyer,  Willie 

Meyers,   Polite 

Michel,  Aymar 

Michel  &   Deroueu 

Michel,  Mrs.   Edward 

Michel,  Merrick 


Michell,  Paul 

Migues,  Antoine 

Migues,  Desire 

Miguey,  Wilfred 

Mlguez,  Edia 

Miguez   &  Hebert 

Miguez,  Luzien 

Miguez,  Ozaire 

Miguez,  Wilfred 

Migust  &  Pierre 

Milatella,  Leon 

Milazzo,  Charles 

Milazzo,  Ignace 

Milazzo,  Santo 

Miles   Planting  &   Mfg.   Co. 

Miller,  D.   B. 

Miller,  Aleck 

Miller,  Isaac 

Miller,  Lee 

Miller,  T.   E. 

Millet,  A. 

Millet,  Mrs.    A. 

Milton,   Albert 

Minor,    John    D. 

Mire,  Augustin 

Mire,  J.  C. 

Mire,  L.  S. 

Mire,  O.   J. 

Mitchel,  Abraham 

Mitchel,  Abraham  &  Judice 

Mitchel,  Aymar 

Mitchell,  James 

Mitchell,  Kellog 

Mitchell,  Pete  &  Acklin   Derouen 

Modelis,  Zeno 

Mohiese,  Louis  &  Bro. 

Molbert,  Anthony 

Moleison,    Gaiton 

Monroe,   Peter 

Montegut,    C.    F. 

Moore,   Willie 

Morales,  Henry 

Morello,  Sam 

Moresi,  A.  &  Co. 

Morris  &  Willie  Valley 

Morrison,  Joseph 

Morvant,  E.  L. 

Moss,  Asa. 

Mouson,  Whitney 

Mulligan,  H.  J. 

Munson,  Stephen  C. 

Murphy,  James  L. 

Murray,  John 

Murray,  John  &  Jenkins 

Murry,  J.  &  Despany  Bonin 

Myers,  Joe 

McCarthy,  Charles  A. 

McCollam  Bros. 

McGraw,  Robert 

McHugh,  James  K. 

Mclntyre,  F.  T. 

McLeod  Plantation 

Naquin,  Arthur 

Naquin,  Eugene 

Naquin,  H.  B. 

Naquin,  Leon 

Naquin,  Leonie 

National  Food   Products  Co. 

Navarre,  Edgar 

Nelson,  Horace 

Nettles,  C.  H. 

Nicholas,  Henry 

Nicholas,  Wesley 

Nickles,  Leonce 

Nightshed,  Alex. 

Noel,   Wilfred 

Nora  Plantation 

Norwood,  P. 

Nunez  &  Mrs.  C.  Bodoin 

Oakhill  Plantation 

O'Brien,  Washington 

O'Brien,  Gordy 

O'Donnell  Bros.,  Inc. 

Okey,  Chas.  W. 

Olinde,  Etienne 

Oliva  &  Landry 

Ollva  &  Vallo 

Olivier,  Albert 

Olivier,  Alcide 

Olivier,  Alfred 

Olivier,  Amede 

Olivier,  Anthony 

Olivier,  Archille 

Olivier,  Archille  &  Landry 

Olivier  &  Braquet 

Olivier,  Gaston 

Olivier,  Gustave 

Olivier,  Joseph  R. 

Olivier,  Joseph  &  Legnon 

Olivier,  Jules 

Olivier,  Louis 

Olivier,  Nicaise 

Olivier,  Rene 

Olivier,  Roy 

Olivier,  Roy  &  Braquet 

Olivier,  Victor 

Olivier,  Victor  &  Boutte 


Openmeyer,  F.  &  AVhitc 
Orgeron,  Ernest 
Orgeron,  Leon 
Orphe,   Bob,    Jr. 
Orphe,  Lionel 
Oscar  &    Senarens 
Oubre,  Eusta  .-e 
OubTe,  Fernand 
Oubre,  Fernand   &   Gesser 
Oubre,  Jos. 

Oubre,  Joe   &   Broussard 
Oubre,  Louis 
Oubre,  Louis   &    Prince 
Oubre,  Louis  &  Provost 
Oubre,  Oscar 
Oubre,  Ovide 
Oubre,  Sidney 
Oubre,  Sidney   &  Antoine 
Oubre   &    Sons 
Oubre,  Ovide  &   Vaufrey 
Ourso,   Robert 
Ove  &  Celestin 
Ove  &  Viator 
Owen,  W.  L. 
Page,    Ed. 
Palamo   &    Sanchez 
Palermo,   Joe 
Palo  Alto   Co.,   Inc. 
Parent,   S.   J. 
Parm,   Andrew 
Parm,   R.   A. 
Parr,  Ernest 

Parr,  Ernest  &  Mrs.   O.  Gros 
Parr  &   Melancon 
Parr,  Paul 
Patin,  George   O. 
Patin,  Louis 
Patin,  Sidney 
Patout  &  Bourque 
Patout,  Henry 
Patout,  M.   A.   &   Son,   Ltd. 
Patout,  Olivier  &  Ovide  Hebert 
Patterson,  Ben 
Paul,  A.  J. 
Paul,  Bat 
Pellegrin,  Oliva 
Pellegrin,  Willis 
Pellerin,  B.   J. 
Pelletier,  Fernand 
Penick  &   Ford,   Ltd.,  Inc. 
Pepper,  Clarence 
Pepper,  Richard 
Perdue,  L.  E. 
Perkins,  Ed 

Perret,   U.    S.   &   Maycock 
Perry,   Dennis 
Pertuit,  Edmond 
Pesson,  Fernand 
Pesson,  Louis 
Pesson,  Sealy    &   Scharff 
Pesson,  Willie  &  Co. 
Pete,  Clarence 

Pete,  Clarence  &  Est.  Mrs.   Rob- 
ert Dupuy 
Peter,  Joe 
Peter  &  Olinde 
Petrolla,  Jos. 
Phillips,   Louis 
Pickett,    John 
Pierce,  Francis 
Pierce,  Frank 
Pierce,  Ignace 
Pierce,  Joe 
Pierce,  Norman 
Pierce,  Paul 
Pierce,  Willie 

Pierce,  Willie   &   Adolph    Elliott 
Pierce,  Willie    &    Frank    Folse 
Pierce,  Willie  &  Dave  Uzee 
Pierre  &  Breaux 
Pierre,  Clercance 
Pierre,  Edwin 
Pierre  &  Migust 
Pierre,  Sidney 
Pinell,  Howard 
Pitre,  Augustine 
Pitre,  Mrs.  Jules 
Pitre,  Sidney 
Pizalatto,    Joe 
Pizalatto,  Philip 
Pizalatto,   Tony 
Placide,  Augusta 
Placide,  Cecelia  &  Junius  Provost 
Placide,  George 
Placide,  Gustave 
Placide,  Joe 
Placide,  Kelogue 
Placide,  Milton 
Placide,  Tillman 
Placide,  Victoria  &  George 
Plaisance,  Emile 
Plaisance,  Lee 
Plessila,  Sidney 
Poche,    Gilbert 
Poleder,  Emily 
Poledor,  Adeline  , 

Polite,  Ben 


Polito,   Joe 

Polk  &  Abadie 

Polk  &  Theriot 

Pollet   &   Hymel 

Polozolo,   Frank 

Ponsano,   Charles 

Pool,  Ike 

Porche,  Albert  A. 

Porche,  Alfred 

Porche,  Claude  &  Bro. 

Porche,  Frank 

Porrier,  Adelat 

Porrier,  Luclen 

Porter,  George 

Porter,  Junius 

Porter,  Sherman 

Powers,  E.  T. 

Preston,  Joe 

Provast  &  LeBlanc 

Provast  &  Ovard 

Prevost,   Arnold 

Price,  Ed. 

Price,  Octave 

Price  &  Stewart 

Primeaux,  Clodie 

Primeaux,  Wilde 

Primeaux,  Wilmas 

Proctor,  George 

Prodas,  Lee 

Prodas,  Lee  &  Gonsoulin 

Prodas  &  Oubre 

Prosper,  Laurent 

Prosper,  Sully 

Provast  &  Broussard 

Provost,  F.  &  Henderson 

Provast,  Joe 

Pugh,  Preston  G. 

Punch,  J.  B. 

Punch,  Sylvere 

Punch,  Sylvest 

Qureau,  Evans  &  Agri.  Credit 

Corp. 
Quereau,  Metz  &  Agri.  Credit 

Corp. 
Raceland  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Rainold,  E.  A.,  Inc. 
Ramagos  Bros. 
Ramagost,  Mrs.  B. 
Randolph,  H. 
Randolph,  Lee 
Ransonet  &  Braquet 
Ransonet  &  Chastant 
Ransonet  &  Early 
Ransonet,  Elmo 
Ransonet  &   Landry 
Ransonet,  Leonard 
Ransonet  &  Oily 
Ransonet,  Sidney 
Ransonet,  Willie  &  Son 
Rawlins,  Leila 
Raymond   Bros. 
Reaux,  Oliag 
Rebecca  Plantation 
Reed,  William 
Reese,  Alek. 
Reese,  Harrison 
Reese,  Harry 
Reese,  Oweaner 
Reese,  Wm. 
Remont,  Gustave 
Renard,  Polite 
Renard,  Robert  &  Landry 
Reno,  Joe 
Rescue   Plantation 
Reulet,  Mrs.  Jos.  &  Son 
Reulet,  Louis 
Reulet,  Paul 
Reynaud,  F.  Co.,  Inc. 
Rice   Growers   Credit   Corp. 
Richard,  Arthur 
Richard,  Edgar 
Richard,  E.  G. 
Richard,  Hector 
Richard,  Mrs.  Henry 
Richard,  James 
Richard,  Joel 
Richard,  L.  J. 
Richard,  Louis 
Richard,  M. 
Richardelle,   Eunice 
Richardson,  Baly 
Richardson,  Milton 
Ridgefield,  Inc. 
Riley,  Henderson 
Riley,  Ruffus 
Riley,  Warmouth 
Ringold,  Asborn 
Ringold,  Levy 
Rivero,  Antoinne 
Rivero,  Henry 
Rivet,  Ed. 
Rivet,  Taylor 
Roady,  John   &   Co. 
Roane,  S.  B. 
Roane,  S.  B.  &  Co. 
Roberson,   August 
Roberson  &  Viator 
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Robert  &  Landry 

Robert,  Paul  &  Sons 

Roberts,    Joe 

Robert  &  Viator 

Roberts,  W.  E. 

Robertson,  Edward 

Robertson,  Eli 

Roblchaux,  Adrien 

Roblcbaux,  Albert 

Roblcbaux  &  Bianclinrd 

Roblchaux,  Carlos 

Roblchaux  &  JJelcambre 

Roblchaux,  E.   G.   Co.,   Ltd. 

Roblchaux,  Est.  E.  G. 

Roblchaux,  Evrare 

Roblchaux,  Hermogene 

Roblcbaux,  John 

Roblchaux,  Joseph 

Roblchaux,  Justillian 

Roblchaux,  Octave 

Robichaux,  Robert 

Roblchaux,  Sam 

Roblchaux.Thomas 

Robinson,  William 

Rock,  Fred 

Rock,  Ralph 

Rodney,  Clifford 

Rodney,  Tony 

Rodrigue,  Francois 

Rodrigue,  Joe 

Rodrigue,  Philip 

Rodrigue,  Phmond 

Rodriguez,  Albert 

Rodriguez,  Aline 

Rodriguez,  Algier 

Rodriguez,  Emice 

Rodriguez,  Raphael  BJ. 

Rofest.Benta 

Roger,  Clanie 

Roger  &   La noon 

Roger,  Leon 

Roger,  Van 

Roger,  Willie 

Romero,  A.  &  Gajan 

Romero,  Clainon 

Romero,  Clement 

Romero,  Dupre 

Romero,  Edward 

Romero,  Elfege 

Romero   &   KiUbe 

Romero   &    LeBlanc 

Romero,  Odey 

Romero,  Peter 

Romero  &   Raphael 

Romero,  Rene 

Romero,  Sam 

Romero  &  Alphe  Vallot 

Romero  &  Victor 

Romero  &  Vallot 

Rosamond,  H.   L. 

Roussel,  Chris. 

Roussel,  Louis 

Roussel,  Nuina 

Rousso,    Charles 

Roy,  C.   E. 

Roy,  Forrest 

Roy,  J.  A. 

Roy,  Leon 

Rumare,  Thomas 

Russo,  Tony 

Rutledge,  J.  W. 

St.  Amant,  Marshall 

St.  Joseph   Planting  &   Mfg.   Co. 

St.  Martin,  Chas.    Jr. 

St.  Martin,  Nelson 

St.  Martin  &  Perret 

St.  Mary  Hardware  Co.,   Inc. 

St.  Romain,  Euzebe 

St.  Romain,  Jos. 

St.  Romain,  Stanley 

Saizan,   Alcide 

Sam,  Jerome 

Sampey,  Leon 

Sampey,  Leon   &   Ed.   Reggio 

Sanchez,  Ernest 

Sanchez,  Henry 

Sanchez,  Paul 

Sanchez,  Robert 

Savoie,  Arthur 

Savoie,  Audressy 

Savoie,  Clovis 

Savoie,  Edmond 

Savoie,  EUes 

Savoie,  Eugene 

Savoie,  H.  &  A. 

Savoie,  H.   J. 

Savoie,  Ujsain 

Savoy,  Charles 

Savoy,  Clovice 

Savoy,  Joseph 

Savoy,  Ossie 

Savoy  &  Riggs 

Savoy,  Sam 

Savoy,  Vincent 

Scharbert,  Louis 

Scarbrough,    R.    H. 

Schawb,  Disera 

Scbexnaydre,    F.   &  Co. 


Sehilleniore  &  Elie 

Schillemore  &  Joe 

Schillemore  &  Nico 

Schillemore  &  Williams 

Scioneaux,  Lubin 

Scioneaux,  Wilson 

Scott   &   Christy 

Scott  &  Erwin 

Scott,  Georgia 

Scott,  Lexous 

Scott,  P.  E. 

Scott,  Robert,   Jr. 

Scott,  Thomas 

Sealy,  H.  S. 

Sealy  &   Scharff 

Sedatol,  Luzion 

Segura,  Adras 

Segura,  Ambrose 

Segura,  Ambrose    &    Rochelle 

Segura,  Anltus 

Segura,  Arvillian 

Segura,  Averille 

Segura  &  Ben 

Segura  &  Berard 

Segura  &  Broussard 

Segura,  Broussard   &   Delcambre 

Segura  &  Brown 

Segura,  Gaston 

Segura,  Horace 

Segura  &  Kelly 

Segura  &  Kerlegan 

Sedatol,  Eulice 

Segura,  Fernand 

Segura  &  Jackie 

Segura,  Lee 

Segura,  Lee   &  Viator 

Segura,  Lester 

Segura  &  Migues 

Segura  &  Mltchel 

Segura,  P. 

Segura  &  Patterson 

Segura,  Paul 

Segura  &  Provost 

Segura,  Policar 

Segura,  Policar  &  Erler 

Segura  &  Rochelle 

Segura  &  Romera 

Segura,  Walter 

Senette,  Emma 

Senette,  Thos.  E. 

Sevin,  Mrs.  S. 

Shaw  &  Landry 

Shaw,  Louviere  &  McB 

Shaw,  O.  J. 

Sheets,  Jacob 

Sheffler,  Emile 

Shell  Hill  Planting   Co. 

Shines,  Samuel 

Sias,  Eusebe  &  Broussard 

Sigue,  Althemus 

Sigue,  George 

Sigue,  Josepn 

Sigue,  Joseph   &  C.  H.   Htnkle 

Simmons,  Kate 

Simmonds,  Mrs.  E.  S. 

Simmons  &  Gueho 

Simmons  &  Shows 

Simmons  &  Overton 

Simon,  Adam  &  Hypolite  Breaux 

Simon,  Anthony  &  Rice  Growers 

Credit  Assn. 
Simon  &  Dauterive 
Simon,  Maurice 
Simon,  Zenon 
Simon,  Zenon  &  Shaw 
Simoneaux,   Dozilia 
Simoneaux,  Odon 
Simoneaux,  O.    J. 
Simonette  &   Lopez 
Sims,  H.  L. 
Singletary,  P.  H. 
Singletary,  R.  M. 
Singletary,  T.   W. 
Singletary,  Wade 
Sinitiere,  Albert    &    Amet    Sini- 

tiere 
Sitman  &  Graves 
Smart,  Dan 
Smart,  Marshall 
Smart,  Millie 
Smedes  Bros.,  Inc. 
Smith,  Anderson 
Smith  &  Boudreaux 
Smith,  Clarence 
Smith,  E. 
Smith,  Edward 
Smith,  Euylese 
Smith,  General 
Smith,  Jimmle 
Smith,  Joe 
Smith,  L. 
Smith  &  Lannie 
Smith,  Martin 
Smith,  Mary 
Smith,  Matt 
Smith  &  Meyer 
Smith,  McGregor 
Smith  &  Moore 


Smith,  Moses 

Smith,  Nolton 

Smith,  Ofelia 

Smith,  T.  Baker 

Smith,  U. 

Smith,  Urlas 

Solomon,  Ivy 

South  Coast  Co.,  The 

Southall,   Lert 

Sparrow  &   Davis 

Spellgene,    Christopher 

Spencer,    Sidney 

St.  Amant  &   Christy 

St.  Martin    Plantation 

Standard   Sugars   Company,   Inc. 

Standard  Supply  &  Hardware  Co. 

State  Agricultural   Credit   Corp., 

Inc. 
Stein,  Mrs.  Michel 
Stein,  Patout   &    Olivier 
Stelley,   George 
Stelly,    Oleus 
Stephens,  Edgar 
Stephens,  Hyhins 
Sterling,  Chas. 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 
Stewart  &   Patout 
Stewart  &  Price 
Stewart,  R.  J. 
Stewart  &  Simmonds 
Stewart  &  Van  Brocklin 
Stoufflet,    Adolph 
Strowiun,   Julius 
Suire.  Honore 
Suire,  Ignace 
Suire  &  LeBlanc 
Suire,  Noah 
Suire,  Placide 
Suire,  Renoudet 
Sundberry,  O.  C. 
Sunler,  Louie 
Sunler,  Elus 
Sunler,  Oscar 
Sunler,  Robert 
Sunler  &  Sellers 

Supple's,  J.  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Swindler,  Frank 
Talbot,  Anatole 
Talbot,  Myrtle  &  Charley 
Tally  Ho.,  Inc. 
Tanner,  E.  E. 
Tanner,  W.  H. 
Tassin,  Camille 
Tate,  Jessie,   Sr. 
Tauzin,  S.  &  Judice 
Taylor,  Jim 
Taylor,   William 
Teer,  B.  E. 
Telesfor,  Derouen 
Templet,  Jean 
Terrado   &    Bonin 
Terrebonne  Motor   Co.,   Inc. 
Terregrosse,  L.  J.,  Est. 
Theriot,  Mrs.  C. 
Theriot,  H.  A. 
Theriot,  Leouce 
Theriot  &   Plaisance 
Theriot,  Mrs.  R.  &  Brown 
Theriot,  Mrs.   R.  &  Monk 
Thiac,  Chas. 
Thibaut,  B.  &  D. 
Thibaut,  D. 
Thibodaux,  Albert 
Thlbodaux,  Alphius 
Thibodaux,  Ainadeo 
Thibodaux  Boiler  Works 
Thibodaux,  Dennis 
Thibodaux,  E. 
Thibodaux,  Emile 
Thibodaux,  .lolm 
Thibodaux,  L.   C. 
Thibodaux  &   Leitmeyer 
Thibodaux  &   Sinardon 
Thibodaux,  Wallace 
Thibodaux,  Walter 
Thomas  &  Delcambre 
Thomas   &   Geoffrey 
Thomas,  R.  B. 
Thomas,  Mike 
Thompson,  Edwards 
Thompson,  Grade 
Thompson,  Michel 
Thompson,  Napoleon 
Tillison,  Samuel 
Torras,  B. 
Torres    Brothers 
Torres,  Edgar 

Touchequx,  Geo.  &  Rice  Growers 
Toups,  A. 
Toups,  Alcide   J. 
Toups,  Camille 
Toups,  Mrs.   l>ave 
Toups,  Edgar  E. 

Toups,  Edgar  &  Clement  Raynol 
Toups,  Senuice 
Toups,  Willis 
Toussaint,   Joe 
Toussaint,  Oscar 


Trabeaux,   James 

Tract,  Pennington 

Trahan,  Clemlle 

Trahan,  Clotis 

Trahan  &   Delcambre 

Trahan,  Emile 

Trahan,  Ruculs 

Trahart,  John  &  Chas.   Breaux 

Trahart,  Leo 

Trlola,  Jack 

Trosclair,  Albert 

Trosclair  &  Hebert 

Trosclair,  Phillbert 

Trosclair,  Sever 

Trosclaire,  Theophlle 

Trosclalre  &  Mrs.  Vaughn 

Trowbridge,  G.  G. 

Trowbridge,  H.  L. 

Tucker,  C.  J. 

Tuele,  Frank 

Turner,  John 

Tyler,    Westley 

Union    Sugars   Co.,    Inc. 

United   Agencies,   Inc.,  The 

Uzee,  Adam 

Uzee,  Dave 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc. 

Valley,  David 

Valley,  Leonce 

Vallot,  Gaston 

Vamal,  Emile 

Vaughn,  Henry 

Vaughn,  Louis 

Vaughn,  Paul 

Vaughn,  W.   W. 

Veal,  Albert 

Veal,  Dan 

Veeder,  A.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Veeder  &   Johnson 

Vegas,   Webb 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

Verret,  Lee  &  Day 

Verret,  Warmonth 

Viator  &  Brown 

Viator  &  Dolphle 

Viator  &   Henry 

Viator,  Ovey 

Viator  &  Trahan 

Viator,  Whitney 

Vice,  Edwin 

Vice  &  Geoffrey 

Vice,  Paul 

Vicknair,  Edward 

Vicknair,  Wallace 

Victorin,  Albert 

Victorin,  Clement 

Victorin,  Jack 

Victorin,  Joe 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc. 

Villar,  Joe 

Vilse,  Aristile  &  Vaughn 

Vincent,  Edmond 

Vincent,  Euphamond 

Vincent  &  Ransonet 

Viator  &  Mrs.  Joe  Remero 

Vital,  Joseph 

Vital,  Nicholas 

Waguespack,  Edgar  Bros. 

Waguespack,  Jos.   Pltg.   &  Mfg. 

Co. 
Waguespack,  Wallace 
Walker,  Alcide 
Walker,  E.  T. 
Walker,  Gustard 
Walker,  James 
Walker,  Raymond 
Walker,  Robert 
Wallis,  H.    C. 
Walton,  George 
Warner,  W.  S. 
Warr,  James 
Warr,  Norman 
Warsham,  Richard 
Washespack   &   Washespack 
Watson,  W.  W. 
Waubun    Plantation 
Webb,  E.  C. 
Webre  Bros. 
Webre,  Mulligan 
Webre,  Nelson 
Webre,  Randolph 
Webre   Steib   Co.,   Ltd. 
Weimer,  C. 
Wells,  O.  B. 
Welsh,   Robert 
Wemple,  L.  Co.,   Inc. 
West,  Allen 
West,  Arthur 
West,  Ben 
West,  Israel 
West,  James 
West,  J.   W. 
West,  L.   S. 
West,  Randolph 
Whilden,  Oscar  R. 
Whipple,  William 
White,  F.  M. 
White  &    Osterberger 
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White,  Rufus 
White,  K.   W. 
White,  Thomas  A. 
White,  W.  L. 
Whitney  &   Boas 
Widney  &  Landry 
Wiggins,  Webster 
Wilbert's  Sons  Lumber  &  Shin- 
gle Co.,  A. 
Wilfred   &   Drozin 
Williams,  C.  S. 
Williams,    H.   P. 


Williams  &  Hall 
Williams,  Jake 
Williams,  L.  Kemper 
Williams,  Nick 
Williams,  Renie 
Willie  &  Landry 
Willis,  George 
Willis,  H.  E. 
Willis  &  L.   Ransonet 
Wilson,  George 
Wilson  &   Christy 
Wiltz,  Francois 


Wlltz,  Joseph 

Wlndfield,  Jim 

Woods,  Sterling 

Woolfolk,  Ernest 

Wright,  C.  L.,  Jr. 

Wright,  Loretto 

Wurzlow   &   Watkins 

Wyle,  George 

Young,  J.  E. 

Zepherin,  Antoine 

Zepherin,  Antoine  &  J.   Braquet 

Zeringue,  Alcee 


Zerlngue,  Alonzo 
Zeringue,  Clement 
Zeringue,  Euel 
Zeringue,  Frederic 
Zeringue,  Octave 
Zeringue,  Oniel 
Zeringue,  Paul 
Zeringue,  Raoul 
Zeto,  Chas. 
Zooty,   H. 


Notice! 


All  cane  growers  who  wish  to  receive  ID  stalks  of 

Co.  290  SEED  CANE 

free  of  charge  with  the  compliments  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  are  requested  to  file  their  applications  with  their  County  Agent 
prior  to  September  25,  1933. 

This  free  distribution  will  be  handled  by  the  League  only 
through  the  County  Agents,  who  will  transmit  all  applications  to  the 
League  and  endeavor  to  see  that  each  applicant  gets  his  10  stalks 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  the  grower  from  whom  the  cane 
is  obtained. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 

407  Carondelet  Street 

New  Orleans 
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AERO 
CYANAMID 


IS  A  SUPERIOR 

CANE    FERTILIZER 


It  supplies  a  high  percentage  of  available  nitrogen 
It  sweetens  the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids 
It  holds  fast  to  the  soil,  and  is  not  washed  out  by  rains 
It  helps  to  free  the  soil  of  weeds  and  disease  organisms 
It  has  the  best  residual  effect  of  any  nitrogen  carrier 

Aero  Cyanamid  has  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  not  only  for  cane  but  for  corn,  cotton,  oats, 
vegetables,  and  other  crops.  Its  field  performance  has  gained 
for  it  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt. 

For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write  or  phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly, 
5  36  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  Phone  Raymond  3993. 


AMERICAN    CYANAMID    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero  Cyanamid  and  Ammo-Phos 
535  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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R.  H.  KEEN  &  CO. 


PUBLIC  WEIGHERS 


Room  No.  1  Sugar  Exchange  Bldg. 


301  N.  Front  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  SALE 

A-l    Condition,   Immediate   Deliveries. 

1    5-foot    Krajewski    Low    Type    Crusher, 
Double  Geared,   Corliss  Engine   Drive. 

1    4-footx23-foot   Harry    Bros.   Granulator, 
Revolving  Screen,   Elevator  and  Spout. 

CHARLES  WIGGIN 

329  Baiter  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


LET   US   QUOTE  YOU 

on 

ACE    CAST    IRON    GAS    BURNERS 

For    Your 

SUGAR  OR  SYRUP  PLANT 
Guaranteed  for  Five   Years 

ACE  COMBUSTION  ENGINEERING  CO. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


Chalmette  Petroleum 
Corporation 

Refiners,  Distributors  and  Exporters 

of 

Petroleum  and  its  Products 

Refineries  and  Export  Stations 

Chalmette,  La.  Frellsen,  La. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

Union  Indemnity  Bldg.      New  Orleans,  La. 


DIBERT,  BANCROFT  &  ROSS  CO.,  LTD. 


Tulane  Ave.  and  Jefferson  Davis  Parkway 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


ARUSTCO 

RUST  PREVENTATIVE  PAINT 
"ARUSTCO"  Paints  provide  a  durable,  impervi- 
"  ous,  and  flexible  paint  film,  which  not  only  ef- 
fectually protects  surfaces  against  decay  and  corro- 
sion, but  actually  inhibits  rust.  It  stops  rust  be- 
fore it  starts.  Its  long  life  means  economy.  It  ad- 
heres tightly  to  any  clean  surface  without  any 
checking,  peeling  or  rubbing   off. 

Will  dry  within  eight  to  ten  hours,  resulting  in 
a  smooth  and  glossy  finish. 

Covers  600  to  800  square  feet  of  surface  per 
gallon,  approximately  twice  as  great  as  ordinary 
paints.  Has  excellent  hiding  power  and  its  spread- 
ing power  results  in  low  cost  per  square.  Works 
with  ease  under  the  brush. 

Practical  tests  have  proven  "ARUSTCO"  quality. 

ANTI-RUST  PAINT  COMPANY 

510  Felicity  Street,   New  Orleans,   La. 
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B.  LEMANN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 


Established  1836 


PLANTATION 

AND 

SUGAR  HOUSE  SUPPLIES 

Of  Every  Description 


Distributors  for  the  greatest  line  of 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  McCORMICK-DEERING  LINE 

Manufactured  by 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America 


NEARLY  100  YEARS  OF  QUALITY  MERCHANDISE  AND  FAIR  DEALING 

B.  LEMANN  &  BRO.,  Inc 

DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 

PHONES  1-2-194 


.'*■  i 


■ 
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SOUR  CLOVER 

(MEL1LOTUS  1NDICA) 

Plant  Sour  Clover  early,  so  that  it  will  be  well  established  before 
the  cold  weather.  Sour  Clover  yields  about  3600  pounds  of  dry  mate- 
rial, or  about  104  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

ALFALFA 

GENUINE  HAIRY  PERUVIAN 
DISCO  No.  28 

(SHALLOW  ROOT) 

Alfalfa  should  be  planted  from  September  15th,  to  October  15th, 
whenever  weather  conditions  are  most  favorable,  at  the  rate  of  20 
pounds  per  acre.  Acid  soils  should  be  limed,  as  alfalfa  will  not  grow 
on  acid  soils. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  200  pounds  of  Superphosphate  on  all 
alfalfa  fields  that  are  to  be  carried  over,  this  should  be  applied  after 
the  last  cutting. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 

GAY,  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

207  N.  Peters  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


American  Molasses  Co.  of  Louisiana 

513  Pere  Marquette  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

RECEIVERS  AND  SHIPPERS  IN  TANK  CARS  OR  BARRELS 
OF  ALL  GRADES  OF  EDIBLE  MOLASSES 

We  invite  Molasses  and  Syrup  offerings — any   quality — highest,    medium    or    low    grades 


As  Dealers  in 

LOUISIANA  MOLASSES  AND  SYRUPS 

WE  HAVE   BEEN  HANDLING  ALL  GRADES    OF    LOUISIANA    SYRUPS    AND 
MOLASSES  FOR  OVER  40  YEARS. 


SPECIALIZING    IN    HIGH-GRADE    GOODS    FOR     BAKERS,     CONFECTIONERS, 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS. 
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PRADAT  &  DOUGLAS 

PUBLIC 

WEIGHERS  AND  GAUGERS 

237  NORTH  PETERS  STREET    -   -   NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Phone  MAin  1354 

Prompt  and  accurate  handlers  of  Sugar,  Rice, 
Sisal,  Nitrate  of  Soda;  measuring  logs  and 
other  commodities. 

We  Specialize  in  Weighing  of  Cargoes 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 

SUGAR  BROKERS 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481  -  NEW  ORLEANS 
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SUGAR    STORAGE 

AND  FINANCING 


FIREPROOF  WAREHOUSES 


PREFERRED  FACILITIES 


LOWEST  INSURANCE  RATES 

Douglas  Public  Service 

Corporation 

Our  "Block  Y"  and  "Appalachian"  units  have  private  sidings  connecting  with  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, Texas  &  Pacific,  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Illinois  Central,  Texas  and  New  Orleans,  and  New 
Orleans  Public  Belt  Railroads. 


118  N.  FRONT  ST. 


PHONES  MAIN  6063—6067 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


OUR  "P  O  J"  CANE  WAGON 


A.  M.  BERNARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  WAGONS,  CARTS,  DRAYS,  ETC. 

Also  of  White  Oak  and  Hickory  Spokes,  Cart  and  Wagon  Axles,  Rims  and  Hubs 
CART  AND  WAGON  MATERIALS,  MOWING  MACHINES,  RAKES 

REPAIRS  FOR  SAME 

WE   SPECIALIZE   IN   ALL   CLASSES  OF   PLANTATION   WORK 


Telephone  39 


NEW  IBERIA,  LA. 
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Better  Cane  Syrups 


•  •  • 


you  can  produce  better  cane  syrups  this  season  by  using  Convertit  because 
it  makes  possible  the  production  of  syrups  of  high  density  that  will  not 
'sugar ".  It  also  helps  to  check  fermentation. 

Convertit  is  not  a  chemical  nor  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast  enzyme,  the  use  of 
which  is  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  will  supply  working  instructions  together  with  quotations 
and  other  Information.   Write  us  today. 

^CONVERTIT 

yphchighly  concentrated  invertase  of  standardized  activity^ 

The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertit 

1 09-111  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


MURPHY  IRON  AND  BOILER  WORKS,  Inc. 


SUGAR  MACHINERY, 
BOILERS,  TANKS  and  SMOKE  STACKS 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEEL  FABRICATION 
AND   GENERAL  REPAIR  WORK 


Cable    Address    "MURPHY"        NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A.  Office  and  Shops 

W.  U.  Code  Broad   Street,    between 

Phone    GAlvez    4381  Perdido    and    Poydras    Streets 
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Text  of  Marketing  Agreement  Submitted  at  Washington  by  Louisiana  Producers 

and  Processors 


This  Agreement  entered   into  on   the day   of 

..,   1933,   by   and   between   the    Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  acting  in 
pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  May  12th,  1933,  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and, 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  In- 
corporated, a  corporation  domiciled  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  representing  and  acting  for  cane  processors 
of  Louisiana  who  produce  direct  consumption  sugar, 
syrups  and  edible  molasses  from  cane  grown  in  said 
State  of  Louisiana  who  may  become  parties  hereto,  party 
of  the  second  part,  and, 

All  present  or  future  processors  of  direct  consumption 
sugar,  syrup  and  edible  molasses  produced  from  cane 
grown  in  Louisiana,  who  may  subscribe  to  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  shall  have  been  licensed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  15  of  the  Sugar  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement,  also  parties  of  the  second  part,  here- 
inafter called  the  subscribers, 

WHEREAS  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  all 
those  for  whom  it  acts  under  this  Agreement,  and  all 
parties  of  the  second  part,  are  anxious  to  lend  the  most 
effective  co-operation  possible  towards  the  success  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  has  been  designed 
to  rehabilitate,  and  restore  prosperity  to,  those  participat- 
ing in  this  Agreement  and  to  all  other  agricultural  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  and 

WHEREAS — It  is  incumbent  on  all  parties  of  the  sec- 
ond part  to  facilitate  in  every  way  such  processes  of 
restoration  and  preservation  as  are  being  attempted  by 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  sugar 
cane  and  the  extraction  of  sugar  therefrom  in  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
sugar  of  domestic  production,  and  because  of  the  in- 
creased employment  that  will  result  therefrom  in  the 
farming  regions  of  Louisiana, 

Therefore   be   it  resolved  that   the  subscribers   for   the 
purposes   hereinabove   and   hereinafter   declared,   do   now 
agree  with  the  Secretary  as  follows: 
SECTION    1. — General    Provisions. 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  this  Marketing  Agreement  shall 
be  administered  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Incorporated,  which  shall  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  for  this  purpose,  to  be  known  as  the 
Control  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mittee). 

2.  The  Secretary  agrees  that  the  applicant  for  a 
license  to  produce  and  distribute  direct  consumption 
sugar,  syrups  and  edible  molasses  shall  agree  to  subscribe 
to  and  abide  by  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  before 
a  license  is  issued  to  him. 

3.  The  Sugar  Stabilization  Board  shall  hy  telegram 
on  each  sugar  market  day  notify  the  Committee  the  mar- 
ket price  for  96°  raw  sugar  as  determined  and  announced 
by  it,  and  the  Committee  shall  communicate  this  infor- 
mation to  the  subscribers  and  parties  hereto,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

4.  All  processors  and  producers  parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  eligible  for  loans  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  up  to  an  amount  computed  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $4.00  per  100  lbs.  of  sugar  duty-paid 
basis,  for  any  sugar  produced  and/or  carried  by  them, 
and  at  a  comparable  rate  for  syrups  and  edible  molasses, 

5.  The  Committee  may  transmit  reported  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  or  violations  of  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Committee,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  such  action  as  he  may  determine; 
or  the  Committee  may  in  its  discretion,  assess  appropri- 
ate penalties  for  such  violations,  the  impositions  of 
which  penalties  may  be  appealed  to  the  Secretary.  The 
decision  of  the  Secretary  on  all  questions  shall  be  final. 

6.  The  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agreement  shall  be  pro-rated  by  the  Com- 
mittee among  the  subscribers  to  this  Agreement,  on  the 
basis  of  the  tonnage  of  the  direct  consumption  sugar 
produced.  Failure  of  any  subscriber  to  pay  promptly 
his  pro-rata  share  of  the  expense  as  assessed  by  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Agreement. 


7.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  deny  to  any  sub- 
scriber or  party  hereto  the  right  to  meet  all  competition 
from  refiners,  processors  or  producers  whether  or  not 
operating  under  separate  agreements  and/or  Codes  under 
the   Sugar   Stabilization  Agreement. 

8.  In  case  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  agreement 
or  Code  should  work  a  hardship  upon  any  subscriber 
or  party  to  this  Agreement,  said  subscriber  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  the  elimination 
of  such  provision  or  provisions. 

9.  This  Agreement  and  any  power  exercised  or  author- 
ized action  taken  hereunder  by  the  Committee  or  any  of 
those  for  whom  it  acts,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the   anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

10.  No  provision  in  this  Agreement  shall  deny  to  any 
Louisiana  sugar  factory  the  right  to  refine  and  process 
any  Louisiana,  or  other  raw  sugars,  and  the  right  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  existing  sugar  factories  shall  not 
be  denied;  and  by  increase  of  capacity  is  meant  the  re- 
placement of  machinery  with  any  improved  machinery,  or 
the  installation  of  any  new,  improved  and/or  additional 
methods  of  processing  and  refining. 

11.  The  Committee  shall  require  that  all  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  (and  may  require  all  syrup  and  edible 
molasses)  sold  by  the  subscribers  whether  directly  or, 
through  broker's  agents  or  others,  shall  be  sold  upon 
publicly  announced  prices  and  terms  of  sale. 

12.  The  Committee  may  require  that  every  effort  be 
made  properly  to  classify  and  designate  as  to  quality, 
the  many  different  grades  of  direct  consumption  sugar, 
syrup  and  edible  molasses  produced  in  Louisiana,  and 
that  this  task  be  performed  with  as  much  accuracy 
and  fairness  as  its  very  difficult  nature  allows. 
SECTION    2— Unfair    Practices. 

The  following  practices  are  hereby  declared  to  be  vio- 
lations of  this  Agreement  in  the  marketing  of  Louisiana 
direct  consumption  sugar. 

(a)  Variations  from  open  and  publicly  announced 
prices  and  terms  including  (but  without  limiting  the 
generality  of  this   clause)    the  following: 

Special  allowances  by  way  of  discounts,  brokerage, 
storage,  or  advertising;  reduction  or  substitution  of 
grades  or  packings;  delayed  billing;  discounts  in  cases, 
of  delayed  payments;  rebates  or  other  allowances  by 
any  name  or  of  any  nature.  Advertising  allowances 
including  contributions  to  catalogues  or  other  publica- 
tions or  advertisements  inserted  in  newspapers,  in  either 
case  controlled  by  buyers  or  groups  of  buyers. 

(b)  Split  billing,  except  on  cars  loaded  heavier  than 
the  prevailing  minimum  existing  in  destination  territory 
in  which  case  the  split  should  be  first  billing  to  meet 
established  tariff  minimum  in  such  territory  and  second 
billing  for  balance  of  car  payable  not  more  than  ten 
days  after  maturity  of  the  first  billing,  if  sold  to  the 
same  buyer. 

(c)  Payment  of  brokerage  where  any  part  thereof 
knowingly  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  buyer. 

(d)  Storage  of  sugar  in  warehouses  in  which  buyers 
or  brokers  are  known  by  subscriber  to  he  interested, 
or  in  any  way  affiliated  with,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Committee. 

(e)  Allotments  to  brokers  running  beyond  the  time 
when  subscribers  have  by  announcement  made  prices 
firm  on  an  advance. 

(f)  Special  services  to  buyers  without  appropriate 
charges  therefor. 

(g)  Concessions  to  buyers  on  the  basis  of  quantity 
purchased,   except   with   the    consent   of   the    Committee. 

(h)  Entering   into  dummy  contracts. 

(1)  The  giving  of  options,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Committee. 

(j)  The  effecting  of  adjustment  of  claims  with  buyer 
of  sugar  in  such  manner  as  to  grant  allowances,  rebates 
or  concessions,  except  disputes  regarding  grades  and 
then  only  upon  notifying  the  Committee  of  such  adjust- 
ment. 

(k)  The  giving  of  bribes,  premiums,  or  gifts  of  any. 
nature  or  description,  in  order  to  secure  business. 

(1)  Special  terms,  such  as  guarantee  against  decline, 
(except  as  provided  in  Section  3  (g)  hereof)  call  privi- 
lege, four  payment  or  deferred  payment  plan. 
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SECTION   3.— Terms  of   Sales. 

(a)  Withdrawal   period   not   more   than   thirty   days. 

(b)  Terms  of  Payment. 

Net  cash  or  cash  less  2%,  sight  draft  attached  to  bill 
of  lading,  or  at  discretion  of  seller,  open  terms;  i.  e.,  net 
cash  or  cash  less  2%  7  days  after  arrival  of  sugar  at 
destination,  or  net  on  the  next  day  thereafter. 

(c)  Arrival  at  destination  by  rail  shall  be  determined 
in  the  customary  manner  in  use  at  point  of  destination. 

Arrival  at  destination  by  water  means  the  date  on 
which  vessel  first  ties  up  to  the  dock  at  destination  to 
discharge  cargo. 

(d)  Subject  to  paragraph  (e)  Section  3,  sugar  shall 
be  sold  only  at  delivered  prices,  which  shall  be  the  sum 
of  the  base  price  as  'publicly  announced  by  the  subscriber 
plus  the  prevailing  prepay  in  effect  at  destination 
points. 

(e)  A  subscriber  may  make  sales  and  deliveries  direct- 
ly from  factory  to  trucks,  or  other  conveyance,  at  his 
base  price,  provided,  however,  such  sales  to  his  best 
knowledge  shall  not  be  made  for  transportation  beyond 
100  miles  from  such  factory. 

(f)  In  case  of  shipments  diverted  or  reconsigned, 
sellers  price  and  terms  and  conditions  in  effect  at 
ultimate   destination   of   such   shipments   shall   apply. 

(g)  No  price  shall  be  guaranteed  to  arrival  or  other- 
wise except  to  meet  such  guarantees,  if  any,  as  are 
established  by  other  manufacturers  of  cane  and/or  beet 
sugar. 

(h)  At  expiration  date  of  sales  contract  if  final  ship- 
ping instructions  have  not  been  received  by  the  seller, 
the  seller  shall  at  his  option,  (a)  ship  forthwith  the  un- 
filled portion  of  the  contract,  or  (b)  notify  the  buyer, 
cancel  the  contract  and  charge  the  buyer  any  decline 
in  price  since  date  of  contract  for  the  unfilled  portion 
of  contract. 

If  charge  set  forth  in  paragraph  (b)  above  is  not  paid 
within  15  days,  the  action  of  the  buyer  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Committee. 

(i)  Whenever  a  price  advance  is  made  effective  at  the 
opening  of  business  on  a  specified  date  the  subscribei 
may  accept,  at  such  opening,  firm  orders  at  the  old 
price  actually  in  the  subscriber's  hands  at  such  opening, 
or  sent  by  telegram  filed  prior  to  12:01  A.  M.  of  that 
date. 

(j)  Any  unusual  conditions  which  may  prevent  deliv- 
eries shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Committee. 

(k)  Announcement  of  a  change  in  price  effective  at 
the  opening  of  business  on  a  certain  day  does  not  pre- 
clude a  subscriber  from  accepting  at  such  opening  firm 
orders  at  the  old  basis  actually  sent  in  by  telegram,  in 
eluding  night-letter,  but  not  by  mail. 

SECTION   4. — Damaged   Sugar  or   Frozen   Stocks. 

In  case  a  subscriber  has  damaged  sugar  or  frozen 
stocks,  it  shall  be  reported  to  the  Committee  in  advance 
of  offering  for  sale,  with  the  following  information: 

Location,  amount,  condition,  necessity  for  selling  at 
concession. 

(A)  The  amount  of  concession  shall  be  only  such 
amount  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  subscriber  is  neces- 
sary to  market  such  sugar. 

(B)  Each  invoice  covering  the  sale  of  damaged  sugar 
shall  have  plainly  written  across  the  face  of  it:  "This 
invoice  covers  the  sale  of  damaged  sugar.', 

SECTION  5.— Used   Bags. 

Allowance  on  used  bags  returned  by  buyers,  or  on  use 
or  re-use  of  buyers'   bags,  is   an  unfair  and  uneconomic 
practice  and  is  prohibited. 
SECTION   6. — Tolling   Arrangements. 

A  subscriber  shall  not  enter  into  any  tolling  arrange- 
ment unless  the  product  thereof  is  sold  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  Agreement. 
SECTION    7. — Absorbing    Switching   Charge. 

Should  a  subscriber  sell  at  a  point  where  no  carrier 
absorbs  the  switching  charge  from  any  sugar  producing 
point,  the  expenses  of  moving  stocks  to  buyers,  spur 
shall  be  borne  by  the  buyer. 

SECTION  8. — Violation  of  Agreement  by  Brokers. 

If  a  subscriber  finds  that  a  broker  representing  such 
subscriber  has  been  guilty  of  violating  the  Agreement, 
such    subscriber    shall    report    same    to    the    Committee, 


SECTION    9. — Arbitrary    Deductions. 

(a)  Subscribers  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
collect  unwarranted  and/or  unauthorized  deductions 
made  by  buyers  from  subscribers'  invoices;  and  further 

(b)  Subscribers  shall  report  to  the  Committee  within, 
not  more  than  sixty  days  after  such  deductions  are 
made,  all  instances  of  failure  to  make  collection  of 
such  deductions  and  details  thereof. 

SECTION    10. — Notifications   to   the   Committee. 

(a)  Prices  and  terms: 

Subscribers  shall  file  with  the  Committee  open  price 
list  and  terms  including  package  differentials  and 
promptly  notify  the  Committee  of  any  changes  with  effec- 
tive dates. 

(b)  Public   Announcement: 

No  price  or  term  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  pub- 
licly announced  until  after  a  copy  of  such  announce- 
ment shall  have  been  actually  delivered  by  hand,  or 
transmitted   by   telegraph    to    the    Committee. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  promptly  relay  such  an- 
nouncements to  all  subscribers. 

SECTION    11. — Sales   to    Speculators. 

Subscribers  shall  not  knowingly  sell  to  speculators  or 
others  where  the  result  of  such  sales  would  tend  to 
demoralize  the  general  sugar  market,  or  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  and  economic  marketing  of  the 
products. 

SECTION   12. — Consigned   Stocks. 

(a)  In  order  to  provide  free  and  orderly  distribution  of 
Louisiana  direct  consumption  sugar  which  is  seasonal, 
there   shall   be  no   restriction   as   to   consignment   points. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  added  expense  incident  to  main- 
tenance of  consignment  stocks  there  shall  be  a  service 
charge   of  3   cents   per  hundred   pound   bag   of   sugar   or 

equivalent. 

*  *  .         *  * 

Subscribers  agree  that  the  cane  producers  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  shall  receive  a  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  benefits  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  of  this  Agreement. 

The  membership  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  composed  of  growers  and  processors  of  sugar  cane 
grown  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing  in  this  Agreement  contained  is  designed  to 
promote  monopolies,  or  to  permit  monopolies  or  mono-, 
polistic  practices,  or  to  eliminate  or  oppress  or  dis- 
criminate against  small  enterprises  in  the  cane  sugar 
industry. 

If,  in  the  judgment  of  any  subscriber,  party  hereto, 
the  operation  or  effect  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  either  through  this  Agreement,  the  Sugar  Stabiliza- 
tion Agreement  or  in  any  other  way,  shall  be  to  deprive 
such  subscriber  of  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  neither  the  signing  of 
this  Agreement  nor  of  the  Sugar  Stabilization  Agree- 
ment shall  be  considered  to  have  been  a  waiver  of  any 
such  rights. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  the  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  fix  the  date  for  the  coming  into  effect  of 
this  Agreement. 

This  Agreement  may  be  amended  or  terminated  bv 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  or 
parties  of  the  second  part,  after  thirty  days  notice  of 
such  amendments  or  intention  to  terminate,  to  said  par- 
ties of  the  second  part  by  the  Committee,  but  action 
thereon  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  before 
it  becomes  final. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  agreed  that  any  amend- 
ment or  notice  of  intention  to  terminate  shall  likewise 
be  communicated  by  the  Committee  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  other  Agreements  or  Codes  made  under  the  Sugar 
Stabilization  Agreement,  which  Administrations  may  file 
within  such  30  days  written  protests  thereto  with  the 
Secretary,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  Committee  shall  adopt  appropriate  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  purposes  of  interpreting  and  administering 
this  Agreement. 

There  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Committee  a  Schedule 
A,  on  which  shall  be  listed  all  parties  and  subscribers  to 
this  Agreement,  copy  of  which  Schedule  A  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  subscribers  or  parties  hereto,  and  corrections 
therein  shall  be  notified  to  each  subscriber  or  party 
hereto,  as  made. 
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Phones   MAin  0696-0697                         Established   1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and   Distributors 

SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 
SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank  Bldg.                           New  Orleans,  La. 

I  INTERSTATE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 

NEW  ORLEANS 

>                                                                 I 

G.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

SHIPPING  COMMISSION                   i 
and 
SUGAR  FACTORS 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

SPRECKELS  SUGAR  COMPANY 

Honey-Dew 

(Brand) 
Fine  Granulated  Sugar 

'      2  Pine  Street                       SAN    FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO.,  INC. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 
Phone  MAin  3481 
NEW  ORLEANS 

PENIGK  &  FORD,  Ltd.,  Incorporated 

Canal   Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS  OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF   SYRUPS   AND   MOLASSES 

/0\                      AER0 

|jP  CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

635  FIFTH  AVE.            -            -            NEW  YORK 

E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign    and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

Rooms  6  and  7,  Sugar   Exchange   Bldg. 
Phone   MAin   0996             NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 

American  Molasses  Coi 
OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit  Your  Offerings 

Correspondence    Invited 

Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.           NEW  ORLEANS,  U.  S.  A. 

Use  RED  BALL  and  CONCO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  Inc. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches. 

ALEXANDER  &  BALDWIN,  LTD. 

Sugar — Pineapples — Shipping — Insurance 

!      San   Francisco                   Seattle                           Portland 
215  Market  St.          814  2nd  Ave.                271  Pine  St. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
822  Bishop  St. 

J.  WATTS  KEARNY  &  SONS 

SUGAR  HOUSE  SUPPLIES 
Lime,  Acid,  Caustic  Soda,  Clariphos 

512-526    South    Peters    Street             NEW    ORLEANS 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIE3 

O.  R.  WHILDEN 

DEALER  IN  MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(Service    and   Satisfaction    Guaranteed    is 
My  Slogan) 

4101  Bienville  Avenue      New  Orleans,  La. 

H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits                            Systems 
Federal    Income  Tax   Service 

428-429    Canal    Bank    Bldg.               New   Orleans,    La. 
Telephone   MAin  6467 
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